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PSALM XXI. 

THE King, O Lord! shall in thy Strength 

With grateful Heart to Thee shall raise 
his Voice ; 

And, while thy saving Power his Mind 
Shall with excceding Gladness sing thy 
with exceeding si 
Praise. ™ 


For, on his Heart desir’d, in tender 
Thy Bea granted to his humble 
His Lip voy sought thy Grace and 
And — answer’d the Request he 


And Thou, the Favour of thy Might to 
show, 

With. Love and Blessing shalt before 
him go; 

And, oe by Thee, the Diadem shall 
shed 

Seraphic Radiance o’er the Monarch’s 
Head, . 


He ask’d for Life—and Heaven indul- 
gent gave 

The glorious Life that lasts beyond 
the Grave— 

To live for ever in the Realms shove, 

Eternal Regions of Eternal Love ! 


In thy Salvation great, his honour’d 
Name, 

Rich in the Colours ‘of perennial Fame, 

Shati glorious shine ; and at his Palace 
Gate 

Renown and Worship shall attendant 
wait. 


For Thou sbalt everlasting Joy bestow, 
Glad in thy saving Grace his Heart shall 


glow, J 
And, in thy Presence blest, the King 
shall stand 
Th’ unsbaken Guardian of his native 
Land. 
For why —— in his Faith the Mo- 
narch trod 


The Path of Virtue, and remember’d 
God 


On the Most Highest plac’d his steadfast 


trust, 
Convine’d that Mercy will preserve the 
Just ! 


But for = Anant shall surely 
The Terrors of thy Might; thine Hand 
shall bow 
His haughty Spirit, and thy red Right 
Find out the Wicked that deform the 
Land. 


As in the Furnace melts the stubborn 


Ore, 

So thy fierce Wrath the Wicked shall 
devour ; 

In thy Displeasure the swift Fire shall 
spread, 

And dire Destruction mix him with the 
Dead. 


His Seed shall perish—tho’ he grasp the 
Rod, 
And, prostrate Nations tremble at his 
od, ’ 
Yet shall he fall, 
Friend, 


And childless to the Grave he shall de- 
scend. 


unwept, without a 


For, in the Pride of Heart, he gave his 


Soul 

To, Wrong and Robbery without Con- 
troul; 

Imagin’d Deeds which he shall not per- 
form ; 

And tho’ he rais’d, shall perish in the 
Storm. 

Yea! all the Sons of Wickedness shall 
fly , 

Before the mighty Arm that rules the 
Sky; 

When Thou shalt bend thy. Bow,. they. 
sink, and all 

The vain Delusions of th’ Ungodly fall.— 

In Strength eternal and in G » Lord! 


Be thine exalted Majesty ador’ 
To Thee with Hymmis let pious Mortals 


bend, 
And to the King of Kings unceasing 
Praise ascend! m7 
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PREFACE 
To THE 


» ELGHTIETH VOLUME. 








Heaven has bestowed no better gift on Man 


7 


“Hec Dea, cum fugerent sceleratas numina terras, 
In diis invisa sola remansit humo.” 

Tt never forsakes us : its mild and cheering beams 
play around us in the extremes of poverty ‘and sorrow, 
in sickness, nay even on the bed of Death. It is 
this principle which, in the tempestuaus. scenes that 
have multiplied around us, again encourages us to 
address our Readers in the language of cheerfulness 
and honest confidence. Tyranny will not always 
prevail ; the torch of Discord must sooner or later be. 
extinguished ; the early and the latter rains, with the 
blessing of Providence, shall resume their.operations ; 
the fields shall again rejoice and sing; and Man in 
gratitude acknowledge the goodness and beneficence 
of his Maker. At least the Muses have not ceased to 
smile upon this favoured Region. The wings of 
Genius, unrestrained and in full expansion, hover 
with protecting influence over every department of 

—  _- $eience 
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PREFACE. 


Science and the Arts; and Britain continues proudly t 
challenge the whole of depressed and degraded Europe 
in every thing which is ;useful; honourable, or orna 
mental to the human state. Long may it continue t 
do so; and may we, who have for such a long succe 

sion of years animated and encouraged our Country 


men, disclosed. and‘ unfolded every path and avenue 


to literary distinction, cheered the enterprizes of the | 


less experienced adventurer, confirmed the more ma- 
ture-competitors for fame, and united in weaving the 
laurel wreath for all who have deserved it,’ liye to 
bear our parts in the honourable triumph of Peace, o} 
Loyalty, and Good Order, over the miscreant instra- 
ments and agents of War, Disaffection,and Discontent! 


Whatever is of human fabric, must contain within it B}) 


some principles which mark the frailty and imperfecs 
tion of human nature. But, allowing for this, where, ' 
in what region, among what people, are. blessings to, | 
be found equal in extent and magnitude to those which 
the Inhabitants of the British Dominions have it in 
their power to enjoy? Let us ther’ thankfully partake 
of them, promote and secure them by our efforts, our 
influence, and our example— . 


*« Lite vacent aures, insanaque protinus absint 


Jurgia; differ opus, livida turba, tuum.” 


June 30, 1810. 
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Mertorotocicat Diiry for December 1809. By Dr. Pore, Bristot. 


WEATHER. 


inches. 
20ths. 





morning mostly clear, afternoon Cloudy, some rain 
mostly clear 
cloudy, evening rainy, wudy 
mostly ‘cloudy and rainy 
cloudy at times 
very rainy most ofthe day 
c'oudy at times, morning rainy, windy 
cloudy, evening some rain 
cloudy, rainy, high wind 
very rainy, windy 
in the night miuch hail, with thunder, day rainy, high wind 
ditto 
mostly cloudy, freqhent rain, some hail 
cloudy at times, evening rain, very high wind 
night tempest. and rainy, day mostly cloudy, some rain 
mostly cloudy, evening very rainy 
raiu most of the day 
cloudy, frequent light rain, evening clear, high wind 
mostly cloudy 
29-13 mostly cloudy and ray 
29-16, clear 
2 29-17 cloudy in general 
93 36 4 29-17 cloudy in general 
a4 33 29-17 clear 
25 | 26.4 29.19 cloudy 
26 45 4 29-14 cloudy, evening some rain 
27 34 4 29-16 mostly cloudy, eveniug very lighl rain 
8 24 33 30- Cloudy at tines 
29 45 29-11 cloudy, light rain, windy 
30 45 : 29-13 cloudy, with light rain 
31 47 4 29-17 c'oudy and windy. 
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The average degrees of temperature, and the quantity of rain fallen this month, wit 
be given in the apnual tables, to be published in our next, 





Merrordzocic AL ‘TABLE ‘for January 1810. By W. Caxy, Strand. 
Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. jj Height of Falwenheit’s Thermometer. 
[3 , * mene: cg > *'S Ss s| af = Weather 
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Mr. UVanan, Jan. 1. 

} AVE the goudness to insert the 
.& following singular discovery in 
your next, forthe information and opi- 
nion of theLiteratiand Antiquaries. In 
the latter part of the monih of April, 
and the beginning of May 1809, Mr. 
Jolm Bell Hardwick, of Bureott, in 
the parish of Worfield, in the county 
of Salop, having occasion to remove 
a great mass of accumulated soil from 
the base of an irregularly-terminating 
rock, and the precipice above it, over 
his meadow-:zround adjoiung ; on 9th 
May, his workmen found the re- 
mains of a large semicircular cave, 
ja which were discovered many buman 
bones, particularly the vertebra, two 
finger-bones, a leg-hone, the arm- 
bone which connects itself with the 


shoulder, and several ribs scattered 


about in various directions. At the 
North end of the interior of the cave, 
about five feet from tise level of the 
ground, on the ledge of the rock (15 
suches wide), were fouad two human 
skulis near together, deposited sile- 
ways, and the scalp-bone of a child ; 
as also the skull and jaw bones of a 
dog, the lower-jaw of another dog, 
aad those of a sheep hud a pig, and 
one of some small animal, which like- 
wise lay in the saine position, at a 
short disiance trom cach other. In 
the latter were many teeth, bul not 
so sound as those is the human skulls, 
Many other bones of animals were 
aiso discovered, among which were 
the shanks of deer: some of the ani- 
mal-boues bad been broken lo pieces, 
in all probability, previous to their 
having been laid there. At the same 
time, there was perceived an hearth, 
with an appearance of ashes, reduced 
to an extremely fine powder, with a 
very few scraps of charcoal lying 
about, seemingly produced from the 
oak ; and two small pieces of flint 
for procuring fire were also found, 
The human skulis and bones, with 
some of the bones of the animals, 
were compiciely immured in a hiad 


of chalky substance, which ran per- 
peadicularly throagh a chink or cleft 
of the rock im a warrow stratum; the 
skuils were filled with xt, and such of 
the bones as it surrounded or covered 
were well preserved; the roof-bone 
of the mouth, with the teeth ia these 
skulls, were sound, and the enamel 
of the teeth nearly as perfect as of a 
healthy person recently dead. The 
teeth appeared to be all complete 
except three or four in the front. 
The upper jaw of the first s\ull 
found, with the roo!-bone, were ac- 
cidenially brokea off and destroyed 
by the person using a tnaltock to bring 
down the gvil at the time of the dis- 
covery. ‘This skull having been co- 
vered in part with common earth and 
chalk, was not quite so perfect as the 
other. 

On the following day Mr. Hard- 
wick, after having had the whole 
space within the cave cleared out, 
discovered another human skull ly- 
ing on ils side, upon the ledge of the 
rock, at the inner extremity of the 
cave, about the same distance from 
the ground as the others. [t appeared 
as if forced into the rock by violence ; 
and bemg also overwhelmed with 
chalk, iis preservation may be aftri- 
buled to that imcrastation. Within 
this skuil were many small snail- 
shells, and a quantity of the chalky 
substance: the teeth were equally us 
suvund and perfect as in those found 
on the preceding day, wiih the ex- 
ception valy of the two in the front. 
The wise-tecth were just approaching 
above the jaw-bone, considerably 
lower than the others, tending to 
shew that this must have been a 
young person; the palate, or roof of 
the mouth, was also well preserved ; 
so that the little irregularities thercin 
were clearly to be seen of a bright or 
polished surface. It is singular that 
uo part of the lower jaw boue of the 
human subject was in any one instance 
to be found im the cave. z 

This discovery has led to much 

con- 





4 Scpulchral Remains at Burcot 7x Shropshire. 


conjecture, in the absence of any pos- 
sible evidence of fact. 

Some have presumed, from the si- 
tuation of this cave, facing the Eas- 
tern sun, and from ifs extent, being 
thirty feet in front from South to 
North, and from the entrance to the 
farthest part of the micrior twelve fect, 
2s well as the ashes observed there, 
and the irregular disposition of the 
bones, that it must have been a place 

- of Druidical worship and sacrifice. 
The Pagan rites being confined to the 
groves und large woods of oak, are 
circumstances altording some proba- 
bility that it might have been a place 
of this description, as vo doubt there 
was a wood at the back, aud avother 
at a short distance to the front, A 
spreading oak, vow hovering over, 
seems as if protecting this supposed 
temple of heathen superstition. One 
of the necessary facts.to assist in aid 
of this conjecture is, whether this 
chalky substance could preserve these 
boues entire for so long a space, as 
from 1160 to 2000 years ago; about 
the formenperio. there is hitle doubt 
but the pagan superstition and wor- 
ship had existence i these paris. 
Upon the introduction of Christianity, 


the Pagans were forced to give up their 
anticnt temples, and betake themsely es 
to such places as were more privately 
situated, to ceiebrate the mysteries 
of their religion ; and it is probable 
that this cave must have been of the 


latter description. 

Some conceive that this place was 
a cottage in Saxon times, and deimo- 
Jished by a sudden convulsion, and 
ihe downfa!l af the rock amd syil 
above. The two skulls lying by the 
side of eagh other, as if beiouging to 
a man and woman, aud that of a toird 


person ata distauce, and the scalp of 


a child, all of whom may be supposed 
to have retired to rest previous to 
the event, afford some probabilily to 
this conjecture ; but how far this may 
be supported, wheu nothing else cah 
be foond but these skulls, and a part 


of that of a dog, the jaw-bone of 


another, those of a sheep aud a pig, 
as also gone small bones, with the 
jaw, probably, belonging to sume 
small animal, algo the appearance of 
an hearth, some aghegs, a little char- 
coal, and two picces pf flint to strike 
fire only, is left to the better judg- 
ment of the Antiquary. The an- 
tient proper name Boyrncete, which 


{Jan, 


in the Saxon language means the cote 
or dwelling near to the river, of 
which this cave is within a few paces, 
rather serves to shew that it might 
probably be the identical cote which 
assisted to give name Lo the township, 

Others presume that the bones 
found here must have been those of 
some wood-rangers, whos had been 
employed in felling trees and in char. 
coaling wood, and made use of this 
cave oecasioually to eat their victuals 
in, atiended by their favourite ani- 
mals; but the quantity of particles 
of “charcoal to be found being so 
small, makes it very improbable ; 
aud, if this latter were the case, the 
accideot must have happened long 
before the reign of Elizabeth, as se- 
veral circumstances which took place 
here in her reign have been. handed 
down to the present day in the Sad- 
lers’ family, which lived here from 
1592 till lately, But if this last pre- 
sitoption is admitted to preyail, it is 
most likely that the disaster happencd 
when this township had scarcely any 
inhabitants; for, had the downfall 
taken place in times when villages . 
were weil peopled, these persons 
would have been sought after by 
their neighbours; aud, if not saved 
alive, their bodies would have re- 
ceived Christim burial, and not been 
suflered to remain here. 

Jt is also surmised, that thig cave 
might have been the hiding-place of 
a hoard of robbers, or barbarians, 
who lived here im very early tines, 
and secreted themselves and their 
booty from. pablic vicw, till the ac, 
cident happened which overwhelmed 
tien) in its ruins. 

it is certain that no utensils of 
Druidi¢al worship, or for household 
purposes, or implements of the wood- 
man, or even coins, were found; 
aud it is possible that this cave, 
whose summit hung over so far, 
might have been thrown down by 
violence upon the introduction of 
Christianity, to prevent the pagan 
sacrifices and worship from being ce- 
Igbrated here. After the enormous 
weight of reck and soil had fallen, 
the moisture from the elements must 
have washed the chalky substance 
into and round about these skulls and 
bones, and also around the inside of 
the cave, so as to give jt nearly the 
appearance of a whitc-washed apart- 
ment, 

J should 
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I should have requested your in- 
sertion long before this period, but 
hiave been in expectation of some- 
thing farther to communicate, Mr, 
Hardwick having it in contemplation 
to sink a few feet below the present 
surface in this cave, which, 2s yet, 
he has not carried into effect, The 
above discovery having created so 
much conjecture, it cannot be unwar- 
thy of the Antiquary’s notice, which 
isthe design iu communicating this, 
7) Yours, &c. W. A. 

———— 
Mr. Urvan, Jan, 12. 
if fas been generally imagined 
that, excepting ilollar’s views in 
Sir W. Dugdale’s History of Old St. 
Paul’s, there were no other regular 
representations of that stupendous 
fabrick ; indeed, a partial view of the 
upper part of the Church and the 
Centre ‘lower is seen in a painting 
of the Great Fire of London, done 
about the time; and some mdications 
of the buildiag are found in aflego- 
rieal paintings, and particular prints 
ublished previous to iis destruction. 
Jowever, as chance is continually 
bringing some curious matter or other 
to light, | last Spring saw at a Bro- 
ker's a view of the Crypt of Old St. 
Paul's, size 3 feet 6 inches by | foot 
10 inches, in good condition, and to- 
lerably weli executed. being fami- 
iar with Hollar’s etching of this ex- 
traordinary part of the arrangemeirt 
of the Church, | was soon satisfied 
with the strong resemblance each 
bore to the other; therefore became 
a purchaser of the Pawting immedi- 
ately. 

The Broker was ignorant of the 
name of the view, and sid it had not 
been in his shop more than an hour; 
asa person in years, and in seeming 
distress, then brought it to him for 
sale, Heuce il is not impossible but, 
as the Painting in quesiion has been 
so carefully preserved, there may be 
representations of other parts of the 
Cathedral by the same hand still in 
existence, although, like this, kept 
back from knowledge in private hands 
since the above fatal catastrophe, By 
giving notoriety to this Picture, a 
reasonable hope may be entertained, 
that it may be the meaus of bringing 
forward others, if any of these are 
in being, to gratify that part of the 

ublick who are admirers of such 
plendid scenes, 


‘ 
Painting of ihe Crypt of Old St. Paul's. 5 


Description of the Painting. 

By Hollar’s plan of Old St. Paul's 
it appears, there were twelve divi- 
sious of arches in the Nave, and the 
like number in the Choir, exceeding 
by far the number and extent of any 
other of our great Charches. York 
Cathedral, termed now the king of 
all such sumptuous edifices, has in the 
Nave cight divisions, and in the Choir 
nine; extreme length of the Chureh, 
484 fect 10 inches. As York, though 
inferior in this respect to Old St. 
Paul's, appears of such prodigious 
magnitude, what must have been the 
appearance of the other, whose di- 
mensions were 699 fect in lengths; ex- 
ceeding York by 214 feet! Thus re- 
flecting, we cannot but be surprised, 
and filled with astonishment, at wit- 
nessing the great expanse of line seen 
in the Painting. The view is taken 
directly in the centre of the Crypt, 
standing against the astern wall, and 
looking West, bringing in distinetl 
twelve divisions of arches, cortespond- 
ing with, and supporting, those m the 
Choir above. As the width of the 
Centre Aile of the Crypt was very 
great (130 feet), and there not being 
height sufficient, from ihe nature of 
the construction, to throw groins 
across it from one cluster of co- 
lumns to the other, it was found 
expedient to run down the centre of 
the Crypt a corresponding number 
of divisions of arches to those on 
each side the Aile, forming thereby 
adouble division; for, without such 
w contrivance, no single series -of 
groins could possibly, from the ex- 
treme flat curvature they would have 
taken, have heen of adequate strength 
to support the Choir rising over 
them, The columns, which are en- 
tirely plain, bearing the arches and 
groins, are clustered, four’in number, 
for the centre of the great Aile; eight 
for those on the side of it, and three for 
those as being placed against the walls. 
The geoins are of the equilateral pro- 
portion, perfect and beautiful. Be- 
iween the twelve divisions of the wall, 
North and South, are as many win 
dows; aud the whole design is sumply 
grand, and of a capaciousness insp:r- 
ing the most sublime ideas, and weil 
quaiified to prepare the mind, from 
such an immense basement slory, to 
enter upon the more gorgeous cle- 
vation of the Choir itself. The style 
vf the work corresponds with that 

which 
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6 Crypt of Old St. Paul’s.—Shakspeare tlustrated. [Jan, 


which prevailed in the reign of Ed- 
ward LJ. and has much afuvity with 
the Architecture of the Crypt of st, 
Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, erect- 
ed by that Monarch. 

Hollar’s plan of the Crypt of St. 
Paui’s sbews but cight divisions and 
one half of the ninth; a partition 
beings thrown across the four Ailes, 
shutting out the other three divisions 
aud ahalf. Probably this portion was 
reserved for a repository of some 
kind or other, aud not accessible to 
this Artist at the time; or he did not 
think it necessary to make his plan 
more general, as the lines he has 
laid down are quite sufficient for the 
illustration of his View, At the fifth 
division Hollar gives an open screen, 
marking off the Chancel from the 
Nave of the Crypt, which together 
were called the Church of St. Faith. 
Hollar made his drawing before the 
Grand Rebellion; and when Crom- 
well’s horse were quartered in the 
Church, they destroyed all the wood- 
work belonging to it; and as it is 
evident the Pamting, from the cos- 
tume of the numerous persons intro- 
duced, was done in Charles the Se- 
cond’s time, we are satisfied why in 
Hfollar’s Prints there are but eight 
divisions, and in the Painting before 
us twelve; as’ every impediment in 
the way of Hollar’s penci! was throwa 
open by the above devas{ation to the 
Painter of the scene now uuder con- 
sideration. 

Prom the assemblage of people of 
every description discovered walking 
among the Ailes, Clergy, Kuights, 
Ladies, ‘Tradesmen, Beggais, &c. the 
Ceypt must then have been a common 
resort for idicrs,a convenient place tor 
assignation, and akind of mart where- 
in commercial Lransactious were ¢ar- 
ried on. And however many a lover 
might there have sought consolation 
for his amorous complaints, we find 
ina play called “The Merry Devel 
of Kdmonton” (wrote much about 
this period), a discarded swain deter- 
mining to repair thither for a pur- 
pose the very reverse: 

“ PT eo and wear out my shoe soles 
In pashion, in St. Paith’s Church unde? 

Panl’s,” 

Gentlemen desirous’ of seeing the 
Picture may haye an opportunity, by 
calling any Thursday, between the 
hours of twelve and three, No. 12, 
Upper Kalon Streci, Grosvenor Place, 

ours, &e,” J.C. 


ILLUSTRATION oF A PASSAGE IN 


SHAKSPEARE, 
Speech of Pency Earl of Worcester 
to his Nephew Horsrur. 


$6 Peace, Cousin, say no more: 
And now I will unclasp a secret book, 
Aud to your quick-conceiving discontents, 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous : 
As fuil of peril, and advent’rous spirit, 
As to o’erwalk a torrent, roaring loud, 
On the unsreaprast reorinc Of a spean *,”? 
* “ That is of a Spear laid across.” 
Waxrsurton. 


SUCH is the Comment which has 
travelled through many ~ Editions 
down to the one published by Mr, 
Reed in 1803; but as Dr. Warburton 
has not slated any motive for a Spear 
being laid across a torrent, some ad- 
ditivn to his interpretation may prove 
acceptabic. Shakspeare’s imagery ap- 
pears every where to derive its ori- 

in from an object, fact, or habit; it 
is powerful from having the authority 
of usage, and imparts delight by the 
propriety. of its application. Let it 
also be remarked, that this speech 
is delivered by a Percy; who, like 
a true Cheviot Hunter, silustrates bis 
meaning by a reference to a hazard- 
ous practice in those who followed 
the Chace on foot. A torrent fre- 
quently gushes from a moun- 
tain, deey and rapid, but yet of a 
breadth that may admit of a bridge 
being formed over it by a Hunter's 
Spear: and, in the ardour of the 
Chase, it is probable that such an ex- 
pedient was frequently resorted to. 
The Unters in Cymbeline, who 
“house in the rock,” follow the 
Game on foot, and ** strike” witha 
Spear. Speers as well as Javelins 
were used by the Foresters, espe- 
cially in the Wild Buar Hunt; aud 
the former were of great strength, 
and very long. Ww. P. 
Sloane Street, Jan. 22. 

ee 

Mr. Urnpan. Shadwell, Aug. 30. 

ihe my perambulations through the 
South-west of Hampshire, Christ 
Chureh could not fail to call my at- 
tention, This beautiful Church, ia 
a slate of dilapidation, but now about 
to receive considerable repairs, was 
too good an object to pass unnoticed 
perhaps there is not in the kingdom a 
more beautiful Nave, supported by 
the Saxon circular arch; and if the 
intended repair should be conducted 
with liberality axd consistency, this 
inter- 





, 
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interesting Church will not fail to 
become a national characteristick of 
taste and propriety. 

Having lately seen Saffron Walden 
Church perfected ia its repairs, under 
the judicious arrangement of . Lord 
Braybrooke, I would hope and trust 
that the Committee or Architect of 
Christ Church will follow so laudable 
an example ; and it is certainly worth 
a journey to Walden, to take the 
Church as a specimen, forall these who 
are about repairing theirs, and are not 
willing to adopt the abominable plans 
of those herds of Innovators whu either 
white-wash their Churches, like the 
inside of Newgate, or yellow-wash 
them like the temple of Cloacina 
(pardon the expression arising from 
indignation). On the contrary, by a 
view of Saffron Walden Church, it will 
be seen the beauty of conforming to 
the plans of onr ancestors, of those 
at least 200 years previous to the 
reign of James {. when that horrible 
system of Architecture and Sculpture 
innovated the couutry. 

To take away the whole of the 
pews in Christ Church, to remove 
the organ to the West end, and 


place it on a skreen correspond- 


mg to the Architecture of the 
Church, to make good the broken 
but beautiful slender shafis, is oaly 
(to use a sea-phrase) “to clear decks 
ready for action :” after which, much 
remains to be done; and, if done 
properly, the Church will not only 
¢ a credit to the Town, but an orna- 
ment to the County—a County io 
which are to be found more caves than 
churches, affording no gratification 
to the traveller, the antiquary, or 
the man of taste. 

On a plain marble tablet in the 
North wall of the Chancel is the fol- 

“lowing memento to the memory of 
the worthy Vicar’s wife : 

“Sacred to the memory of Sarah wife 
of the Rev. Samuel Clapham, A. M. Vi- 
car of this Parish, and of Great West- 
bourne,’ Yorkshire, and Rector of Gus- 
sage St. Michael, Dorset, who departed 
this life Nov. 14, 1807, aged 52 years. 
Beljeving the doctrines, she observed the 
Ordinances, and practised the dpties of 
Christianity. 

“Go,” Reader, “ and,” animated with 
the view, and supported by the hope of 
immortality, “do thon likewise.” 


Yours, &c. a 


Hints to Repairers of Christ Church.—2Queries. 7 


Mr. Urnean, M.R n, Jan. 8. 
] SEND you the following Queries, 
in the hope that some of your 
learned Correspondents may have the 
goudness to answer then. 

1. “The impalpable Powder of 
Maimoruch.” See Townson’s Phil. of 
Mineral. p. 171. What is this Pow- 
der? What. are its synonyms? by 
whom described? and how prepared? 

2. “Cit, Let the Sophy of Persia come 
and christen him a child. 

* Boy. That will not do so well; tis 
stale; it has been had before at the Red 
Ball.” Beatm. and Fletcher, Kt. of B. 
Pest. Act. IV, near leginning. 

Commentators take no notice of 
this passage, though it certuinly re- 
quires illustration much more than 
many on which they drudge and la- 
bour. I am inclined to think it a 
sueer at the conclusion of Shakspeare’s 
Heory VIII. This conjecture would 
receive a little strength, did I know 
where that Play was first brought 
out.—Was it at the Red Bull? 

8. A re-publication of the Duke 
of Buckingham’s Rehearsal, witts 
pretty large Notes, partly excerpted 
from Dodsley’s Old Plays, from other 
contemporary ones besides those men- 
tioned in the Key, and from a great 
number even of modern ones, seems 
to be a delicious morsel for the 
Lovers of the Ludicrous in the Drama 
—Would it not? 

4. Selden, de Diis Syris, quotes an 
Iuscription found in Cu: berland, 
“* Tramai.” See p. 358, edit. 1639, 
orin Montag. ii. cap. 2. 1 bave seen 
no satisfactory explanation of this. 
Is it, as I very strongly suspect, a 
mistake of the Transcriber or Sculp- 
tor for farani? 

5. Is Langland'’s Lushdurth, men- 
tioned in a former Query, /.ewi sham ? 
Lewis and Lush are a little similar; 
Bburth and Ham are very nearly syno- 
nymous. Or, supposing the Poet to 
allude to Johan, xiv. 6, docs he mean 
Lutterworth, of which Wickliffe was 
then Rector. The lille of one of the 
Works of this Father of the Reform- 
ation seems a little to corroborate 
the conjecture, that in Lullerworth 
was the “* Luther Allaye.” H. 


—_— 
ASLACKBY TEMPLE. 
I ype Isclby, or Aslaby, 


a small village two miles North 
vi 





8 Aslackby Tempie.—Biographical Queries.—Fiorin Grass, [Jan, 


of Folkingham, was formerly much 
noted for a Preceptory or Comman- 
dery of the Templars, founded by 
John le Mareschei, about the time 
of Richard J. They had the church 
and lands here by gift of Hubert de 
Ky before 1185, as appears by the 
rental made that year*; but the Pre- 
Fg! might only commeuce from 
John le Mareschel, heir to Hubert 
de Ry, giving them the capital mes- 
suage about 1193. 

According to ‘Tanner t, it was af- 
terwards given to the llospitaliers ; 
and, as part of their possessions, was 
granted, 33 Henry Vill. (1541), to 
Edward Lord Clinton. 

Here wasa!sv a large round church, 
now rebuilt as a farm-house, and still 
called The Temple. The embattied 
square tower t+ reviains at the South 
end, of two stories; the upper story 
was formerly open to the roof, but 
has of late years been fitted up asa 
chamber by Mr. Williamson, tlie pre- 
sent occupier. The lower story is the 
cellar, vaulted with groived «arches, 
on whose centre are eight shiclds. 
The central one is charged with a 
cross, the otheis are: **A chevron 
charged witha crescent between three 
squirrels; Lovell.—in a bordure en- 
grailed a chevron between three 
spread eagles.—Twenty roundels, a 
dextec canton, Ermise; Zouchi— 
Barry of eight, in chief a greyhound; 
Skipwith.—in a bordure engrailed, 
a chevron Ermine.-—A chevron be- 
tween three fieurs de fis.—Three 
garbs quartering seme de lis, a lion 
rampant.—Ermine on a fesse, tiree 
crowns. 

At other jviots of the ribs: 

Ermine, a fesse fusilee impaling a 
bend, Ermine; J//ebden, impalmg 
Ryc.—On a bend three stars impaling 
on a bend three birds. —Two buils im- 
paling the bend and birds.—A plain 
shield §.” . 

Over and under the South window 
without are three shields, one charged 
with a cross, and the iwo next—On 

bend three birds. 


Yours, &c.’ Joun Moore. 





* Monasticon Angiicanum, vol. IL. page 
§ A South view of this ‘Tower, engraved by b. 


Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 10: 
ce any of your Correspondents 
give me information relative 
to Richard Laurence, esq. Au- 
thor of ** The interest of Ireland in 
its Trade, and Wealth stated; in Two 
Parts, &c. Lond. 1682-3,” Svo.; or 
of Lieutenant Thomas Addison, resi- 
dent in Ireland in 1722; but supposed 
to be a native of England ; or of Major 
Reading of Saintoff in Yorkshire, 
who died at Kinsale, co. Cork, April 
19, 1725. Inthe Church at Kinsale 
there is an escutcheon with his arms, 
impaled with those of his wife. 
Yours, &c. BioGRAPHIcUS, 
—— 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 15. 
-T would be esteemed a favour if 
you can refer to any Memoirs of 
the. Rev, Dr. John Pettingall; by 
whom several valuable communica- 
tions appear in the * Archeologia.” 
Yours, &c. M. G. 
eee 
Mr. Unsan, New Romney,Jan.16. 
¥ ANY of my friends who hold 
dé farms in different parts of this 
country, and who have bad land on 
those farms which they conceive 
might be turned to a more profitable 
account, wish to try the /grostis 
Slolonifera (#iorin Grass) so much 
recommended by your correspoudent 
Dr. Richardson, near Armagh and 
Dungannon, in Ireland, in your vol, 
LX XIX. pp. 133, 908, but are ata 
loss how to procure it. I have been 
requested: to suggest to the Doctor 
most respectfu:ly, through the me- 
dium of your very valuable Reposi- 
tory, thal if a coloured and accurate 
priat of the plani were inserted in 
one of your Numbers soon, and the 
proper method of planting it given, 
they might be able to find it by that 
means, as he states * i is indigenous?) 
and more common lo ail parts of thé 
United Kingdoms than any other 
grass.” This would save a great deal 
ol trouble to the worthy Doctor ; and 
they have promised to give it a fair 
trial, the event of which shall be most 
faithfully laid before the publick. 
Yours, &e. CuLton. 





A I 


2, 555, + Page 276. 
Howictt from a 


drawing by John 


Moore, js given in the Second Part of Collevtions for a Topographical History of the 
Hundred of Aveland, County of Linco'n, now publishing, 


§ Sanderson's MS. in Muscam. 
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1810.) Baruack Rectory.— Mr. 


Mr. Unpan, Jan. 6. 
| SEND you a View (Plate I.) of 

the Rertorial House at Barnack, 
near conten in Northam, v oe 
a parish of some consequence by the. 
“atiguity of several of its houses, and 
by the mon 
noes — i er refer to 
Mr. Brydges’s History of Northamp- 
tonshire, vol.,1, p. 492. ; 

The Rectory has been the residence 


of several wo. Divines; particu- 
latly of the lateéx pon thoes 
nell (father present very 
Dean of. Witiehester); who died ia 
April 1798,,and whom you have rey 
corded in volame LXVILI. p. 626. 
ours, &.. M. Greens. 
. ———ee 
Mr. Unsan, Bath, Dec. 31, 1809, 
AM much obliged to your Printer 
for the trouble he has taken ia 
forwarding .my Annotations on the 
Poems of ho » which had lain so 
many years ne; in the Library 
of our late worthy friend Mr. Goven; 
whose death must have becn a great 
affliction to you. I wish it were in 
my power to add any thing to the 
well-merited unr on his excel- 
lent character with w you have 
favoured us. I had the happiness to 
-enjoy his friéndship and good opi- 
nion many years; and had oumerous 
opportunities of observing the beuc- 
volence and humanity ‘of his disposi- 
tion towards the sick poor: my ap- 
peals to him on their account were 
always received with a kindness and 
cheerfulness which encouraged the 
repetition: it may, indeed, be truly 
said, that his,ecllar was as open to 
the necessities of afflicted industry, 
as his noble Library to the wants aud 
wishes of literary men. Such was his 
liberality in the, last respect, that 
om a time when f have expressed a 
ish to look inte a searce book for the 
purpose of cnabling me.to establish 
an opinion respecting antiquity 


of Rowley’s Poems hostile to his own, - 


(and, [| am sorry to add, hostile 
yours also,) be hath go far anticipat 
my wishes and my labour, that, far 
from suffering me to send for it, I 
have found the book at my own honse 
long before the fatigues of the day 
would permit me to open it. 

If the same spirit had actuated 
every one who took an interest in 
that curious question, the literary 

Genr. Mac» January, 1810. 


g 


umental memorials in the - 


‘mature experience, will stil 


Gough.—Rowley’s Poems. 9 


world would not haye been so long 
and so much insulted with the avimo- 
sity of a dispute couducted, in many 


iumstances, rather as a. fierce conten- 
tion for xietory, than a calm and 
candid enquiry for truth. 1 can see 
no reason why two persous of differ- 
ent opiuions may not canvass the 
question thoroughly, and at the same 
time steer clear. of wrath and hosti- 
lity > _ being ee object of their 
enquiry, they ought to be a mutual 
aid to each sben 

_ If the applauded Editor of Chaucer 
had contined himself to a bare asser- 
tion that, in his opinion, the Poeins 
attributed to Rowley were a modern 
forgery, his. reputation might have 
gone far, in the estimation of a nu- 
merous class of readers, towards de- 
ciding the question: bet when that 
gentleman ‘produced his particular 
arguments, it. was natural for those 
argumeo's to be closely examined : 
and it, upom such examination, it 
shall hereafter appear that the Jan- 


uage may, in almost every instanc 
Be defended by extracts from r ‘lly 
antient writers; if, Out of a list of 
something less than one huudred 
words which he has objected to, not 
more than four or five remain now 
ina state of uncertainty, surely the 
tables will be turned; aud that high 
reputation, that knowiedge of the 
old English language for which he 
has been celebrated, must become a 
powerful argument in favour of the 
antiguity of the Poems; for if nu- 
merous antient, forms of expression 


~ occur in the Poems.to which he was 


a stranger, who had every assistance 
from glossaries and learuing, from 
age a segues, from critical sa- 
gacity, @ mind long exercised in 
this particular line of study, how are 
we to suppose they were within the 
reach of an infant, destitute of every 
une of these ad vantages? 

The receipt of the Papers whieh, 
although now superseded by more 
be of 
some use in the farther investization 
of the subject, was the more pleasing, 
as I had mtended to request you 
would interest yourseif in the reco. 
very of them: and I am pot without 
hope that you may be lucky enough 
to fall in with something more of 
mine on the same subject. 

| flatter myself that | have already 

pointed 






















































_ instances of negligence, and 


pointed out, in my “ Introduction to 
an Fxamination of the internal tvi- 
dence,” &c. on this subject, so man 


tent error, on t of Messrs, 

ariou and Tyrwhitt, and so many 
proofs of the misconception of 
sages by Chatterton, as to shew that 
the question of their authenticity or 
spuriousness is still open to farther 
investigation; and of great import- 
ance to those who are anxious for the 
discovery of truth, in a subject bighly 
ihteresling to the History of the Kng- 
ish Language. 

if 1 can obtain a candid hearing, I 
have not the smallest doubt of being 
able to shew, that it was absolutely 
im possible for Thomas Chatterton to 
have written the Poems attributed to 
Rowley: and I have, at the same 
time, the fullest confidence that I 
shall place the argaments which the 
late Mr. Steevens produced, and the 
marks of literary resemblance which 
he and others inive deemed deiwon- 
strative of a writer posterior to the 
age of Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, and others, in-such a light as 
to cowvince every inspartial reader 
that no deduction can be drawn from 
thein, ai least none favourable to the 
opinion of Mr. Stecvens, although it 
will be very possible to shew that se- 
veral of those marks have # tendency 
dire ‘ty contrary? 

But that | may not appear to be 
dealing in mere assertion, I claim a 
piace in ibe Gentleman's Magazine 
or the following abticipation of a 
page in an inte Ksgay, intituled, 
*¢ Other Marks of Literary Resem- 
blance; or, an Investigation of the 
Marks of Literary Imitation affecting 
the disputed Question of the auihen- 
ticity or spuriousness of Rowley’s 
Poems.” ‘his Essay now lies beiore 
me, ready for the press; but iteannot 
with propriety rw at present, as 
it forms the concluding part of my 
Enquiries. The passige to which | 
now refer comprehends one of the 
first and strongest of Mr. Steevens’ 
Marks of imitation, one which has 
been hitherto generally received ag 
decidedly imitutive of Shakspeare: 
“The: Tournament begyanes; the ham- 

mers sounde,”’ 

‘ Rowtey. 
“The Armourers accymplishing the 

Knights 
With clink of hamme = c'osing rivets up.” 
Suaxsreare, K. H. V, 


¥0 Dr. Sherwen on the Authenticity of Rowley’s Poems. [Jan. 


A resemblance ef expression is 
freely admitted ; and more is required 
iw reply than merely to observe, that it 
would have been diilicult for two wri- 
ters who were descr bing the same thing 
to aveid clingideagn f enpeentien: it 
is unnecesgary to believe that either 
the Author of the Tournament or 
Shakspeare recollected the more 
striking comcidence in the following 
lines of Chaucer ; 


——— “ And fast the Armourers also, 
With file and hammer pricking to and fro.” 


I am not satisfied with the general 
remark, that, upon similar subjects, 
and ander similar circumstances, dif- 
ferent writers will express themselves 
in similar language. I koow that 
Drayton, in his Baitle of Agincourt, 
has given us a description which 
might have been addaced by Mr. 
Steevens with equal appearance of 
imitation : 

“The poor distressed Englishmen the 
whiles, [with dread, 

Not dar’d by doubt, and less appaii’d 
Of their arm’d pikes some sharp'uing are 

the piles, [head ; 

The archer grinding bis barb’d arrow 
Their bills and blades some whetting are 

wih files, 

And some their armours strongly riveted ; 
Some pointing stakes to stick into the 

ground, , [wound.” 
To guard the bowmen, and their horse to 


It is plain that Mr. Stcevens mighit 
have chosen any one of these passages 
ag the counterpart of Rowley’s line, 
“The Tournament begynnes ; the ham- 

mers sounde.”’ 


Yet, I believe, nane will coutend that 
Drayton and Shakspeare imitated 
Chaucer. “Rowley’s line. was un- 
doubtedly an imitation, but neither 
of Chaucer, Sha re, wor Dray- 
ton; it was the correct imitation of 
a fact to which Mr, Steevens was 
stringer; for it never occurred to 
him, nor to any of the combatants in 
this controversy, that in the Forma- 
lary of antient Tournaments, which 
Chatterton never saw, and for which 
vide the. Antiquarian Repertory, vol. 
I. p. 39, we find, amongst  othet 
things coincident with passages mRow- 
Jey’s Tournament, that the company 
really assembled, either by striking 
hammers against a bell, or by son 
of trumpet, so that 

“The Tournament begynnes; ‘he hem- 


mers sounde”’ 
is 
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18 10.] Authenticity of Rowley's Poems-~Illustrations of Horace. 11 


is a line which cannot be placed to 
the account of any other coincidence 
than that of the just representation 
of a fact well known to the original 
writer; but to which Chatterton was 
as great a stranger as Mr. Steevens. 

his is one only out of some -hun- 
dred instances, not hitherto noticed, 
that may be very easily produced, in 
confirmation of the remark, that it 
has been the fate of Rowley’s Poems 
often to be charged with, and sus- 
pected of, a spurious origin, from 
reasons which, when thoroughly can- 
vassed, are strongly characteristic of 
their authenticity. 

{ must, therefore, repeat that, 
when the late Messrs. Warton, Tyr- 
whitt, Steevens, and other learned 
men, have declared their conviction 
that the Poems attributed to Rowley 
are modern forgeries, | felt myself 

-bound to pay the greatest deference 
and respect to their assertions: but 
when those learned men condesceuded 
to produce arguments and particolar 
reasons in support of their opinion— 
when | am told by one that they are 
modern forgeries, because we never 
find iu them, as in all really antient 
poetry, the plural noun confounded 
with the singular verb—because the 
abound with compound ~ my suc 
as the eve-speckt wing of the owlett 
—by another, that they are modern 
forgeries, because we frequently find 
in them the singular verb with the 
plural termination, contrary to the 
practice of all antient English au- 
thors; and that they contain expres- 
sions, such as “every cyne,” which 
“ would not have been a@ oi more in- 
tellivible in the fifteenth century than 
at present”—J say, when these, and 
a hundred other arguments of a simi- 
lar nature, are hrought forward, 
every one of which 1 have it in my 
‘power completely to refute, when I 
can shew that they contain almost as 
many instances of the plural noun 
with the singular verb as they contain 
pages; that the eve-speckte wing of 
the owlett is a correct, beautiful, and 
really antient expression, which nei- 
ther Chatterton nor any of those gen- 
tlemen understood; when I can prove, 
by a numerous list of quotations, that 
our antient writers were in the habit 
of adding the plural termination to 
the singular verb, and that the phrase 
of every eyne is an antient mode of 
expression, perfectly consistent with 
ttitient usage ; | am notonly justified 


in holding a contrary opinion; but I 
have a right on my part to assert, 
that if they be modern fo: geries, they 
are the production of a writer sinh 
more skriful in the old English tan- 
guage than any of the writers by 
whom their authenticity hath beéa 
called in question. 

That | have in part effected what I 
have here advanced, | beg leave to 
refer to my “ Introduction to.an Ex- 
amination of some part of the intere 
nal Evidence respecting the Antiquity 
of certain Publications said to have 
been found in Manuscripts at Kristol, 
written by a learned Priest, and 
others, in the Fifteenth Century ; but 
generally considered as the supposi- 
titious Productions of an ingevious 
Youth of the present age *.” 

That I hope to effect the whole, I 
must refer to “An Examination of 
the internal Evidence, or, an Apo- 
logy for the Believers in the Anti- 
quily of Rowley’s Poews,” which is 
now ready for the press, and which 
it is my inteation at some future pe- 
riod either to publish myself, or to 
leave behind me ready for publica- 
tion, together with “ Other Marks of 
Literary Resemblance; or an Exami- 
nation of the Marks of Literary [mi- 
tation affecting the disputed Question 
of the Antiquity or Spuriousuess of 
Rowley's Poems.” 

Yours, &. Joun Sucrwen. 
= 
IL.ustaations or Horace. 
Book I. Sarsee Ill. 
(Continued from Vol. LX XIX, 
p- 1110.) 

VV ANDRI manibus tritium dege- 

~~ cit.) The, interpreters are not 
agreed whether here is vient the old 
King Evander, with whom we are 
brought acquainted in the Bueis of 
Virgil, or Evander the artist, who, 
as the old Scholiast informs us on the 
testimony of those qui de personis 
Horatianis scripseruni, was carried, 
among other captives, to Rome, on 
the death of Antonius the triumvir, 
and is said to have enriched that em- 
poriam of the world with a great 
number of exquisite works. Dr. 
Bentley and Winkelmann are of the 
latter opinion; and Junius, in his 
Commentary on the xxxivth, xxxvtb, 
and xxxvith Books of Pliny, sup- 

* Pruited by Meylers, isuth, ¥ re Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, London, 
1809, for the benefit of the Literary Fund, 
in Gerard-street, Soho. 
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poses that the Antonius Evander is 
meant, whom Pliny mentions as hav- 
-ing made a new head to-a statue of 
Diana executed by the famous sculp- 
tor Timotheus, at that time standing 
in the Temple of the Palatine Apollo. 
It is well known that among the Ro- 
mans it was.a great point of luxury 
to possess dishes of ingenious work- 
manship. Those made by Evander 
were, perhaps, of a sort of Egyptian 
porcelain, and held in particular esti- 
mation on account of the elegance 
both of the work and of the fashion. 
Saumaise has shewn * that the word 
tritum may signify as much as tortum 
or tornctum, turned; and thus this 
word is as appropriate to a sort of 
fine pottery, as the anger of the host 
to the guest who had carelessly 
thrown down a brittle vessel of such 
value from the table. — Those who 
prefer making this catillum Evandri 
manibus tritum a culinary antique of 
the aboriginal Shephérd-king Evan- 
der, appeal in support of their hypo- 
thesis to an epigram of Martial ce 
viii. 6.] where a certain old fellow, 


Euctus, brags much of the bigh anti- 
quity of his drinking vessels, and cites 
none but celebrated names of the he- 
reic age as the antient owners of 


them : his goblets, however, were all 
of silver; whereas King Evander can 
hardly be supposed to have had any 
other than wooden or earthen cups. 
Tritum then is equivalent to anti- 
quated, worn out by use. ‘The mean- 
ing, however, according to this in- 
terpretation, seems to me so forced, 
that in translating the passage | 
should rather follow Dr. Bentley's. 


Queis paria esse fere placuit pec- 


cata, &c.| Here begins the disputa- 
tion with the Stoics, whose famous 
paradox, All actions, in as much as 
they are right or wrong, are equally 
right or wrong, Horace on this oc- 
casion combats in the true spirit and 
gone of a genuine Socratic poet, op- 
posing dialectic subtleties by the coin- 
mon apprehension of mankind, and 
deriving his notions of human affairs 
rather from experience and the annals 
of thé world, than from ontological 
abstractions. His reasoning on the 
subject is this. The common sease 
of mankind (sensus communis) that 
which among all polished natioxs is 
the custom or practice (mores), and 
the public interest (wtilitas ), are alike 
wanifesily repugnant to the Stoical 





. 
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principles, (ver. 91, 98.) To be brief, 
it is simply what is profitable to the 
species at large that has conducted 
mankind ia determining the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, and in 
the decision of what was jnst and 
equitable im particular emergencies. 
When mankind in the primitive rude- 
ness of nature roamed about the fo- 
rests of the uncultivated earth, they 
had as yet no conceptions of laws and 
obligations. ‘They sought merely to 
gratify their animal. instincts, and 
whenever collisions arose, force de- 
cided. The natural consequence of 
this was, an universal war (the Hob- 
besian bellum omnium contra omnes) 
which must have terminated in the 
total exlermivation of the species, 
had there not been something in man, 
the expansion whereof was as natural 
to him as the growth of his body 
and the unfoldmg of his animal 
powers, (ver. 98—103.) This some- 
thing unfolded itself in mankind, so 
as that they, by an opens natural 
instinct, inyented a language, by 
means of which they were enabled to 
fix their conceptions, to elevate their 
sensations te ideas, and mutually to 
impart their thoughts to each other. 
From that moment human life as- 
sumed a different form; the brutal 
ferocity vanished; the seuse of the 
infinite inconvenience they suffered 
in that state, led them to the idea of 
a social establishment. They saw 
that for their own interest they must 
set bounds to their propensities, and 
put a bridle upon their passions; and 
thus is the dread of .wrong, that is, 
the desire of being delivered from the 
destructive consequeuces of a lawless 
liberty, the parent of justice, or of 
the first positive law which reasen 
gives to man, and whereby all acts of 
violence, or aggressions upon ano- 
ther, as being directly incompatible, 
with the peace and general welfare of 
society, are declared to be wrong or 
offences, and obnoxious fo social ven- 
geance, (ver. 103—112.) This ven- 
geance, which the society takes on 
its offenders, could not, without fall- 
ing into the old inconvenience, be left 
to the caprice of particular injured 
persons: for nature alove does not 
teach maakind, so safely to decide 
what in every emergency is right or 
wrong, as it teaches every one by 
simple perception what is an evil or 
a good for them; on the aan 
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the anger by which we are heated on 
having suffered an injury, would al- 
ways in our vengeance transcend the 
bounds of equity. It must be the 
laws, therefore, that exercise the of- 
fice of correction in the society ; and 
since, in determining the punishment, 
regard must principally be had to the 
damage which the society, or the 
party immediately injured, has sus- 
tained; and no one of sound judg- 
ment in this respect will assert, that 
it is of equal import, whether a man 
plucks a turnip from another's field, 
or whether he robs a temple, whe- 
thér he has raised a bump oa a man's 
head with a staff, or throtticd his 
own father: so neither can it be with 
reason affirmed, that these crimes 
merit equal punishment; and thence 
it is manifest that penal laws are ne- 
cessary. to serve as the ground-plot of 
equity, in virtue whereof crimes are 
punished in proportion to the injury 
they do to society. (ver. 118—129.) 
Cum prorepserunt primis animalia 
terris, &c.| Horace, notwithstand- 
ing that his moral philosophy ordi- 
narily betrays the pupil and friend of 
the Socratic school (to which Epicu- 
rus, likewise in point of morality, was 
very closely attached), appears as far 
as concerns his ideas of the universe 
and the origin of things, to have 
adopted the notions of the Epicureans 
touching those objects which are 
aboye our horizon (qu@ supra nos, 
upon which Socrates cither never en- 
tered at all, or if he even did, it was 
only in a very popular manner, and 
arguing ad hominem), as the most 
natural, and perhaps as the most con- 
venient to him. It is, therefore, the 
less surprising, that with respect to 
the origin of mankind, be comcided 
With Lucretius; since almost all ci- 
vilized nations have been forced to 
confess, that there wasa time when 
their fovefathers roamed about the 
forests, ate acorns, and, knowing no 
positive laws, in all cases where their 
passions came into collision, termi- 
uated the dispute by the physical law; 
in virtue whereof, the stronger over- 
powered the weaker, abusive or jo- 
cosely, called the right of the strung- 
est. The Poet was moreover obliged, 
in deducing his arguments against the 
Stoics, to fetch them from that dis- 
tance; forasmuch as he had to prove, 
in opposition to them, that the theory 
of right and wrong was a cousequence 
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and product of culture; or, in other 
words, that it was not more natural 
and innate to man than speech, cloth- 
ing, dwelling, social connexion, in- 
dustry, and all other things, whereb 
he is distinguished from the dumb 
crestures, as being all indeed cén- 
tained in the human pature; yet can 
no otherwise be produced and brought 
to a certain height of perfection, 
than by a tardigradous process, and 
through the aid of numerous fos- 
tering circumstances. 

Non nosti quid pater, inquit, Chry- 
sippus dicat | Chrysippus, who im- 
mediately after Cleanthes filled the 
philcanphia chair of Zeno, the found- 
er of the stoic sect, is here styled fa- 
ther Chrysippus, because he sivod in 
such high repute with the stoics, that 
it was usually said of him, Without 
Chrysippus there would be no Stoa. 
He was in the strictest sense a doctor 
sublilissimus, and one of the aculest 
opponcats of the Bpicureansect. But, 
notwithstanding the reputation in 
which he was held by his party, of 
the seven hundred and five books 
which he is reported to have com 
posed, not one is come down to us; 
aud it does not appear that the world 
has lost much by that accident. 

Ut Alfenus vafer.| Thegeuveral opi- 
nion of the interpreters,which likewise 
the biegrapher antiquorum [Ciorum, 
the commentators of Pomponius, and 
numbers of the learned besides, ani- 
forwly follow, is, that the persou here 
spoken of is the celebrated Publ. Al- 
fenus Varus, ove of the most eminent 
lawyers of the Augustan age. This 
ppivion has ao other voucher than the 
old scholiast and his copyists, whose 
validity we are already acquainted 
with*. To me it seems nol improba- 
ble, that this scholiast has here play- 
ed usa trick, agreeably.to his usual 
practice. Hewasiguorant who the Al- 
fenus of Horace was; but the LCtus P. 
Alfenus Varus of Cremona (who is one 
and the same person with the P. Al- 
finius of Dio, and the P. Alfinius, who 
wascousul in the year 754) being much 
better known to him; he therefore 
made no doubt, that Horace was 





* His words are: Urbane satis (Hora- 


tius) illum irridet, qua,abjecta sutrina guam 
in municipio suo Cremonensi exe uerat, Ro- 
mam vent, magistroque sue MM. Sulpicio, 
ICto, ad, tantam pervenit scacntiam ut et con- 
sulatum gereret, et publica funcre effer retur. 

speaking 
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speaking of that Alfenus, and then 
proceeds to inform us, that this law- 
yer had formerly worked at Cremona 
as a shoemaker; as if he had else- 
where learnt this anecdote, though 
he had borrowed it only from Horace 
himself, — Now it was indeed nof im- 
possible, that the son of a Cremonian 
shoemaker had for some time in his 
early youth carried on the profession 
of his father, and vot feeling a spe- 
cial call to the gentle craft, after- 
wards migrated to Rome, where he be- 
came pupil to Serv, Sulpitius, a great 
Jaw yer, and at last consul. It is how- 
ever equally possible, that Horace 
had a quite different Alfenus in view. 


One may have been brought upashov- 


maker, have given up the trade, and 
taken to a hundred other businesses, 
and yet not one of them be of neces- 
sity exactly that of an attorney. It is 
however not only possible, but highly 
probable, nay almost evident, that 
the Bard had a different Alfenus in 
his thoughts. Alfenus the advocate 
survived our Poet several years; he 
however speaks of his Alfenus as one 
no donger alive, erat; which erat it 
would have been absurd to use, had 
AWenus been still living. For then 
it would have been absolutely neces- 
sary to put est, because precisely 
thereupon the point of the stoical ar- 
gument turns, * the wise man is (vir- 
iualiter) a shoemaker, in the same 
manner as a sheemaker, who has given 
up the business, is still always a shoe- 
maker, because he can actually be- 
come so whenever he will *.”” — Just 
after writing this, I perceive that the 
celebrated Antecessor of Utrecht, 
Everard Otio, in his P. Alfenus Va- 
rus ab injuriis veterum et recenti- 
orum liberatus t+, has enforced the 
very same argument, and has in ge- 
_neral produced such good reasons for 
dispossessing the worshipful company 
of cordwainers of the unjast assump- 
tion of the honour which has hitherto 
accrued to them from this almost ge- 
neral. mistake of the learned, that it 
would be superfluous to waste one 
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word more about it. — To conclude, 
the reasons adduced by Dr. Bentley 
are in my mind sufficient to induce us 
to read, instead of the commen lection 
sulor, in spite of the scholiast, tonsor 
[barber]. 

Latras,] Acontemptuousallusion 
to the near affinity of the stoical sect 
with the cynic or doggish. 

Ineptum preter Crispinum secta- 
bitur.| Horace characterises Cris. 
pinus (with whom we are already ac- 

uainted, from the conclusion the 
irst Satire) by the epithet fneptus ; 
for which the Greeks, according to 
arer. irk of Cicero, had ‘no equivalent 
te a their language, and Mr. Wie- 
laod observes, neither have the Ger- 
swans; but to which the English word 
dotard is perhaps perfectly adequate. 
“« This word,” Cicero in his Onator ¢ 
makes Cesar. say, “has always ap- 
peared to me ove of the most sivui- 
ficant in the Latin language, and cus- 
tom has given it a very extensive 
scope. For one who in talking has 
no regard to time and circumstances, 
who prates too much, and is too fond 
of hearing himseif speak or chatter, 
who pays no attention to what is due 
to the dignity of the persons with 
whom he converses, or whether what 
he is telling can be interesting tothem, 
or whether it is of consequence for 
them to hear him; in short, whoever, 
in what manner, and on what occasion 
it be, talks impertinently, verbosely, 
and tediously, is, with us, ‘nepius. A 
fault with which the eximiously eru- 
dite Greeks (eruditissima illa Cre- 
corum natio ) are abundantly endowed. 
Hence, probably, it arises, that they 
have no word in their language for 
this failing, the odiousness whereof 
hasnever oncestrack them. An ongst 
all tie ineptiis, however, the multi- 
tude of which is innumerable, in my 
judgment scarcely any one is greater [ 
than (as they are wont to do) to dis- 
pute, without the least regard to 
place, time, and persons, on the most 
abstruse and unnecessary subjects in 
the world, with the most subtile (and 
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* It may be here objected, how then could Horace immediately before have said of 
Tigellius est instead-of erat, since Tigellius likewise was no, longer living: 1 answer, 1. ln 
that construction we may put est for erat, when the subject is concerning, one defunct ; 
but not erat for est, when speaking of one still alive; 2. Hermogenes stands here not 
particularly for himself, but for any great singer; as we are wont to say an Apelle:, a 


Lys 


us, for some great painter ov statuary. 


+ Thesaur. Jur, Rom, vol. v. cap. iii. p. 1645 


t Lib. ii. cap.-4, 


tire 
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tiresome) sophistry,” — As it seems 
robable to me, that Crispinus (whom 
orace, whenever he mentious bim, 
represenis as a silly, insipid pedant) 
was profvundly versed in this last 
ge of iveptitudes, | conceive that 

r what he bere intends particularly 
to express, no fitter term can be 
found than gabbler; which, though 
not a dignified expression, and bor- 
rowed only from vulgar life (vor de 
medto sumta, as our Poet cails such 
words, ver. 243 of the Epistle to the 
Pisoes), yet, on that very account, 
more forcibly expresses what he here 
intends to say, 'n the Freach, views 
radoteur would have more properly 
expressed this inepixs, than the too 
common word sot, which Batteux has 
nade use of, Ww. T. 

Great Ormond Street. 

—— 

Mr. Urnsay, Nav, 20, 1809, 
FEW years ago, some trouble 
was taken to investigate the ori- 

gin of the Gypsies, whose dispersion 
over the face of the earth had made 
them remarkable, in almost every 
habitable part of the world. But I 
think we have as great curiosities 
amongst us, of whom we have but a 
very imperfect knowledge, little more 
than of the former ; | meanthe present 
race of Jews, whose loyalty and so- 
briety are the most interesting crite- 
rions in their character in every coun- 
try throughout their dispersion, | shal! 
not trouble you with their present state 
abroad, as thathasbeen ably done some 
months sinceinanother Magazine from 
a German publication, a complete 
translation of which will soon appear in 
an handsome volume. | shall only fol- 
Jow the method of the first, and con- 
fine myself to their progress and 
practice m England; and, by com- 
paring their improvement abroad, 
shew that the English part of their 
community are far behind their bre- 
thren on the Continent, in education 
aud literary accomplishments. 

When they came first into England 
is not certainly known. Nothing relat- 
ing to them is mentioned by either 
British or Saxon Authors; but we 
have undoubted proof that they were 
hoticed in the reign of Kdward the 
Confessor, in whose Laws we find an 
article which shews that they were 
then treated as vassals to the Crown ; 
in which light they were constantly 
fousidered until their banishment in 


1290, The words of the Confessor’s 
Law are very reniarkable, 

‘* Be it known that all the Jews, 
wheresoever they be within the 
Realm, are under the King’s guard 
und protection, as his vassals ; neither 
can any otic of them put himself un- 
der the power of any rich person, 
without the King’s licence, for the 
Jews, and all they possess, belong to 
the King: And if any person shail 
detain them, or their moncy, the King 
“may claim it as his own property, 
they possessing nothing of theinsel ves.” 

Thus we fivd they were mere vqs- 
sals, Their persons and their goods 
were the King’s property. And you 
may observe there is something very 
strong in the expression—‘‘the Jews, 
and all they have, belong to the King.” 

This vassalage was so severe, tirat 
they could ae neither of their 
persons nor effects, without his partis 
cular licenee and permission. And 
the next mention we find of them is 
in Raiph Holiushed, who recocds the 
proseee of the Conqueror against 
these unfortunate oni when oan! 
first settled here, at the beginni 
his reign. He says, vol, til, p. 16. 
* Among other grievances whioh tlie 
English susteined by the hard deal- 
ings of the Conqueror, this is to be 
remembered, that he imtreduced the 
Jews itito the land frum ‘Rohian, and 
appointed them a place to mhabit 
and occupy.” 

This translation of these people, 
there is no doubt, was accomplished 
for a sum of money from them to 
him, who accordingly appuinted them 
a place to inhabit and trade in; and 
in which their persons and — 
were entirely at his disposal, not be- 
ing able to act without his particular 
permission. Yet in this subservient 
situation they increased and multi- 
plied; grew rich and insolent; inso- 
much that, by the end of Rufus's 
time, they became noted for various 
oppressions; zealous for their reli- 
gion, holding open disputes against 
the Church, and by various other 
misdemeanors, Henry II. was obliged 
to banish the wealthiest, and those 
that remained he fined 5000 marks. 
They afterwards dispersed themselves 
to Cambridge, Bory, Norwich, Lyon, 
Stamford, Northampton, Lincoln, 
York, &c. But there were some 
places which obtained such favour as 
to be exempted of their intrusion, as 

Newcastle, 
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Neweastle, to which Corporation it 
was granted, “that no Jew, from 
thenceforth, should remainor reside in 
their town, during the reign of Henry 
the Third, or his heirs.” 

Hence, we find, these people were 
always considered as alicus, not as 
free-born subjects, but as vassals to 
the Crown, who might be pillaged 
according to the King’s pleasure or 
eaprice. This was exactly the light 
they were looked upon until their 
banishment at the Coronation of Ed- 
ward I. And, accordingly, whenever 
the State was in necessity, or any of 
eur Sovereigns were disposed to raise 
money for any sudden emergency, the 
Jews were constantly called upon to 
supply the State's necessity, We have 
every reason to think that such ap- 
plications were popular in those 
times, and that the Nobles often ad- 
vised such measures, as they did not 
layanyburden upon the natural subject. 

That they were cousidered all this 
while as absolute vassals, aod treated 
as such, without mercy or regard, must 
be admitted from Richard First's 
Gealings with them ; for, upon his re- 
tarn home from the cr é in 1194, 
Roger Hoveden informs us, Annal. 
pars post. p. 745, that he appointed a 
Register Office for the Jews, in which 
all effects belonging to them were to 
be registered, and the concealment of 
any particular article was to be pu- 
nished with the forfeiture of liberty 
onal peoperty aud, in some cases, of 
pe elinquent’s whole estate. John 

rompton, and, Holinshed, give an 
account of this registry and its offi- 
ces. By these means we find that our 
Kings were always acquainted with 
the actual possessions of these peo- 
ple, whom they held in the most ab- 
solute subserviency possible, and per- 
fectly knew what sums they could at 
any time Jevy, upon them. Nor can 
it, after this review, be questioned, 
whether they were then cousidered as 
free-born subjects, when their persous 
and their goods were constantly re- 
gistered in such an exact manner, and 
for such a vassal use. History ia fuil 
of exactions made upon them during 
the whole time of the being here. 
My Lord Coke coniirms this truth, 
wheu he says, in his notes upon the 
Statule of Judaism, from December 
47, im the 55th year of Henry Lil. 
to Tuesday in Shrovetide, the second 
year of Edward }. which was about 
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seven ycars, the Crown received 
£A20,000. 15s. 4d.; a prodigious 
sum, cousidering that silver was then 
but 18, 8d. per ounce. 

, The severity and rough usage they 
met with im England, did not deter 
them from doing all in their power Lo 
advance their credit in trade wiih the 
nation, as well as the foreigners that 
resided here; and, to their credit, iL 


. must be owned, that they were never 


detected as spies or political evils. 
Even to the present time, they can- 
not be blames for want of allegiance, 
whatever other charges may be laid 
against their character. Though they 
were sometimes pinched by Govern- 
ment, it was for no other fault but 
that of possessing wealth, which was, 
aud is to the present day, at the 
King’s disposal, as I shall soon far- 
ther shew. Their transgressions and 
poeaity in many instances | shall omit 
xere, and leave their criminalities to 
the antient Historians who record 
them. All L shall notice is their poli- 
tical influence, and comparative state 
of improvement with the rest of their 
brethren abroad, who, it will be 
easily perceived, are above one hun- 
dred years advanced before them in 
every thing that can adorn the human 
character, 

Their eminence in trade must have 
been considerable, when it was found 
necessary to establish a superintend- 
ant over their body. But this high 
oflicer was not ove of their commu- 
nily ; he was nominated by the King, 
aud had power to regulate their con- 
duct iu every thing temporal, and he 
was called the High Justiciary of the 
Jews. His business was, to protect 
them from all mauner of oppression, 
not only from the natives, but aniong 
themselves; to decide all conteover- 
sies that might arise; and above all, 
to hold their seal, and keep the keys 
of their public treasury; by which it 
appears our Kings had an interested 
view in their allowance in the laad. 

As to their spiritual government, 
it was conducted in the same manner 
as it is at,present ; only that their syn- 
agogue was opened by a patent from 
the Crown under Certain restraints; 
but which, however, did not hinder 
them from as much of the exercise 
of their religion as was consistent 
with the temper of the times. The 
persecutions which the Jews suffered 
abroad al this time brought great 

numbers 
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pumbers here, as their civil and reli- 
gious interest was better secured than 
under the more despotic and Asiatic 
Governments, 

‘But they were not content with all 
this lenity: they were discovered 
lending out their money to foreigners 
out of the land; for which, with some 
other misdemeanours irrelevant here 
to mention, they were in 1290 en- 
tirely banished, by Proclamation of 
Edward I. on pretence that they im- 
poverished the country by excessive 
usury. When they withdrew, their 
number was estimated at 15,000. 
This banishment was to be perpetual : 
however, they found their way back 
during the Protectorate, were 
tolerated in the exercise of their reli- 

ion; but without any Act of British 
Legislature to settle them in the 
country; not even so much as a sin- 

Proclamation was made in their 
our, although they were —_ to 
fine immense sums for an establish- 
ment, and even offered to prove 
Cromwell their Messiah. But no- 


thing would do; the Protector was 
ashamed of the offer, and he let them 
settle, and privileged a part of Lon- 


don near Aldgate for their residence. 

Though they have often been im- 
posed upon by false Messiahs, yet 
they still have always looked to an 
extraordinary man for that Jong 
Wished for character to rise in their 
favour. It was in pursuit after this 
that their return to England was in 
some measure owing. The Fictec- 
tor’s character just then, according 
tosome of their opinions, answered 
their expectations; aud several even 
went so far as to fiatter the Usurper 
with that appellation, mistaking him 
for the oriyinal, as their successors 

}have Buenaparte. 

There is a curious anecdote of this 
affair im Mons. Raguenet’s /fist. 
#Olivier Cromwell, 12mo0, Haye, 
Vi, p. 290. He says, “ About this 
time, Rabbi Manasseh Ben Ieracl 
tame to England to solicit the Jews’ 
te-admission ; and about the same 
time a deputation of Asiatic Jews ar- 
tived also, with the noted Rabbi Ja- 
tob Ben Azabel at their head, to 
make private enquiry, whether Crom- 
well was not that Messiah they had so 
long expected. These deputies upon 
their arrival, pretending other busi- 
fess, were several times indulged 

* with the favour of a private audience 
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from him; and at one of them pro- 
posed buying all the Hebrew books 
and Mss = Sort to the University 
of Cambridge. But this the Protec- 
tor refused, rejecting the proposal 
with scorn, However, they had the 
liberty of viewing them ; afier which 
they took an opporiunity to enquire, 
among his relations in Huntingdon- 
shire, where be was born, whether 
any of his ancestors in the male line 
could not be proved of Jewish extrae- 
tion.” 

This project, it seems, did not suc- 
ceed; and, their enquiries into Oli- 
ver's pedigree not being carried on 
with all the secrecy such a scheme 
required, the true purpose of their 
errand into England became quick! 
known at London, and was very muc 
talked of; which causing much scan- 
dal among the Saints, they were sud- 
denly packed out of the oe 
without then obtaining any of their 
requests, to the, great joy of the 
Country, as well as the University of 
Cambridge, which being at that time 
under a cloud, on account of their 
former loyalty to the King, had every 
thing to fear from such visitors. 

Ip a short time after, another de- 
putation from Helland, with M. B. 
Israel again at their head, arrived 
here; but still Cromwell was not 
hardy enough to give them a licence 
to settle here. He only connived at 
it; as did Charles [1. and James II. ; 
and since the Revolution they have 
remained on the same fyoting, with- 
out any Act of Parliament for a legal 
settlement. 

It has been the opinion of the 
— Lawyers on this subject, that 
hey could never be m natural 
born subjects: while the Act of Par- 
liament by which they were expetled 
and outiawed remained in full force 
and ubrepealed. And we bave a te- 
markable instance of the opinion 
which the Government entertained of 
them in the year 1690. A dispute 
arose then between them and the 
Christian merchants, about the pay- 
ment of the Alien Duty, which the 
Jews attempted to. prove they were 
exempt from, first, by Royal Letters 
of Denization{ the grant of which 
they could never prove; and secondly, 
by being born in the Isiand of Great 
Britam. This matter was solemn! 
argued before the King in Council, 
who produced an Order, dated Hamp- 
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ton Court, October 14, 1690, revers- 
ing their request, as being founded 
on false pretences ; and superseded it, 
by ordering .them to. pay the said 
Alien Duty, notwithstanding any pre- 
tence they should make. 

They after, this remained quiet for 
70 years, until they attempted to get 
their Naturalization Bill; against the 
passing of which the most respectable 
of their community were very earn- 
est, as plainly seeing the destruction 
of their people at hand by that mea- 
sure ;.for if the bars of diet and in- 
termarriage among themselves were 
ence thrown down, a century would 
annihilate their profession; there- 
fore the heads of the Jews were the 
first in their clamours against it. 

These facts being too well known 
to be denied, L shall pass over the 
inass of evidence and matter of proofs 
for it, to show what my Lord Coke 
says on the subject, and proving that 
these people were always considered 
as Aliens. This Oracle of the Law 
has given his opinion very clearly on 
what is the Common Law of the land 
inthis case. In the seventh volume 
of his Cases, he positively says, “ The 
Jews, like all other Infidels, are, in 
the eye of the Law, Aliens in the 
highest degree ; perpetui inimici, per- 
petual enemies; for the Law- pre- 
sumes not they will ever be convert- 
ed, and that between them and Chris- 
tians there must be perpetual strife, 
and such a state of hostility as can 
never admit of peace in the present 
state of things.” 

By this opinion, we find that the 
Jews, im the eye of the Common 
Law, were always looked upon as 
Aliens ; neither natural-born subjects, 
nor capable of being naturalized ; but 
to remain perpetual Aliens, because 
there is,no reasonable ground to ex- 
pect they will ever be converted till 
the end of time. 

From these authorities, it is evi- 
dent that a Jew born. bere is not, 
therefore, a natural-born subject ; 
for our Laws have always pane meat 
his infidelity as an absolute disqualifi- 
cation; and accordingly our Fijgto- 
rians, as well as Statute Laws, unani- 
mously declare that these people 
were never considered as free-born 
subjects of this Realm; but assert 
that their condition was dependent 
vassalage, aud their persons avd for- 
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and, as it is my firm persuasion th 


tunes were entirely at the King’s dis 
posal, as his absolute property. 

In my next | shall pursue the sub 
ject to the limits of the present time, 
and discover the temper and pursuit 
of these people, by which the good 
folk of — will find themselves 
quite mistaken in the Jews. 

Yours, &. Henry Lemoine. 
———— - 
Oaks, Canterbury, 
Jan, 12. 
ik happens at this time to hay 
been the duty of the Treasurer 
and Surveyor of .the Church of Can 
terbury to examine the accounts {¢ 
the last 20 years, in order to average 
the repairs, as by requisition of Par 
liament : Geutiheasnah is £ 21,00 
aud leaves the annual average £.10. 
5s. After this exhibition, | shall take 
no farther notice of remarks in yo 
last volume, p. 1126, signed J. U. 
produced by malevolence and ill-h 
mour; as the Church has no reasos 
to fear the observatious of any T 
veller endowed with good sense, caw 
dour, and taste. W. W. 
I 
Mr. Urnsayn, Nov. 30, 1809, 
] HAVE been lately reading, wi 
the pleasure which I always de 
rive from all that proceeds from th 
pen of this gentleman and his daugh 
ter, Mr. Edgeworth’s “ Essays @ 
Professional Education.” My gral 
fication would have been unmixed 
but for a sneer iu it which is, | thik 
unjustly thrown out against a most i» 
genious naturalist and worthy mag; 


Mr. Urnnan, 


Mr. Edgeworth would not knowing 
or intentionally be guilty of injuste 
I am induced to notice the cir 
stance in your impartial Reposite 
in the hope that it will be correc 
in another edition. _ p 
The passage to which I alludey 
one in which, pointing out the nec 
sity of directing the attention to i 
portant objects, Mr. E.. takes oce 
sion to contrast the labours of se 
great authors with those of the N 
ralist Lyonnet, who, he observes, h 
* the curious impertinence to write 4 
quarto apon the anatomy of a Cate 
pillar.” “ Poor Lyonnet,” said | 
myself as soon as this passage cau 
my eye, “little did you think, whe 
employing weeks and months in pai 
ful labour, upon a work which y 
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flattered yourself would fill up a vast 
chasm in comparative anatomy, 
procure you immortalit — all 
future Physiologists—litfle did you 
think that this work, which had been 
dignified by the celebrated M. Bonuet 
as une demonstration -en fait de 
Vexistence de Dieu,” would ever be 
ridiculed by an. English philosopher 
as “a curious impertinence!” And 
what can have given rise to this barsh 
and unmerited sarcasm, 1 confess my 
inability to guess. Two suppositions 
may be made as to Mr. Edgeworth’s 
meaning: one, that he meant to say 
it was au impertinence to write at ail 
about an animal so minute and con- 
temptible as a Caterpillar; the other, 
that he intended to insinuate the ab- 
surdity, not of writing at all on such 
a subject, but of wriling.a quarto 
volume upon it. That he meant the 
former | can scarcely bring myself to 
believe. I cannot credit that Mr. 
Edgeworth is one of those who mea- 
sure the importance of objects in the 
seale of Nature by their cubical con- 
tents, and believe that great and 
small are God's standards of import- 
ance or futility. If such were his 
opinion, I need only refer him to bis 
late friend Dr. Darwin’s Phytologia ; 
and, having read what is there said re- 
specling the Aphidivorous Fly, | would 
ask him, whether the destruction of 
this little insect would not be likely to 
wee a far greater gap in Nature's 
chain than that of the Elephant or 
the Mammoth? But this reference 
would be unnecessary. Mr. Edge- 
worth cannot have to learn from me 
im that insects, even the smallest of them, 
are amongst the most effective agents 
of the Creator; that, in point of fact, 
they are often the most terribie of 
tourges, as well'#s indirectly the 
ost vaiuable of friends; and conse- 
quently he cannot mean to say that 
aiitention to the economy of such 
powerful agents is impertinent. Nor 
can he mean to say that it is-a mark 
of folly to attend to their anatomy. 
He must be aware of the importance 
of Comparative Anatomy, as well as 
ofthe imperfect state of this branch 
of science ; and that we know less of 
the anatumy of insects than of that of 
apy other class of animals. 
e are thus driven to the last sup- 
position. Mr. Edgeworth must mean 
that it was impertinent to think of 
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writing a quarto volume on a subject 
which ought by no means to have ex- 
ceeded a pamphiet in octavo. But 
can Mr. Edgeworth seriously set him- 
self up as the judge of the extent to 
which a description of the organs 
with which Ged Almighty has thought 
fit to furnish one of his creatures, 
should go? If Mr. Home or Mr. 
Cooper had favoured the world with 
a quarto volume upon the ana- 
tomy of the elephant, Mr. . Edge- 
worth, I dare say, would be the last 
man to sneer at such a laudable 
labour as “ impertinent.” But if Mr. 
Edgeworth bad ever taken the trou- 
ble to “ wianow” the astonishing 
“ Traite anatomique de la Cheniile du 
Saule” of byonnet, he would have 
found that the Creator had thought 
it worth his while to furnish this de- 
spicable animal with parts as numer- 
ous, organs as singular, and an ana- 
tomy as instructive, as the elephant. 
Why then should it be impertinent in 
man to occupy as much paper in de- 
scribing the wenders of the onc, as 
of the other? Mr. Edgeworth, | will 
venture to assert, would not think 
three quarto volumes too much to 
occupy in a conplete anatomical de- 
scription of man, Yet in man, 500 
muscles have never yet been described. 
In the Caterpillar of the willow, M. 
Lyonnet has discovered, and accu- 
rately described, four thousand and 
forty ! besides an apparatus of nerves, 
lungs, viscera, limbs, &e. &e. quite 
as numerous and intricate as the hu- 
man subject can boast. 
Was M. Lyonnet to have passed 
over the major part of these disco- 
veries, for the sake of compressing 
his remarks into Mr. Edgeworth’s 
legal compass? Surely, if it be worth 
while to do a thing, it is worth while 
to do it well; and if the opinion of 
M. Cuvier, who, in his adgirable 
Comparative Anatomy, has made 
such frequent use of Lyonnet’s la- 
bour’s, had been asked as to the ex- 
tent to which that indefatigable ana- 
tomist might pursue his observations 
without being guilty of “ curious ini- 
pertinence,” | am much mistaken if 
he would not have replied, ** Take 
Truth and Nature for your guide, 
and your observations cannot be too 
minuteyour volumes too large, nor 
numerous.” 
Yours, &c. 


s 
ENTOMOPHILUS. 


Mr. 
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Atherstone, 
Oct. 27, 1808. 
| SEND you inclosed the history of 
an extraordinary case of abstinence, 
an imperfect account of which hath 
been given in several Newspapers. 
You may, perhaps, think it tif’ not 
too long) not unworthy a place in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine ; thé extensive 
circulation of which hath pointed it 
out to me as preferable to the con- 
fining it to * mere medical publica- 
tion. E. Bourne. 
Ann Moor. a poor woman aged 
58, residing at Tutbury, in the count 
of Stafford, by common report hat 
lived about 16 months without taking 
any solid food whatever, and the 
eater part of the time also without 
iquids. In the early part of the his- 
tory of her abstinence, she was ac- 
customed to swallow occasionally 
small quantities of tea and water; 
but, these giving her considerable 
pain, she has for some months past 
washed her mouth only with a little 
cold water two or three times a week. 
Such was the account I received a 
few weeks ago, and that the Medical 
gentlemen in the town and neigh- 
bourbood of Tutbury (many havin 
been to see her) ‘were fully convince 
of the truth of the story. Anxious 
to sce so uncommon an instance of 
deviation from the natural laws of 
the human economy, | visited her 
on Monday the 17th instant, accom- 
— by Mr. Tylecote, Surgeon at 
ppleby, Leicestershire. From the 
vague and imperfect accounts we had 
each of us received of the situation of 
this poor woman, we expected to see 
an almost living skeleton, whereon 
were extended Fittle more than the 
common integuments of the body. 
How great was our surprise, then, 
to behold a good-looking counten- 
ance (I do not mean to say a healthy 
one), and far less general emaciation 
than may every day be witnessed in 
cases of fever, aud in the last stage of 
consumption. We had been informed 
that, upon laying the hand on the 
belly, no traces of the bewels could 
be felt; but that the teguments only 
remaining, the vertebra of the spine 
and the great artery descending along 
its course, were palpable on the 
slightest pressure; insomuch that, 
among the common reports given, it 
is said that the viscera are drawn up 
into the chest. We found the state 


Mr. Unsan, 


of these parts very different from the 
above descriptien of them; as will 


difference in this respect fr 

given by some of her other medical 
examinators, arises from the occa 
sional greater or less distension of the 
bowels themselves, and the tender. 
ness or flaccidity of the skin over 
them. ; 

Her pulse beat 96 in the minute, 
was regular, rather small, but hard, 
and underwent little or no variation 
during our examination. Her voice 
clear and strong ; respiration easy and 
free. Tongue somewhat dry and 
white in the middle; yet no thirst, 
She has frequently severe pain under 
the short ribs of the left side, in 
creased on pressure there, and als 
by lying on the right side. She ha 
sometimes head-ach; but when free 
from all pain can sleep very comfort 
ably : perspires a little occasionally on 
the hands and feet alone; and has 
sometimes general increased heat « 
the body, and flushiogs of the face. 
Her skin was then rather dry, as is 
found in a slight attack of fever, 
Placing our hands on the belly, the 
skin there was soft and loose, and 
the bowels plainly to be felt, dis 
tended with air and.some fluid ; which 
evinced themselves also to our orgam 
of hearing, by a gurgling noise simi 
lar to what happens by pressing on 4 
membranous tube tontaining air and 
water: and so far were the spine and 
great artery from being easily felt, it 
was only by considerable pressure that 
this could be done, which gave he 
much pain, and nearly brought o 
fainting ; and was followed by several 
eructations of air; and she says 
sometiines has discharges of air lik 
wise per anum. 

The following is the history of he 
case as related by herself. Some ti 
prior to the summer of 1806 she wat 
troubled with frequent pains of her 
sides and stomach, especially after 
eating; but her food was not the 
rejected, and she did not conside 
herseif so iil as to pay any particular 
regard to these circumstances. She 
had for a long time had the care of 4 
hoy who had the evil; over whe 
body were a wummber of very offensi 
sores. At the above period her app 
began to decline, and what little foc 
she took her stomach yauseated, Qo 
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did not reject ; and she fancied it had 
the smell and taste of the sores of the 
scrophulous boy. . Ia November fol- 
lowing she found herself unable to do 
her usual work, which was that of 
picking or beating cotton. In the 
month of March 1807, she was seized 
with fits, which by her Songun 
a r to be epileptic; these con- 
pt about a fortnight, and were 
succceded by cramps at the stomach 
and vomitings: she has had no fits 
since. _ About Easter of the same 
year, finding a total want of appetite, 
and much pain after swallowing, she 
gave up the attempt, and has never 
taken any thing solid since; nor has 
she any desire for food. For some 
time she continued to take now and 
then a little tea, and water, as men- 
tioned above; but having now no 
thirst at any time, she contents her- 
self with washing her mouth out only 
two or three times a week. She has 
had no stool since the 3d of August 
1807; but she passes from hali a pint 
to a pint of pale urine once in two or 
three days. 

This extraordinary mode of life, as 
might be naturally expected, did not 
obtain general belief ; and she was ac- 


cordingly looked upon by mauy of her 


neighbours as an impostor. ‘To dissi- 
pate this notion, she consented to be 
removed to avother house, where 
she was attended day and night for 
nearly three weeks b persons con- 
sisting partly of medical mea and 
partly of such of her neighbours as 
disbelieved her story. ‘These relieved 
each other regularly every four hours, 
and were satisfied that during the 
above period she took néither food 
nor drink, excepting once, by desire, 
she swallowed a spoouful or two of 
water, which gave her considerable 
pain. 

Such are the circumstances attend- 
ing this case, as collected by the testi- 
monies above described; but ferming, 
perbaps, an unique instance of such 
protracted abstinence, and so very 
contrary to the established habits and 
indispensable wants of animated na- 
ture, many persons are yet neverthe- 
less disposed to disbelieve the fact. 
However if there be any deception in 
the matter, it appears to be the most 
complete imposture ever practised. 1 
think we can scarcely withhold our 
credit to Lhe three weeks trial; and if 
80, 1 see no reason for doubting the 


truth of the whole. It is true that ia 
many cases of disease, in fevers parti- 
cularly, we find an almost total cessa- 
tion of appetite for solids for three or 
more weeks; but then there is usually 
an increased desire for liquids, aud at 
the termination of the disease the ge- 
neral appetite returns. It is owing, I 
imagine, to a want of appetite im 
tirely, that the continuance of life 
here, under the privation of food, is 
to be accounted for; fur hunger, if 
not satisfied, is itself a stimulus, which 
in time would destroy the body; 
hence those unfortunate persons whe 
are deprived of the means of grati- 
fying this appetite, quickly die. How 
then has life been sustained ia the case 
before us? if we eXamine the sub- 


ject philosophically, | think we may 


come to some rational conclusion. 
The elementary principles of the hu- 
man body, or those into which it may 
be reduced by means of chemistry, 
are very few. Thetood, whether solid 
or liquid, destined for its nutrition, 
and the repair of the changes and 
waste it undergoes during life, is also 
resolvable into the same principles ,; 
aud moreover, these = are 
present in the atmosphere we breathe, 
combined as it always is with watery 
vapour, &c. And il is only by the 
different combinations and modifica- 
tions of these few elementary princi- 
ples that the various articles of food, 
nay the almost infinite variety in the 
products of Nature, present themselves 
to our view; that one thing is sweet, 
one is sour, and another is bitter; 
this is soft, and that ishard; one proves 
salutary, aud avoth:r poisonous, &c. 
&c. And it is according to the rela- 
tive affinities which these elements 
have with cach other, that one is 
more readily thav another acted upon 
by the juices of the stomach, intes- 
tines, &c.; or ir familiar words, that 
one is of more easy digestion than 
auother, 

The univetsal receptacle for food, 
in mankind at least, is the stomach ; 
and if through this medium the hu- 
man body be supplied with nutriment 
containing only those principles which 
exist in the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds us; if by the total want of ap- 
petite this supply be precluded by the 
usual means; it is reasonable, or it 
is not unphilosophical at least, to 
suppose that life may be sustained if 
the saiwe principles can gain a 
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other channels. It et that the 
vigour and streugth of the body cannot 
be maintained im this manner, as isthe 
case with the subject under considera- 
tion; yet life itself maythus bepreserved 
for an iudefinite period. ‘The well- 
known instances of hybernating ani- 
mals afford proofs of its continuance 
for months by respiration alone. 

I shall conclude with a few obser- 
vations on two er three of the parti- 
culars noted in this case. in the first 
place the nutrition of the on is 
evidently introduced by the lungs (it 
is not our purpose to inquire here b 
what meaus it is afterwards assiimi- 
lated.) She lives apparently on air 
alone: to use her own expression, 
“she loves air,” and has the chamber 
window constantly open, As she al- 
most continually lies in bed, it is not 
probable that much is furnished by 
absorption from the general surface of 
the body; but it seems that a kind 
of digestive process is carried .on in 
the intestinal canal, and that a species 
of chyle is there formed. That there is 
some secretion there which undergoes 
a decomposition of its elementary 
principles, is apparent from the pre- 
sence of air md moisture which we 
discovered by pressing on the abdo- 


men ; and hence the frequent eructa- 
tions of flatus, &c.; but, from the te- 
nuity of the matter imbibed, there 


are no — particles to form what 
is usually evacuated by stool. The 
hardness of the pulse and dry state of 
the skin seem to indicaic that there is 
not a sufficiency of moisture iutro- 
duced into the system to answer the 
general intentions of Nature; and 
owing, as I suppose, to this defect, 
lite will be gradually exhausted. I 
apprehend that a thickening, perhaps 
an ossification of the pond g system 
has thus commenced, and will keep 
increasing, having begun at the most 
remote points from the heart which 
afford the greatest resistance to the 
action of that organ, thence ascending 
to the greater vessels, and to the heart 
itself; and from the gradual oblitera- 
tion of these, life will become extinct 
in a like manner to the burning out of 
a lamp. How long a time may be 
requisite for the completion of this 
process it is impossible to say; but, 
from present appearances, there is rea- 
son to believe she may continue some 
months longer. lt is probable that 
the frequent use of a warm bath (if 
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she could bear it) would tend to defer 

her dissolution. E. Bovuawe, M. D. 

a 

Mr. Unsan, Bunbury, Jan. 13. 
OUR Magazine beimg frequently 
devoted to the promotion of be- 
neficial objects, whether general or 
local, permit me to call the attention 
of your Readers to the following par- 

ticulars : 

The soil in the neighbourhood of 
this town, for a circuit of five or six 
miles, is generally a deep reddish 
loan, which is extremely productive 
in crops of corn and grass; and in- 
deed the Banbury district is reckoned 
the agricultural glory of the county *. 
But iis roads are proverbially bad, 
owing to the nature of the materials 
of which they are composed. We 
have no pebbles whatever, no gravel, 
no stones that will bear the pressure 
of a loaded waggon, without being 
speedily ground to dustor mire. No 
wonder, therefore, that our roads 
are bad. Had we good materials, 
we might soon have good roads. 
The inhabitants of this place are 
anxious to renove the reproach of 
its being ove of the dirtiest towns in 
England. Without goed reads, no 
country can avail itself of its re- 
sources to their full extent. We lay 
out more money on our highways 
than would suffice, in some places 
where good materials are at hand, to 
build triumphal arches through the 
principal streets. Still the grievance 
remains. Many plans have been pro- 
jected, and calculations made, to re- 
medy the evil, by pitching or paving. 
But the expence would be so great 
in bringing proper and sufficient ma- 
terials from such a distance, and af- 
terwards laying them, that the plans 
have been abandoned as ruinous and 
impracticable. 

Several of our principal streets and 
market-places are very wide and ex- 
tensive, and, of course, would require 
a very large quantily of stones to pave 
them. Our parochial expences are 
already very heavy, the poor nume- 
rous, our principal wanufactory de- 
clining, although we enjoy a very 
good geveral trade, and have lately 
expended nearly £20,000. in building 
a magnificent Church, which is not 





*¥ See Mr. Young’s Survey of Oxford- 
shire, lately published by the Board of 
Agriculture, 

yet 
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et finished, These expences must 
be borne chiefly by the taxed house- 
helders of the town, as this is an in- 
sulated parish, ‘with scarcely an acre 
of ground belonging to it. 

I have been thus particular ia de- 
scribing our situation, as no physician 
can prescribe a remedy without hav- 
ing a complete knowlege of the dis- 
order, Under these circumstances, 
what cau be done? The inhabitants 


are desirous of putting the roads into 


a durable state of repair. We would 
willingly profit from the experience 
of others, if any of your Correspond- 
ents dispersed throughout the United 
Kingdom con inform us, that, under 
like circumstances, means have been 
found of making good roads. 

It has been suggested, that the soft 
porous stones of this district might 

rhaps, by the agency of fire, and 
oe burnt in a kiln, be converted 
into a durable material, as, | am in- 
formed, is done in some -places. But 
this would be expensive; and we have 
not sufficient data on which to ground 
an expectation that the experiment 
would succeed. The opinions of your 
Chemical Readers on this head would 
be acceptable. Perhaps other dis- 
tricts may wish for like information. 

Another mode has been suggested: 
We are informed, that in some parts 
of Gloucestershire, and probably im 
other parts of the kingdom, Clinkers 
Gi. e. semi-vitrified bricks) ure used 
for pitching stables and other places, 
and are found to answer the purpose. 
Now, if these Clinkers will bear the 
frequent kicking of heavy horses, 
shod with iron, it is probable they 
wight also, if made sufliciently thick, 
bear the weight of heavy wheels, or at 
least might serve for paving foot-paths. 
We abound with strong clays in this 
neighbourhovd. But here some other 
difficulties arise. The Excise duty on 
bricks is considerable; and the law, 
I believe, will not allow of their being 
made larger than the usual size. Per- 
haps also some of your Readers will 
be kind enough to solve the question, 
Whether Clinkers made and used solely 
for the repaigiag of rvads would be 
liable to pay this duty; as the Legis- 
lature, in various Acts, has expressly 
exempted materials used for repairin 
roads from the payment of tolls an 
duties. And, Whether apy particular 
process is necessary in the prepara- 
tion and burning of these Clinkers. 
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Information on all or any of these 
points, from your intelligent Readers, 
cannot fail of being useful ; and per- 
haps they may to other valuable 
purposes, P. Rusaer. © 

—— 

Mr. Unsan, Jan. 18. 

AS your Magazine is extensively 

circulated, | am desirous to learn 
from some of your various Corre 
spondents, ** Whether the County 
Kate be not generally very anequally 
assessed.” ‘Two parishes in this coun- 
ty (Devon), ering under a pres- 
sure so disproportidnate as three to 
oue te sume, and as ten to one, and 
upwards, to other parishes, and now 
paying five per cent. ad valorem, 
presented a Memorial last week to 
the Quarter Sessions at Exeter of 
their hardship, “ praying the Magis- 
trates to take the same into conside- 
ration, and to adopt such methods for 
granting them relief as they should 
think fit.” Their answer was, “They 
had no authority to consider it.” Se 
that, it seems, their gyevance is irre- 
mediable under the existing laws. 
There is a case mentioned in Burn’s 
Justice of an appeal from St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, against St. Mary-le- 
Bone, wherein Lord Mansfield de- 
cided against the former, though he 
acknowledged the hardship, and said, 
that Equity was with ihe fatter, 

It is a business deserving the at- 
tention of Parliament; oal it is to 
be hoped, will soon be brought be- 
fore it, and that power wili be given 
for making new and equal Count 
Rates, which can now be done with 
little trouble, as the value of each 
Parish inay be known under Sche- 
dule A. as assessed to the Property 
Tax. Any information or advice on 
this subject will greatly oblige, 

Yours, &c. Devoniensis. 
Settee el 
Downing-strect, 
Mr. Ursa, low 15. 
[* answerto T.N. vol. LX XIX. 1096, 
there is a nethod adopted in Ame- 
rica for the destruction of those Ants 
which ace sv extremely injurious to 
fruit-trees while ike fruit ae» ee 
this is, by dipping a piece of st 
brown ames in fluid raga wra ~~ 
it round the body of each tree 
three feet from the ground, when the 
blossom is just opening, and to let it 
remain till the time of gathering. 
The tar will not injure the bark o 
the 
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the tree, neither will this “ wise little 
” attempt a secoud experiment. 
he late Thomas Astle, esq. of Bat- 
tersea Rise, tried this, with desirable 

suceess, in his grounds. R. A. 

————— 

Mr. Unpan. Jan. 3. 
M*: Churion has recently ai 
formed a laudable task, in the 
execution of his spirited life of Dean 
Nowell. lt is ove of the most inter- 
esting biographical narratives that 
has appeared tor some years, and dis- 
plays, in a sirtking degree, coneise- 
ness ami perspicuily of slyle, acute- 
ness of observation, and depth of 
enguixy and research. In the peru- 
sal of it, however, some few omis- 
sions occurred to mc, the mention of 
which may nol, probably, be unac- 
ceptable to the Author, and which I 
take the liberty of offering to his at- 

tention through the present channel. 
Amongst the benefactors to brazen- 
nose College, in Oxford, an institu- 
tion of which Mr. Churtoén always 
speaks in the most respectful and af- 
fectionate terms, | was greatly sur- 
rized to find that-one was omitted 
y him, wirose name certainly de- 
serves to.be associated with those of 
Nowell, ‘Trapps, and Frankland. The 
eutieman to whom I allude is Wil- 
fam Hulme, esq.; [and as his libe- 
rality has been productive of many 
advantages ‘te brazennosc, and to 
those of its members who have parti- 
cipated in his hounty, | shall endea- 
vour to supply that deficiency which 
we existin Mr. Churton’s work. 
r. Hulme was the descendant 


of a reputable family seated at Ker- 


sley, in Lancashire. By his will, 
dated the 24th October, 1691, (five 
days previous to his decease,) he de- 
vised several estates, situated in that 
county, to the intent that the rents, 
&c. arising from the same, should 
be poireen, distributed, for ever, 
amongst four of the poorest Batche- 
_ Jors of Arts of Brazennose, who 
should reside there four years after 
‘taking their respective degrees, and 
who-sbould receive the same during 
the space of that period only ; such 
)Batchelors to be nominated and ap- 
wproved of by. the Warden of Manches- 
s¢er) and the Rectors of the Parish 
Charches. of Bury and Prestwich for 
‘the time being. At the time of the 
testator’s decease, the several exhi- 
bitions amounted only te the sum of 
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#£.15. each; but from the rapid 
strides which commerce has made in 
Lancashire within the last half-cen- 
tury, and the co uent merease of 
population that hastaken place, landed 
property has risen in value to a ee 
almost incalculable, insomuch t, 
in the year 1795, the trustees were 
empowered by Parliament to grant 
to the Exhibitioners (who had been 
some years previously increased to 
the number ef ten, and are now far- 
ther augmented te fifteen) such far- 
ther allowance as they should think 
reasonable, not being less than £.60. 
Nor more than £.110. per annum. 
This latter sam has been since accord- 
ingly paid; independent of which, a 
handsome surplus is annually left in 
the hands of the Trastees, who, at 
their general meeting in October 
1803, recommended to the Principal 
and Fellows of Brazennose, that an 
oration in memory of so great a be- 
nefactor should be yearly delivered 
by some of the Exhibitioners, and 
that a prize of £.10. (to be laid out 
in the purchase of books) should be 
presented to that competitor whose 
eloge should be deemed the mst suc- 
cessful. 

In the numerous instances that Mr. 
Churton has had occasion to bring 
forward notices of rare and curious 
books, conneeted with the subject of 
his work, he appears to have been 
scarcely aware of the existence of 
that valuable and accurate repository 
of antient literature, the Censura Li- 
teraria, lately brought to a close 
under the superintendance of Sir 8. E. 
Brydges. We do not find an indivi- 
dual reference to that publication 
throughout the whole book; al- 
though, by consulting it, the author 
would have undoubtedly received 
considerable information upon vari- 
ous occasions. For instance, a full 
and interesting account of the 
“« Schoolmaster or Teacher of Table 
Philosophy *” is given by Mr. Park, 
(vol. me 126,) who speaks with a 
degree of certainty as to the propri- 
ety of attributiag itto Thomas Twyne, 
which Mr. Churton merely presumes 
to be the case. Of “ Whitney’s Em- 
blemes” likewise (cited by Mr. Chur- 
ton as a rare and curious beok) an 
analysis communicated by Mr. Mark- 
land is inserted in the same work, 





* Life of Nowell,’ p. 241. 
(vol, 
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(vol. V. p. 233.) with specimens of 
that author’s singular versification. 
Mr. Churton might also have ap- 
ied with advantage to Mr. Douce's 
valuable “I!lustrations of Shakspeare,” 
&c. on those subjects of antient man- 
ners and customs, that are occasion- 
ally noticed in the Life of Nowell. 
Amongst many others that I could 
point ‘out, J particularly allude to 
the practices of commonly wearing 
weapons of defence, and of retaining 
*gentlemen born” in the menial train 
about the time of Queen Elizabeth * ; 
two customs that are fully shewn and 
exemplified by the indefatigable re- 
searches of Mr. Douce; who likewise 
speaks of the ridiculous depth of the 
ruffs used about the year 1580, which 
ve rise to many satirical prints t. 
additions might also have been 
made, by consulting these fatter vo- 
jumes, to the List of Translations (given 
at page 247) published by the laborious 
Richard Rubinson +, and a descrip- 
tion of the very singular Manuscript, 
ved in the British Museum, in- 
tituled «* Eupolemia,” &c. &c. 
Underneath the portrait of Profes- 
sor Whitaker are engraved his coat of 
arms, impaling those of Nowell, of 
which family his mother was a mem- 
ber, and not either of his wives §. 
This is certainly an impropriety, 
though it may be deemed a very in- 
considerable one: it is yet surprisin 
that it should have occurred ina om 
where accuracy appears to have been 
so geverally consulted. D 
—_—___— 
Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 16, 1809. 
FTER the manner in which the 
applications made for farther re- 
straints on the crimes of adultery and 
the profanation of the Lord's day 
Reve bose rejected, and the very pro- 
igate scene of mockery at the Laws 
God, and of defiance of his judg- 
ments, publicly exhibited during the 
examination of an abandoned prosti- 
tute; there may justly seem to be but 
little hope of success in an endeavour 
to procure farther laws for the pro- 
tection of female innocence against 


 — 


the vile arts and abominable attempts 
of seducers. Yet some of your Rea- 
ders who are Members of the sla- 
ture have not, perhaps, so entirely” 
eradicated from their minds every 
Christian sentiment, but that they 
may still be ready to cooperate in re- 
straining practices most injurious to 
the everlasting as well. as temporal 
welfare of a purtion of society that 
have every just claim to the most care- 
ful protection of the State, not only in- 
nocent in themselves, but capable of 
becoming most useful members of the 
commonwealth. Isitnot most disgrace- 
ful and unjust, that when, from ig- 
norance and inexperience, they are 
totally unequal to cope with the craft 
of a designing debauchee, they are 
left an unprotected prey to any man 
whose lascivious desires their persons 
excite? Seduced by such under the 
most captivating professions of affec- 
tion, under the most solema vows 
of constancy, to leave their natural 
uardians, they are often hurled in a 
ew weeks froin plenty to want, from 
ease to misery, com the happiness of 
innocence to all the sufferings at- 
tendant upon guilt and conpuuction. 
Represent to yourself, Sir, the sensa- 
tious of a young woman of good edu- 
cation, and, till then, irreproachable 
character, who by a gallant, or a no- 
ble, or perhaps a learned villain, has 
been prevailed on to leave her father’s 
house, and brought to that grand re- 
ceptacle of crime and criminals, the 
Metropolis. When the hypocrisy 
with which her seducer clothed him- 
self is laid aside, and, his infernal pur- 
ers of pollution being accomplished, 
¢ deserts his victim to indalge some 
newer lust,—to the keen vexation of 
being abandoned by that individual on 
whose fidelity she had embarked all 
her hope of happiness; for whose 
sake she had not vnly renounced her 
parents, and all her past dearest con- 
nexious, but contracted deep guilt 
by the ungrateful return she made 
for all the tenderness the former 
had shewn her, all the obligations 
they had conferred on her, is to be 





* Douce’s Iilust. vol. I. p. 420. 


Life of Nowell, p. 56, and Douce’s Illust. vol. Lp. 358, 
Douce’s ilust. vol. L. p. 464, and vol. If. p. 424. 
I am unacquainted with the names of both the females with whom this celebrated 


Man allied himself. 


His learned descendant, the Historian of Whalley and Craven, 


Merely observes, at p. 409 of the former work, that the Professor “ contracted two 


Marriages successively, with women of respectable birth, but of Puritan pringiples.” 


Gant. Mag. January, 1810. 
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‘added, the recollection of that ger 
which she has pluvged into their 
breasts by the disappointment of all 
the fond hopes they had entertained 
of seeing her reputably settled in the 
world, and by the load 0 infamy she 
has brought on their child. While 
to this accumulated. misery accedes 
the affliction which the dreadful pro- 
spect before her presents: when ,the 
limited sum her seducer leaves her (if, 
indeed, he leave her apy) shall be 
apent, fearful of returning to ber of- 
ended kindred, if she haye not sufli- 
cient strength of mind to take refuge 
in some one of those Asyla now open 
for female penitents, alter dragging 
on some months in little better than 
famive, by working at her needle, 
even if she can get such employment, 
prostitution is the resource {bat pre- 
sents-itself to her, by which te pro- 
cure the necessaries of life. And thus 
she; on whom a fond father would 
once hardly let the air blow, and 
whom a tender mother accustomed to 
the most delicate habits, is reduced 
to solicit the embraces of any coarse 
sprualict, of any foul debauchee, 
that will pay for the enjoyment of 
her person! Fix your thoughts, 
Sir, but for a moment, on the strik- 
ing, the lamentable contrast, between 
a young woman in whom beauty, 
innocence, and delicacy conjoined, pre- 
sept Charms the most interesting todhe 
beholder, fixing his esteem as well as 
exciting his admiration, and the poor 
emaciated prostilute, striving, by her 
wanton looks and lascivious demea- 
nous, Lo. raise the desire of those. whe 
see ‘her; and you cannot but immedi- 
ately conceive in your breast the 
waripest indignation, the deepest de- 
tesiation, of the abandoned scoundrel 
who, to gratify his sensuality, eould 

ive the beginning to such a change. 

tis aguinst. iniquity like this thet I 
wish the Legislature to exert its au- 
thority. For here the plea commonly 
urged against waking seduction pe- 
nal, that it may be partly the. fault 
of the female berself, is not applica- 
ble,.as the pevatty is required to ap- 

ly oaly where a course of seduction 
is fully established: and where it is so 
(for 1 cannot suppose that the Legisla- 
tive Department of the State has wil- 
fully renounced all care of the morals 
of the subject; aud, if it have, most 
easy is it to discern what it must itself 
expect: from the Divine Governor,) 


punishment ought to follow, for th 
sake of both parties,. For, since thog 
who cause others to sin are menaced 
with the heaviest condemnation, sure 
ly the duty of a governor (which j 
always thebetter fulfilled the nearer i 
discharge resembles that of a father) 
de that care should be used to pre 
vent offences, for the sake not only ¢ 
the injured, but of the transgresso 
themselves. Aud, indeed, when we 
to mind, that a wretch who mislea 
a poor artless girl of not more t 
twelve years of age into crime ag 
misery cap by our Laws be punished 
ouly as depriving her parents of her 
service, the reproach intended te 
be cast on us by our Enemy, ig 
calling us a nation of shopkeepers, 
appears most richly merited ; sir 
in this case the beauty and innocenee, 
the virtue and salvation of individua 
are brought to the mean trading 
mate of shillings and pence: and a people 
professing Christianity, und terming 
their Sovereign Defender of the Faith, 
strike out of their account of 4 
the transgression of the Wor 
Christ, and reckon not as loss the for. 
feiture of the Divine approbation, 
May this stigma quickly be wiped of 
from our national character ; and the 
licentious reasonings of thuse whos 
partiality to the vice which leads t 
the crime in question weighs with 
them to oppose the enaction of penak 
ties against it, be no more listened 
to; nor the estimate of the evil 
brought upon the seduced be takes 
from men tho, being more conver 
sant with, prostitutes than modest 
women, are disqualified from forming 
a fair judgment either of the repog 
nance. of the latter to pollution, or 
the agonies of their remorse whes 
they ,have been seduced into guilt 
And may. the virtuous members @ 
our State, who possibly ‘may still be 
sufficicptly numerous to ont-voie the 
unprincipled, exert themselyes in 4 
case go important; duly constderi 
what blame must attach to tbemoll 
while the children of this world am 
excited by the low and temporaq 
motives which actuate them, to be 
active, dauntless, and indefatigable ia 
the cause of Licentiousness and Vict, 
they are not rouged by the grand and 
eternal considerations proposed ts 
them, to at least equal vigilance and 
zeal in that of Piety and Virtue. 
Yours, &.- C:P. 


Mt 
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Mr. Unnayn, Jan. 1. 
NOUGH hath been said (vol. 
LXXIX. p. 1182.) with respect to 
the illustrious descent of the late Mrs. 

dges. But such a woman must 
not sink into the grave without an 
endeavour of doing justice to her vir- 
tues and to her character—a charac- 
tet, in a religious, moral, and social 
point of view, eminently  distin- 
guished. 

The parly addressing you knew her 
worth; he knew her to have dis- 
charged all her relative duties exem- 
act ; he knew her to have glowed 
with fervent piety, warm charity, and 
universal benevolence; he marked 
her suavity of manners, her graceful 

irtment, her personal advanta- 
ges; he hath seen her in the trial of 
osperity, in the visitation of adver- 
ie ‘under the one she looked up to 
her God with gratitude; and under 
the other, she still lifted up ber eye 
to the great Source of comfort, bow- 
ing with meek submission to the de- 
cree of the Most High. 


He must regret, with her numer- 


ous weeping friends, her removal 

from this world; theugh with them 

filled with the strongest assurance 

thal she is gone to everlasting glory. 
A Lover or Trutn. 
a 


“An Historical Survey of the Ecele-" 


siastical Antiquities of France.” 
"Letter I. 
Mr. Unban, Jan, 1. 
yt vague and inconclusive ob- 
jections to this work, and ‘the 
still more impotent attack upon the 
inciples of its Author, being now 
im part before your Reacers, | pro- 
ceed to request their attention to the 
ments of the Architect as they 
ifect Mr. Whiitington’s hypothesis, 
or as they bear upon particular ex- 
pressions aud observations which oc- 
cur in the course of his work. Our 
Architect commences his labours by 
observing, “‘that ever sinee he be- 
tame truly sensible of the impropri- 
ely and mvidious tendency of the 
term Gothic, as applied to our Ca- 
thedrals and Churches, he has made 
it bis constant purpose not only to do 
away the barbarous nanie, but to 
prove that the Styles in which such 
teactures were erected had their 
rise and progress in England.” By 
this he means (for we must in com- 
ton charity help him out a little), 


though in the very face of facts and 
dates, that the Gothic style was es- 
tablished in England before it was 
practised in any other, part of Eu- 
rope. But to: proceed. **.) have as - 
often,” he adds, * apprized,my Rea 
ders, that my presumption for such 
opinions stands on this basis.” Now, 
gentle. reader, note well his basis, 
and judge from it of the solidity of 
the rest of the structure: ‘1 was re- 
gularly brought yp ia the arts of 
Sculpture and Architecture, have be, 
stowed-every hour of my life in the 
study and practice of drawing from 
our Antiquities; my collection in this 
way amounting to many thousand 
sketches.” 

Such, seriously and soberly, is this 
poor man’s dasis fur quarreling with 
the harmless term Gothic, and for 
asserting that the Pointed Style had 
ils rise aod progress, i. ¢. its origin 
and prior establishment in England : 
upon a similar dasis, ‘as his sketeh- 
book increases, he may with equal 
propriety contend hee the infallibility 
of the Pope, or, any other absurdity 
that next. takes possession of him, 
But farther, this basis being, it seems, 
judged too stout for what it had al- 
ready to support, has still another 
burden to uphold: “ Hence,” says 
he, “it is impossible for me to pass 
over the above publication without 
briaging forward the remarks as pre- 
mised above, and gently to correct 
the Architectural Errors of the An.a- 
teur Student,” &c. &c. 

Faithfully promising to curtail my 
extracts in future, | hope 1 may be 
pardoned this one breach upon the 
time.and patience of. your Keaders, 
it being necessary that they should 
perceive once for all what sort of a 
reasoner they have to do with. The 
truth is, that this persou’s faculties, 
at no time, | suspect, very clear, are, 
in the present instance, so clouded by 
anger and prejudice, that the portion 
of logic which Nature has given to 
every rational being, is utterly con- 
founded in the vague resolution to 
be as mischievous as possible, no 
matter at whose cost. Upon the ob- 
iections to the Preface | make no 
observation whatever ; the Noble Wri- 
ter, if he can think it worth while, 
will take that trouble upon himself 
far more effectually. 

In our Architect’s remarks ppon 
Chapter I. Mr. Whittington is takeu to 

task 
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task for calling Saxon buildings bar- 
bareus ; a cavil almost too absurd to 
admit of an answer: but he refers, 
forsooth, to our own walls for the 
beauties of Saxon Architecture! To 
what walls? to those, | suppose, (ac- 
cordivg to his muddy conceptions ex- 

elsewhere,) of the present 
Cathedrals of Durham, Gloucester, 
Norwich, &c. all of them raised from 
the ground after the Norman Con- 
quest; and, therefore, not only in 
Mr. Whittington’s work, but in every 
other research into the early Archi- 
tecture of this Country, distinguished 
by the term Norman. 1s this despiser 
of youth to be informed at his time 
of day of the extreme paucity of any 
undoubled Saxon Remains in our 
whole Island ? Mr. Whittington terms 
Saxon buildings (appropriately so 
named) barbarous, both from the va- 
rious descriptions we have of them, 
and their well-known conformity to 
those contemporaneous remains which 
still exist upon the Continent. 

In remarks on Chap. I)!. Mr. Whit- 
tington is quarreled with because, 
having observed that the French Bi- 
shops in the sixth century invited 
Artists into France from distant quar- 
ters, he “does not draw a supposi- 
tion that England at least sent some 
men of ability.” Had Mr. Whitting- 
ton drawn such ‘‘a supposition,” he 
would indeed have merited the fate 
from which even his good sense and 
candour have not exempted him, 
that of falimg into the hands of such 
an .‘rchitect. ‘The Reader shall 
judge for himself what “ men of abi- 
lity’ Kugland was likely to furnish 
France with et this period, and he 
will not fail duly to appreciate “ the 
suppositions” of our wise “ Archi- 
tect.” Venerable Bede, the contempo- 
rary Historisn of the Tth century, re- 
cords that, * Ia the year of our Lord 
675, Benedict Biscopius, Abbot of 
Weremouth, went over to France 
to engage workven to build his 
Church after the Roman manuer (as 
it was then called) and brought them 
over for that purpose: and after- 
wards, when the building was nearly 
finished, be sent over to France for 
artificers skilled in the mystery of 
making glass, &c. &c. which work 
they not only executed, but ravent 
the English Nation that most useful 
art.” 

’ Bede was not only a contemporary 


[Jan 


of Benedict Biscopius, but also an ip 
habitant wf Weremouth; his ev. 
dence, therefore, to this fact is con 
clusive.. 1 will, however, subjoin the 
testimony of another writer, Richard 
prior of Hexham, who, speaking of 
the famous Church there, built. 
Bishop Wilfrid in 674, expressly says, 
* De Roma quoqgue et Italia et Fran. 
cid et de aliis terris ubicunque inve 
niri poterat Coementarios ct quoslibet 
alios industrios artifices secum reti- 
nuerat, ct ad epera sua facienda se 
cum in Angliam adduxerat.” 

In the notice on the same Chap, 
Il]. we see the dates of Malmsbury 
Abbey, aod of the Crypt of St. De 
nys, drawn up in battle array, date 
against date, but without a word 
comment. Here more is doubtles 
meant than meets the eye ; some mat 
ter of state, perchance, which, a 
cording to that ingenious persom 
Mr. Bayes, ought uot to be divulged, 
Passing by, therefore, such perilous 
matter, we proceed to Chap. IV, 
Here again we are much in the same 
sort of dilémma. ‘ Barbarous defor 
mity,” it seems, is an expression in 
Mr. Whittington’s work ; which ex 
pression “ Architect” asserts to be 
much too presuming for a young 
man of 26; but as to the application 
of the reprobated term, we must go 
to Mr. Whittington’s work for satis 
faction: we there find that it is ap 
plied to the Churches of the time of 
Charlemagne, a reference is made to 
examples, and reasons stated most 
satisfactory to every understanding 
but that of this wretched caviller, 
why these Churches deserve to be 
considered as specimens of barbarous 
deformity. The passage is too long 
to insert; but I do-e:.treat my Rew 
ders who have it in their power to refer 
to it. They will see at once a proof of 
the fairness and accuracy with which 
Mr, Whittington writes, and of the 
stupid, unmeaning arrogance with 
which this “ Architect” bas thought 
fit to libel him, 

In a research of this nature I pro 
test, Mr, Urban, I had rather meet 
with a person who disagrees, that 
one who altogether accords with my 
view of the subject; as, in the for 
mer case, | may expect some informa 
tion: by hearmg what is to be u 
on the other side, I may be induced to 
change, or be confirmed in my former 
opivion ; but this Architect has i“ 


. 
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the art of eternally caviling, without 
adding one word to the ae 
Thus, in his remarks on Chap. V. 
he exclaims, ‘* Boasted dimensions and 

mts of French Churches!” 
Mr. Whittington, indeed, observes, 
that the French Churches of the ele- 
venth century were erected in a style 
of the utmost magnificence the times 
would allow; but | find no particular 
boasting io this, nor isthere any expres- 
sion to which this term with propriety 
applies. Again: “ Saxon Churches in 
England inferior in elevation, massive- 
ness, andmagnitude, to those of theN or- 
mans: we are to suppose (says our Ar- 
chitect) that he means N ormandy under 
the influence of French genius.” If 
“ Architect” be capable of under- 
standing a plain sentence in his mo- 
ther-tongue, cf which I much doubt, 
he ought to have understood no such 
thing. _Mr. Whittington refers prin- 
cipaily, though not solely, to that 
‘ peculiar manner of building (1 use 
his own words) which was introduced 
into England by the Norman Prelates 
at the end of the eleventh century.” 
To proceed. “ The common error,” 


Architect says, “is adopted, that an 
intercourse with the Eastern world 


was the cause of France adopting the 
Pointed Arch and its accompaniments, 
whatever they may be:” this is mis- 
stated ; no such opinion, be it founded 
in truth or error, is “ adopted” by 
Mr. Whittington, who merely states 
the well-known fact, ** that the first 
Crusade was soon followed by a 
chauge in the arms, dress, and acchi- 
tecture, of every Nation in Europe.” 
These words conclude his’ observa- 
tions on the state of Architecture in 
the eleventh century. His remarks 
upon the twelfth cenlary commence 
thus; “In the course of the twelfth 
century, the Pointed Arch began to 
shew itself in the edifices of France 
and the neigibouring countries,” 
Whether, therefore, Mr. Whitting- 
ton conceived the Pointed Arch to be 
one of the changes introduced by the 
Crusaders or not, he has given no 
opinion whatever; and, so far as | 
have been able to collect, he had not 
made-up his mind on that subject. 
Yours, &c. ‘An Amateur.” 
(To be continued.) 
I 
Arcnitgectuxat INNOVATION. 
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AGAIN set my 50 yearsprofessional 
experience against that picked up 


in “three years” by the youthful Ama- 
teur of 25; protesting, at the same 
time, that my Remarks (com i 
P- 523 of last volume) were iustigat 

y no other motive but that of zeal to 
defend the debased memories of our an- 
tient Artists,to detect the errors of ama- 
teur pretendersto Architectural know- 
ledge, and te point out the tendency of. 
the “ Historical Survey,” a pubtica- 
tion evidently brought forward to 
run down the abilities of Englishmen, 
and to do homage to the rankest and 
most inveterate of our Enemies. If 
I have been too warm on some occa- 
sions, it was at the insults offered to 
national feelings. 1 meddied not with 
the Historical department of the 
work (leaving that ior qthers to take 
in band): but, = y the Architec- 
tural passages only, describing Eng- 
lish building phere! French building, 
setting xnglish date against French 
date; when a downright falsehood was 
held forth, |, without ceremony, ex- 
posed the same; | selecte: those quo- 
tations from the “* Survey” which ap- 
peared hostile to British Art, aad re- 
gularly answered them. 1f my * ray- 
ings” were indeed ravings, it is well 
known that in maduess there is some- 
times “method.” The “ horror of 
the times:” the “ Amateur” seems 
sore at this.—In fact, | am proud of 
the defence I have undertaken, and 
am prepared to suffer in the cause of 
our Antiquities, as many are to suffer 
for righteousncss sake; it is a duty 
I owe the publick, and that is a con- 
sideration paramuunt to all others. 

The “ Amateur” is eager to bring 
forward those quotations only in fa- 
vour of the Arts, &c. of this country, 
which the Author, from the nature of 
his writings was compelled to uller; 
but takes special care to keep back 
those reflecting contempt upon them. 
It is evident the ** Amateur” is some 
one interested in the sale of the “ Sur- 
vey,” or he would never have had re- 
course to the quarrelsome languoge 
of disappoiutinent, iustead of attempit- 
ing to confute one of my professional 
remarks; no—l trust he will keep 
clear of that—* ho more—.” 

Ishali re-quote a few of the Author's 
contumelious reiiections upon tie ge- 
nius of past times in (his our land; and 
then let itbe seea if i have nol cause to 
be severe, or “mad,” astbe “* Ama- 
teur” is pleased to have it; “ where- 
withal to be merry with, forsooth.” 

“The 
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« The Gothic Style appeared at once 
throughout Christendom,” p. 524 of 
last volume (see my answers). “The 
great work of Art, the fieet and the 
wooden fortifications constructed for 
the invasion of England,” p, 526 (an- 
sweted). “ Interior of the Church 
(St. Germain’s) is low and gloomy; 
being principally lighted by. small 
windows, resembling those of our 
Saxon buildings,” p. 628 (answered). 
“ The Pointed Ancn was used from 
accident and necessity, before it be- 
came an object of taste,” ibid. (an- 
swered), The interior (St. Denys) 
presents a more regular and magni- 
ficent prospect—a age as which 
cannot fail to remind ithe English 
Traveller of our grand national re- 
ceptacle of monuiwents, though it 
certainly surpasses it both in the 
richness and lightness of its Archi- 
tecture,” p. 629 (answered). 1 have 
just had put into my hands the four 
drawings mentioned in the answer, 
which shews St. Denys of a ver 
inferior design and contracted di- 
mension to our Westminster Abbey 
Church. These drawings will soon 
be laid before the worid in engravings, 
with an historical description by Ma- 


jor Anderson, who had them taken on 


the spot in 1802. “Our belief that 
the English Artists were prior lo those 
of other nations in the use of the 
Pointed Arch ‘must be considerably 
shaken,” p. 629 (answered). “ The 
works at St. Denys afford a further 
illustration of the superior advances 
of the French in Gothic Architecture. 
The upper range of windows are emi- 
nently magnificent, that pone at all 
similar or comparable can be adduced 
from the cotemporary buildings of 
this country,” p. 629 (answered), 
“ Superior advances of the French 
Architects,” p. 630 (answered). “Su- 
periority of the French in the thir- 
teenth century,’ ibid. (answered), 
“The interior (Notre Dame) is di- 
vided into five ailes; a species of 
grandeur which. never crossed the 
Channel.” p. 697 (answered, such at 
Durham); and, in addition, five Ailes 
at Salisbury, Chichester, &e. “ The 
French, at the end of the twelfth 
century, had added a richness to their 
Gothic, which we, if it was not im- 
orted, were at least half a century 
ater in producing,” p. 697 (answered). 
* Painted® glass (Notre Dame) the 


most magnificent I have atty whéréd 
seen,” ibid. (aisweredy. 
terior of the Cathedtal of Rhetms is 
thé niost beautiful piece of Gothic 
Architecture in the wérld,” p. 698 
(answered by my “ridiculous, mia- 
lignant, and unwarrantable Ecdlamite 
Tirade,” “Fraternised with the hor- 
ror of the times,” &. as quoted at 
full by the Amatenr, p. 1093.) “ Py- 


ramidal finishing of French (churches); 


square finishing of our Cathedrals,” 
ibid. (A wilful error, Answered. See 
the view of York Cathedral annexed. 
Our ‘ West windows, beneath whi 
invariably a mean and disproportion- 
ate door presents itself,” p. 699 (an- 
swerad). Abbey of St. Nicaise; the 
honour of the work given to l’rench 
Artisis, p. 929. Major Anderson says, 
the Church was built by the English. 
The design of Amiens our Author at- 
tributes to Frenchmen; Major Ander- 
son ascribes the work to Englishmen, 
p- 930. 

A view of Lichfield Cathedral, as a 
companion to that of York, is in the 
Engraver’s hands, and will be iatro- 
duced inte this Miscellany as soon as 
possible, to give another proof that 
our West Fronts have not either 
“*mean” portals, or that they finish 
with a “ square” termination. 

The Amateur may be assured that 
I am ready to meet ‘him on any 
ground, let his onset be what it may. 
—Question or answer—or otherwise! 


Description or tue Isurp Puates, 
(Concluded from vol. LXXIX. p. 
1123.) 

Fourth Plate. Much of the Tu- 
dor Architecture is used for the com- 
partment, with a preposterous Italian 
ogee arch; scrolls and ribband labels 
make out the bottom of the com- 
partment. These scroll lower ter- 
minations have been introduced as 
the like termination of mural mo- 
numents fur nearly the whele of the 
last century; and they are not at this 
time entirely set aside.im such me- 
morials, : 

The scene-is the exterior view of 
St. Erasmus's, or Islip’s Chapel, in 
the North Aile of the Choir of the 
Abbey Church, presenting work of 
the richest kind, and is a very fair 
representation of the several objects 
which are yet mostly to be met with. 
Part of the front of the Chapel is laid 


open, 
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open, ip order that the interior might 
be shewn. At present, the front has 
a perforated screen, half stone, half 
woud-work. The wood portion is 
made to open for admiltauce into 
the Chapel; the origival aad 4ppro- 
priate door-way for that purpose (now 
sto up) ig seen on the right, w#h- 
in dopr-way on the leit of the 
Chapel which is for the pass up to 
the Chantry aboye. The several 
niches in the Frout haye statues. In 
a recess at ibe East end of the Chapel 
is the Altar-table (unfurnished); over 
it, a painting of the Crucifixien. 
Above this Painting is another, waere- 
in is Our Lady ia glory. Before the 
Altar, and in the centre of the Chapel, 
is the Abbot's table tomb, with his 
statue beneath. At the East end of 
the return of the windows is another 
Altar, but very small; and over this, 
a plain panne}, bearing at the top the 
busto of an angel. Against the sill 
of the window are seats. On the top 
of the Chapel the Chantry is seen; 
where, ip a large recess at the East 
end, arg magnificent pamtings of the 
Crucifixion and the Last Day. In 


the return of the arch of the recess 
are paintings of pannels with Angels. 


Ou the left of Islip’s Chapel is 
brought-in part of the monument of 
Abbot Estney. Over the tomb part 
is ap open arch with iron gralings 
in the entabjature is a basso-relievo 
of the Abbot’s busto, in glory. 
Through the arch of this monument 
is scen-the Altar of the Chapel of St. 

. John the Eyangelist, with a Pointed 
compartment over it. At some height 
above gbis Painting isa circylac com- 
partment, with the busto of Our Lord. 

leanpyations; or present. condition 
of Islip’s Chapel; &., The stone 
aod wood perforated screens boarded 
up, to keep the interior of the Chapel 
bid from views and, until of Jate (see 
vol. LXXVUIL. p. 300), it was used 
as a receptacle for rubbish, grave 
tackle, &c. Altars, paintings, and 
seats destroyed, as is the statue of the 
Abbot; and the table tomb is now 
pushed into the recess of the window. 
A monument of the seventeenth ceu- 
tury fills up the reeess where the 
Altar was placed. The window, like 
the perforated screen, is kept con- 
stantly. boarded up also; whereby 
this beautiful and historical memo- 
rial of the great Islip is in a manner 
lost to public notice, and fer ao other 
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reason, | presume, but that it is the 
memorial of Islip. This may be con- 
sidered as strange bysome; but when 
they are informed, that im 1807 ano- 
ther Chapel*, erected by the same 
character, with his several devices 
at the West eud of the Nave, was de- 
stroyed, their wonder will not be very 
great on this head; but their asto- 
nishment will be raised to the high- 
est pitch, in understanding that the 
blockaders and destroyers of the holy 
mae’s architectural relicks are new 
actually upom the point of what they 
term vesioring one of the turrets at 
the South-East angle of Henry’s Cha- _ 
pel (of which Islip, we find, had so 
much share in constructing); a Char 
pel they so disinterestedly affect to 
admize, and are so truly zealous in 
the matter, that they wish to preserve 
in the same way the whole exterior 
of the Koyal structure; affirmed by 
some to stand in need of so much care, 
I, indeed, have a dissentient voice to 
this plea, holding a quite. opposite 
opinies. Ia truth, | obtain nothing 
by suck an abstracted manner of 
thinking, therefore my conclusions 
oy | be held natural enough. 

The statues in the niches destro yed ; 
Paintings in the great recess of the 
Chantry destroyed; Abbot Estney’¢ 
movument destroyed, for the setting 
up Gensral Wolfe’s monument; the 
tomb part, indeed, and the Abbot's 
brass -eifigies upon it, are however 
preserved in several pieces, and serve 
to make convenient paving in the 
Aile, immediately before the site 
whete they had formed a part of 
such a grand architectural dikplay ia 
Estney’s memorial. Chapel of St. Joho 
the Evangelist, destroyed for placing 
therein the warlike tom) of Sir Fran- 
cis Vere. ‘The busto of Our Lord over 
the Altar destroyed, for setting up 
in its room the statue of Sir George 
Hollies. 

Fifth Plate. The compartment is 
made from the letter U.- aad is much 
enriched. with Italian foliage. The 
scene is the North-West view of the 
Nave of the Abbey Church, taking 
in the North Transept. Great part 
of the Nave is supposed to be laid 
open, giving a view of:the Corona- 
tion of Henry VIII. through an ex- 
ceeding large flat arch, extending 
from the return of the North-West 





* See a view of it, vol. LX XVIII, p. 297. 
tower 
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tower to the Transept. From the 
windlass and other building appara- 
tus, placed over the West Front, 
which Front rises no higher than the 
roof, it should appear, the Artist in- 
tended it to be understood, that the 
Abbot was eng in the task of 
erecting the Front; which, however, 
never was brought to completion, as 
‘ it remained much in the state here 
expressed until the reign of Charles 
11. when the upper part of the West 
Towers were finished by Sir C. Wren, 
in the strange barbarous style we 
now behold them. In the centre of 
the Trausepts is a low octangular 
Tower; destroyed probably when Sir 
Christopher raised up his square tower 
in the samesituation, and which tower, 
by the fire taking place in its roof in 
1803, received so much damage as to 
require its renewal, but with man 
alterations. The ridge of the roofs 
have the ornamented half-circles; a 
general finish to antient works of 
this kind. The roof of Exeter Ca- 
thedral is the only example ieft. 

By some unaccountable cause, all 
the personages “turn their backs to 
the East,” their faces bearing full 
West, The august ceremony is like- 
wise taking place in the Nave; this 
‘is another strange circumstauce. 
The only way, however, to account 
for this last erg | difficulty is, by 
supposing that if the Draughtsman 
had made the scene in the Choir, the 
proper place on the occasion, he could 
not so well have exhibited the Ab- 
bot’s architectural effort at the West 
Front. Against the arches of the 
Nave, temporary hangings are ‘sus- 
pended, not alone to give a sumptu- 
ous effect to the building, but to keep 
the air from incommoding the great 
naines there assembled. The King is 
seated in the centre of the Nave, sur- 
rounded by Bishops and other Clergy ; 
several Lay persons are attending. At 
a distance, behind the King (seen 
through the door-way of the North 
Transept), isa Bishop seated. At the 
West door-way is the Abbot himself 
in pontificalibus and crosier, but with- 
out a mitre (all the other dignified 
Clergy have their mitres on), attended 
by his monks; he is receiving a let- 
ter from a person who is kneeling. 
In the sinelb eae the Church is a 
Pope, accompanied with Angels; he 
is exorcising and driving away evil 
spirits, &c. This js an allegory to 


shew that the sacred edifice, and the 
ceremony taking place therein, was 
~— oe care and tree of a 

aven t; aps the P 
thus , rented Bmpr Westmin- 
ster favourite saint, long before de- 
parted, and now utterly forgotten. 

The innovations done on Islip’s 
West Front, and the North Transept 
of Henry Ill. by Sir Christopher 
Wren, are so many, and of such 
a ridiculous and extravagant cast, 
that it is well the North side of the 
Nave escaped his fury; as all the ori- 
ginal upright remains in the first three 
or four divisions from the East by 
Henry I11.*, and the rest, running to 
the North-West Tower, by Islip. 

lt is rumoured, that the restoring 
party, who are “ at it” on Henry’s 
Chapel, are to follow, in due time, 
Sir Christopher’s footsteps on this 
part of the building, and Ris laudable 
ayn og 

Upon the whole, these -" Plates, 
so replete with Antiquarian lore, are 
some of the most curious and histori- 
cal subjects that perhaps have ever 
been: before presented to the Publick. 

Aw Arcuirect. 


Jan. 15. 
sound 


Mr. Urnsax, 
HEN a man, possessin 
sense, with much knowledge of 

men and manners, employs that sense 
and that knowledge in promoting the 
best interests of Society, and mixes 


up the most important advice with 
respect to —_ and Morality with 
such a delicate Wit and Humour, that 
those who cannot but feel the re- 
praof, cannot be offended at the man- 
ner in which that reproof is conveyed, 
Society is deeply indebted to him. 
Such, Mr. Urban, has been your most 
respectable Correspondent, Tus Pro- 
sector, whose papers | have read 
with increasing pleasure, till I saw 
that which appeared in your October 
Magazine. I guessed at what was to 
follow, and my guess has been too 
soon verified. 1 desire to return my 
public thanks to the unknown Au- 
thor, and to express a hopes that a 
new circulation of his Papers may be 
obtained by collecting them into vo- 
lumes; they must find a on every 
shelf, the owner of which places on 
it Tue Seecratron, Tue Ramerer, 





* ved in “The Antient Architec- 
ture of and,” 
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Tus Apventuner, Tue Worx, or 
Taz Connorssgur. 


A good while ago I had to regret 
the Joss of a very amusing and enier> 
faining Correspondent o youss: (oa 


very «different subjects ete oa 
Tue Sourmern Faunist.of 
always continue to find sew 


to supply, in some d such: 
reel be glad ie 


= nematecd 


we 7 Vey 


The Ague (see vol. LXXIX. p 
1023). I knew a medical man, whose 
interest it was te cure his patients as 

saply, as he could. 

the added the Spider 
fm the shape of a 
pevllection would 
fi should say, that 
some coded ligase ae to this 
remedy administered 
‘ Yours, Guns fst ir S, H. 
oben; | 


*.* We were somes das favoured with a Likenesp: Sf Dr-Banver 
Wecompanied with some Memoirs” ‘this highly 


Wiieciasis of New. hk 
distinguished Physi . 1y whi 
and we should h 


spondence with A 

Communication MS 

ourselves with pleasmte 

many Literary Evtay 

ducts “* The Medicat 

of ten volumes, and hae ji ast 
well as America. weer: 


City Trash and Offal co 
excellent Manure, and~ 
safe to handle, and good for 
ing, by the Alkalies with which 
_ abounds. Ina Communication from 
Dr. Mircnitt to Joun C, Lert- 
som, LL. and M. D. &c. dated New 
York, Sept. 21, 1803, 
HERE was atime, and that less 
than eight years ago, when the 
remains of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances consumed in the City of New 
York were removed from the sttee*s 
and other places where they werecol- — 
lected at considetable expence, | and 
thrown away 2 Useless. ¢ 
they are es to be of . 
for oF wantein ce 
so readi 


ger’s D 
— cr = 
ndsome™ < 


Gey. Mike. January 1810. 
5 


pond for making new 


Author of 
‘New York, con- 


fie promt of 

= such foul 

9 nces was resort- 
low and sunken 

round, 
‘and, in short, for constituting the 
foundations of houses, stores, streets, 
and all manner of im gg ents car- 
ried on, by iner upon the 
streams of the Rivers which water and 
wash the City. In some places those 
incroachments have been made to 
the extent of 20 rods direct from the 
Sitiont high-water mark into the 
his artificial land, consist- 


rierg rtion of 
coca 


ery season, 
enlly intenge 
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the rotten rubbish which used for- 
merly to be employed: for that pur+ 
pose, has, instead thereof, been sold 
to the cultivators ofthe Jand. 

Thus, an excellent method of se- 
euring health is adopted, proceeding 
npon the es of preventing diseases. 
The regulation is‘also good in an 
economical point of view; for the 
removal of the filth and rubbish, which 
was heretofore an article of expence, 
has latterly been turned to a means 
of profit. The operation of the plan 
is no less favourable to Agriculture. 
The neighbouring soil had been for 
a considerable time ina state of ex- 
haustion. The original layer of ma- 
nure with which Nature had bestrew- 
ed the surface, had been long since 
‘expended. Successive crops, ma con- 
stant series of pacturing and tillage, 
had impoverished the land extremely. 
He who ploughed and sowed, gained 
a meagre subsistence, or, al most, 
but a scanty reward for his labours. 
Such was the condition of. the fields, 
that neither grain nor grass could 


_grow, for want of sustenance, There 


was so little nutriment in the land 
of some districts, that they starved for 
lack of support. If They grew at all, 
their stems were spindling and dwarf- 
ish, and the amount of herbage and 


‘bread-corn were miserably scanty. 


Indeed, on some of our old settled 
farms, the period seemed to be fast 


approaching, when food for plants 


must be artificially brought upon 
their worn-out fields, or the starving 
inhabitants be forced to abandon 
them, and seek a better life in regions 


where the soil was naturally more . 


productive. 

City Manure was tried, and fouud 
to answer a most valuable purpose. 
The scrapings of the streets, lanes, 
and alleys, of butchers’ yards, of hog- 


sties, of poultry-péns, cow-hovels, 


and horse-stables, make up theamount 
of this compound mass. ‘The demand 
for it is so great, that a cart-load of 
14 bushels sells for 44 cents, delivered 
on-hoard at the New York wharf. 
To this must be added, 25 cents for 
freight in carrying it by water to 
the lauding in the counrry, where it 
is delivered to the Farmers. ‘Thus, 
14 bushels of Street Manure cost 69 
cents in cash, besides the labour of 
unloading the vessel that brings it, 
aod of drawing it tothe part. of bis 
Farm where it js to be spread; a dis- 


“filth and scrapings are gathered it 


tance, in some cases, of five miles, 
and even more. Frequently 20 or 2% 
such loads are strewed upon one acre 
of land. The expence of manuring 
consequently amounts per acre toa 
sum of between 15 and 20 dollars. If 
this land, so.manured, yields 20 bushels 
of wheat, then this crop, at one dol- 
lar and a quarter the bushel, will 
amount to 25 dollars. This first pre- 
duct is calculated to defray the ex- 
ence; and then the crop of grass 
| a0 the Clover and Timothy sowed, 
and the remaining fertility of the 
fiell, are the Farmer’s profit. And 
at this rate of doing the business, 
Strect Manure is as much in demand, 
and a. readily commands cash, as al- 
most any thing in market. 

There is a large proportion of At- 
KALINe matter in this Street Manure, 
Wood-ashes, from the hearths and 
fire-places, are ongag | thrown u 
on the pavements in front of the 
houses, affording pot-ash and cinis. 
Lime. ie sprinkled. over the stones, 
from the carts which convey it, and 
is plentifully afforded by every new 
house that is built, from the prevai, 
ing custom of sifting it, and mixing 
mortar in the streets, Much is there- 
fore blown aud wafted about. Soot 


mingles copiously with the mass; for 


almost the whole quantity of thal® 


alkaline product being a mere refuse 
article, and not employed in any ma 
nufacture, is cast into the streets 
Calearcous plaster from the cement 
and walls.of every old house that is 
demolished, assists in furnishing ad- 
ditional alkaline materials. And to 
these ought to be added the Soda of 
the common salt universally in use, 
which, during its cousimption for 
ceconomical purposes, mingles witb 
the rubbish and offal of the streets 
in no inconsiderable quantity. 

To these anti-septic and neutral- 
izing materials is it owing, that the 
quality of the recent Street Manure 
is so innocuous. Accordingly it i 
found, that neither the scavengers 
who eollect it, nor the boatmen who 
carry it from town to country, no 
the Farmers who distribute it ovet 
their fields, receive from it, or ils 
smoking vapours, any malignant of 
pestilential diseases. 

When, however, the scavenger? 


great quantities to fill up new lots, 
and to make new ground, the cas 
is 
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js materially altered. By long con- 
tinuance, confinement, and accumu- 
Jation, under an exposure to moist- 
ure aad high summer heat, they un- 
dergo a further process of putrefac, 
tion. The organic matter, which in 
Street Manure is in a sort of half dis- 
organized state, is converted by de- 
grees to its ultimate stale of decay 
and decomposition. No organic ves- 
tige is left. Complete putrefaction 
turns every thing that possessed any 
regularity of structure into dissolu- 
tion and chaos. Hereby, on certain 
occasions, is produced more septic 
acid than the Alkaline materials can 
absorb. The surplus of that perni- 
cious agent rises victorious over ihe 
saturated ashes, lime, soot, plaster, 
and soda, and, during the intensity of 
the summer and fall heats, usurps 
dominion. over map. There is no 
succour derived from the vigour of 
living vegetables, as in the country, 
to ahane this city foe. And the hu- 
man beings there, destitute of such 
importaut allies, sink under the weight 


_and violence of his attacks. 


In the present view of this sub- 
ject, I have taken no notice of night- 
soilor humanfeces. ‘These nuisances 
have been collecting within our City 
ever since its first settlement. They 
have, in most cases, spoiled our 
wells of water, and deteriorated the 


rest. They are accumulating prodi- 


giously on us; and, as yet, no gene- 
ral permanent plan of removal 
has been adopted by our police, 
From this foul colluvies, increasing 
most rapidly from year to year, a 
world of febrile mischief may be ex- 
pected! to arise in our hot climate; 
where, in July.and August, as hap- 
pened during the present season, the 
peee in Fahrcnheit’s Scale was, 
or weeks together, mostly moving 
between 83° and 94° in the shaded 
air, and vn the pavements, in open 
sunshine, up to 116°, and more. ‘Thus 
exposed, we find the contents of un- 
alkalized British ships turn to pesti- 
lential air iv our harbour, and excite 
Yellow Fever in the British Seamen 
on board, when there is no such dis- 
ease, or any thing like it, in the City. 
And if your vast Metropolis of Eng- 
land could be transported, with the 
Book, or Cope Moy. Iam paruteded 
» or ay, lam 
its iahabitants wo id experience the 
gamhe sosts of distempers which now 
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and then affiict New York and her 
sister Philadelphia, 
Plandome, Sept. 21, 1803. 
— 
Mr. Unsan, Potton, July 1, 1803. 
UTTON is a small village near 
Petton, in Bedfordshire, and in 
the Hundred of Biggleswade. It was 
formerly part of the demesne of John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and 
was given%o an ancestor of the pre- 
sent possessor, Sir Mountague bur- 
goyne, bart. by the following laconic 
deed of gift : 
I Jobn of Gaunt 
Do give and grant 
To Roger Burgoyne, 
And the heirs of his line, 
The Manors of Sutton and Potton, 
Until the world’s rotten. 


The Family Mansion is a large mo- 
detn building, seated in the middle of 
a small but beautiful park, with a 
fine stream of water meandering 
through the whole length of the 
park, which is adorned with many 
stately trees“and shrubs, in the mo- 
dern taste ; round the sides are seve- 
ral openings, with sunk fences, to let 
in a view of the adjacent country, 
that makes it appear much larger 
than it really is. 

Ata smal! distance from the house, 
on the South side, is about an acre 
of ground surrounded with a broad 
and deep foss, on which (as tradition 
says) stood the Manor-house of Jolin 
of Gaunt, which was taken down in 
the year 1665, and the George Inn 
at Potton built with the materials. 

The Church (see Plate II. Fig. 2) 
is an antient regular-built structure, 
with a Nave and Side-ailes, and a 
Tower and clock at the West end. 

Against the North wall, on a tomb 
of beautiful workmanhship, under an 
arch richly adorned with coats of 
arms, banters, and trophies, sup- 
ported by Corinthian pillars, lies the 
effigy of John Burgoyne, esq. in ar- 
mour, his head supported with an 
helmet, and his legs by a pair of 
gauntlets joined ; at his feet a Talbot 
couchant. Over him is the following 
iuscriplion ; 

© The tombe of Jhon Burgoyne, of Sut- 
tonj esq. sone and heire of Thomas Bur- 
goyne, esq. and Anne, daughter of Jhon 
Bowles, of Newton, in the county of 
Hertford, ésq, (whith Anne was after the 
decease of the said Thomas married unto 
Sir Roberté Catliy, Lord Chief Justis of 
England.) 
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England.) Obiit An. Dom. 1604, [April 
27, wxtatis sue 67. 

“ Viator, istic nobilis Burgoyne 
Quiescit unibra sub benigni marmoris, 
Onustus annis & tamen ceelebs senex, 

& (quod senecta vix ferat) larga manu : 

'. Cam dote multé, nee mellallis ditior 

‘Quam largitate, plurimu’ fecit boni, at 

Quod nune reportat optumeé fecit sibi.”’ 
On one side, 


Cultor erat pacis, justus, bonus, ultor 
ipiqui: 
Conditur hoc tumulo corpus, pars altera 
ceclo.” 
On the other side, 


Here sleeps the body of an aged wight, 
Whose hart was set on bounty, peace, 
and right. 
John Burgoyne, sonne of Roger Bur- 
goyne, esquire.” 

On the tep of the monument, the 
arms of Burgoyne, Gules, a chevron 
between three Talbots Or, on a chief 
embattled Argent, three martiets 
Sabie. On the front of the tomb, on 
a shield paried per pale, on the dex- 
ter side Hurgoyne; on the sinister, 
on a chevron beiween 3 boars heads 
couped, three escalops. in a shield, 
Baron and Yemme, m the first, three 
lions passant, a chief; in the second, 
on a chevron between three boars 
heads couped three escalops. In a 
lozenye, on a chevron between three 
boars heads -ouped three pocelops. 


Yours, &e. KR, 
(70 be continued. ) 
a 
Mr. Unpan, Jan,7. 


AVING lately amused myself 
with reading that very intelli- 
ent and enteriaising work of Mr. 
Cea. ‘Travels in Switzerland and 
the Siqantay of the Grisons,” in the 
Second volume, and 44th letter, I 
met wit) the following character, 
which it. may not be useless to re- 
publish in your Magazine: 

“M,. Venel, an eminent surgeon at 
Orbe (the antient Urba), hag formed un- 
der the protection of the Government of 
Berne, an establishment which well de- 
serves the attention of the humane and 
curious traveller. It is an Infirmary for 
the reception of those objects who are 
born with distorted limbs, of owe that 
misfortune to accident, The childrep are 
lodged and boarded in the house under 
the care.of his assistant, who charges 
himself with all the detail of housekeeping, 
and of instructing those whose age renders 
it requisite that their education should 
not be neglected, The skill)of M. Venel 


in improving and simplifying the ma” 

i necessary his purpose, has 
been sufficiently attested by various cures, 

“Though he chiefly confines his at- 
tempts to infants, yet he has performed 
several cures on adults. His most effica- 
cious remedy is a machine which -he has 
invented, to embrace the patient’s limbs 
when in bed; which is so coutrived as to 
act without disturbing their rest. Ingeni- 
ons as kis method is, yet he acknowledges 
that much of his success depends on mild 
treatment and continual inspection. | 
was convinced, indeed, of the milddess 
of his treatment, by observing several of 
these children, from four to ten years of 
age, crawling abvut the ground, and di- 
verting themselves with great cheerful- 
ness, alihough cased up iu this machinery. 


It may, perhaps, not be unworthy of re- 


mark, that M. Venel, on the admission of 
a miserable object, takes, in Plaster of 
Paris, the figure of the distorted limbs, in 
order to demonstrate the progress of the 
cure. Buch an establishment redounds 
highly te the honovr of M. Venel, and 
the Government «hich protects it, and is 
worthy of imitation in all countries.” 


Having, a short time ago, had oc« 
casion tu covsult Mr. Chessher, an 
eminent Surgeon at Hinckley. in 
Leicestershire, where | was obliged 
to reside for several wevks, 1. col- 
lected all the information I could get 
concerning his character, and thought 
there was much resembiance between 
that of M. Venel and Mr. Chessher. 


The latter, who, { understand,. has. 


a sinall paternal fortune, after going 
through his medical education in 
London, it is said, with more than 
common application, settled at Hinck- 
ley, the place of his birth. Here he 
acquired great repuiation im the bar 
veral practice of a Surgeon; aud | 
was told of several extraosdinar 
cures, and very nice operations which 
he had performed in that neighbour- 
hood. His reputation as a Surgeon 
was very high, and his emolu- 


ments equivalent. But his mind was . 


bent upon the particular braach of 
the profession to which he has for 
many years almost wholly dedicated 
himself, that of restoring to their 
proper shape the persous and limbs 
of those who were unhappily dis- 
torted. He at length determined to 
relinquish a profitable bt of busi- 
ness; and, at a gredt expence, ‘and 
not without considerable hazard to 
his fortune, formed the plan. which 
he‘ has lived to bring: to-a wonderful 
degree of perfection. hs pogo 
when 
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when 1 was there, that he had near 
two hundred patients, of one kind or 
other, under his care; and 1 saw 
many instances of his great success. 
His patients are generally young peo- 
ple; but I saw many in advanced life, 
among whom were some officers: in 
the , ome who were loud in his 
praise for the bevefits which they had 
reecived from his skill, after they had 
vainly tried all other means of obtain- 
ing relief.. He has a workshop in bis 
‘own house, in which seven or eight 
artists are continually employed ia 
constructing and alteriog such ma- 
chines as he may want for particular 
or as may require tt. Wheén 
visits or inspects his wore import- 
ant cases, the superintendant of his 
workmen, who is « good mechanick, 
accompanies him, and takes his in- 
structions for every change he may 
judge it necessary to make. Mr. 
Chessher’s character being now ests- 
blished and generally known, there 
is not occasion to mention that. his 
success has, in various cases, been 
great beyoud all expectation and ex- 
aniple. To me, as a parent, it was 
particularly grateful to observe the 
delicacy of manner iu him and all his 
assistants ; nor could he, indeed, em- 
ploy any body abvut his patients who 
was not correct and chasie in their 
principles ond manners. 1 was much 
pleased with the opinions of some far- 
mers and country-people about Mr. 
Chessher. They do wot say he is a 
clever man, aiid such-like expres- 
sious, but they say, God has endowed 
hite with a talent. 

It is much to be lamented that, in 
the present expensive state of society, 
the bevetits of Mr. Chessher’s prac 
fice are chiefly ebnfined to the upper 
ranks of life. Por, notwithstanding 
his kinduess to the poor, and his libe- 
rality to those who are not able to 
make him a suitable or customary 
recompence, (and it is only doing 


‘him justice to observe, that he ap- 


pears more auxious to do good, and 
to-prosecute his improveinents to still 
greater perfection, than to amass 
money,) there are, and must be, 
many vbjects who eannot haye the 
parentage of his skill and experience. 
Hewapity must, therefore, regret 
ne want of a proper establishment, 
mwhich the poor might often be 
peeres £0 the es of cial ry be- 
fome happy in themselve use- 
fal tecanbece of society. 7 D, 


Mr. Unzan, Jan. 15. 

Lees the earlier period of the 

Consular State, the well-known 
fable of the ** Members and the Belly” 
was by Meneuius Agrippa proposed 
to the fuetious Romanus with very 
great success; it awakeved thei to a 
sense of their danger, engaged them 
to lay aside their contentions, to unite 
in one common cause, and thus led 
them on to conquest and safety. How- 
ever old may be the fable of the Rats 
and the Mice, yet it is hoped that in 
the following dress, which is new, 
it may not be unacceptable to your 
readers, as it may serve to promote 
unanimity and to do good. The ap- 
plication of this fable is so obvious, 
that it-would be little less than an in- 
sult on their understandings toattempt 
to point itout; I shall therefore only 
observe farther, that the. times in 
which we live appear to be big with 
danger, and that there are few thiok- 
ing men but must feel themselves in- 
terested in suggestipg. what hints they 
can discover {o ward off the danger, 
in the opinion at least of your ed 
Correspondent, ‘ 

A Country Parism Paiest. 


A FABLE. 
TUE Mice had discuver'd an old Cheshire 
cheese, 
Attracted, no doubt, by its smell ; 
On their prey the smal! vermin ‘most ra- 
pidly serve, 
And their fat sides with eagerness swell. 
The Rats, a strong party, sate envidusly 
near, ¢ 
Desirous to snatch the whole prize ; 
And, tho’ fairly invited the banquet to 
share, 
To partake with such wretches despise. 
A sly mottled Cat the contention surveys, 
On the watch from a neighbouring land, 


‘Resolv’d when the contest is full in its 


blaze, 
To devour or disperse the whole band. 
‘A Rat of sound sense discern’d the whole 
niatter, 
And wisely the parties address'd, 
“ Why 4s all this disputing, this noite and 
this clatter ? 
Why, fools! are you not more at rést? 
“‘ Your prize you've obtain’d, and may 
jointly enjoy, 
If your contests you will but assuage ; 
Here's ehough to fill Rats, Mice also to 
doy, .. Lrage.” 
Let them therefore extinguish their 
But the Rats not attending, fought fierce 
with the Mice, _ 
And routed great part of the nation, 
Which 
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Which Grimalkin observing, leap’d across 
in a tri¢e, 
And secur’d a complete usurpation. 
The combatants seeing their fully too late, 
Witb a sigh thus their mis’ry deplore ; 
* Had we join’d and heard counsel, this 
had not been our fate, 
But, alas! now our kingdom's no more.” 
—_— EE 
Farnborough, 
Mr.Unpan, cont 91, 1809. 
I AM a constant reader of your ex- 
cellent Magazine; and it fre- 
quently happens, that | take up, 
once more, some of your former 
Numbers, for amusement in the in- 
tervals of study. My second perusal 
is, of course, less rapid than the first. 
This will account for my not no- 
ticing before two material errors, and 
comprised in one sentence, in the 
Review of Mr. Clarkson's “ History 
of the Rise, Progress, and Accom- 
plishment of the Abolition of the 
African Slave Trade by the British 
Parliament” (vol. LXXIX. p. 447, 
col. 1.) But whether these crrors 
al to be ascribed t6 your Reviewer, 
or to the original Author, | am not 
prepared to say, as | am not in pos- 
session of Mr. Clarkson's volumes. 
The sentence | allude to is as fol- 
lows: ‘* The virtuous Ximenes died ; 
and the.son of Ferdinand came to the 
Throne, uuder thename of Charles V.” 
I might, indeed, have said, that there 
are no less than three mistakes in this 
single sentepce; for, from the for- 
mer part of it, it might be supposed 
that the death of Ximenes was prior 
to the accession of Charles; when 
the fact is, that the Cardinal was a 
pointed Regent of Spain during the 
minority of that Prince, and afler 
the death of Ferdinand. But, with 
respect to the other points, every 
one at all conversant in Spanish His- 
tory—every English reader, at all 
acquainted with Dr. Robertson’s His- 
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tory of Charles V., must be aware, 
that that Monarch was the son of 
Philip, Archduke of Austria, and of 
Jane, or Joanna, daughter of Ferdi. 
nand V. consequently the grand-son, 
not the son, of the latter. The ast 
words of the sentence state, that 
Charles “ came to the Throne under 
the name of Charles the Fifth ;’ when 
the truth is, that he was the first Mo- 
narch of Spain of that name ; and did 
not assume the title of Charles the 
Fifth, till he was elected Emperor of 
the Romans, when he became the 
fifth Emperor of the name of Charles, 
Though he died in Spain, yet, as he 
stidom resided in that kingdom, 
where every thing was perfectly 
quiet, excepting only some troubles 
excited by Don Juan de’ Padilla, be 
is better known in History as“ Charles 
the Fifth Emperor of Germany.” 
Perhaps, Mr. Urban, these may be 
only incidental errors, not comnected 
with the great points contained im 
Mr. Clarkson's work. Still, they are 
errors; aud itis unpleasant to find any 
in a Miscellany like yours, so gene. 
rally useful aud entertaining. O. B. 
i 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1, 
LF ERRING to a Bible for some 
of the Texts preached from on 
the 25th of October last, I noticed, in 
the Chronological Index to one of the 
quarto copies, mention made, that the 
thirteenth Jubilee was celebrated in 
the reign of Uzziah (er Azariah) 
King ot Judah. 1 should be obli 
by some of your Correspondents in- 
forming me whence this account is 
derived ; as the Scriptures only men- 
tion the decree for the institution, 
and both Josephus and Dean Prideaux 
are silent on the subject.—I havea 
copy of Buxtorf's Synagoga Judaica, 
but that appears only to relate to the 
rites and ceremonies of the moder® 
Jews. PHILOBASILEUS. 
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*,* Communications for this Anticie will always be thankfully received. 


The followin Pe are pro- 
posed for the Flav lor’s Prizes at 
Oxford for the present year, viz. For 
Latin Verses, “ Pyramides Egypti- 
ace.” —For an English Essay, ‘* What 
are the Arts, in the Cultivation of 
which the Moderns have been less 
epee than the seme a nd 
a Latin > “la Philosophia&, que 
de Vita et Moribus est, iNustrand4, 
quenam precipue Scrmonum Sacra- 


ticorum fuit excellentia?”—The first 
of the above subjccts is intended for 
those Gentlemen of the University 
who have not exceeded four years 
from the time of their matriculation} 
and the other two for such as have 
exceeded four, but not completed 
seven years. 

Sir Rocea Newptcart’s Prize, for 
the best Composition in English Verse 
not containing more than 50 lines, by 

any 
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any Under-graduate who has not ex- 
ceeded four years from: the time of 
bis matriculation: “‘ The Statue of 
the Dying Gladiator.” 

Cambridge, Jan.1. This day the 
Rev. Dr. Pearson, Master of Sidney 
college, was elected Christian Advo- 
cate of this University, in the room 
of the Rev. Mr. Cockburn of St. 
John’s, whose lime new expires, as 
the office can only be held seven 
years by the same person, agreeable 
to the Will of the Foundcr, the late 
Rev. J. Hulse of Cheshire. 

Cambridge, Jan. 12. The follow- 
jag is the subject for the Hulsean 
Premium for.the present year, “ The 
remarkable propensity of the Jews 
to Idolatry belore the Babylonish 
Captivity, compared with their ex- 
emption from it, in general, after- 
wards, affords the Unbeliever no just 
ground for rejecting the spiritual ac- 
count of the Miracles in the time of 
Moses and Joshua.” 

The subject for the Nonnistan 
Prize for the ensuing year is “* The 
Connection of Religion and Learning.” 

The late Bishop of Lox von, a short 
time before his death, directed that 
all. the Graduates, as well as Under- 
or mage of Christ college, Cam- 
ridge, should, in future, be admitted 
as candidates for the two annual gold 
medals which he has giveu for ever. 
The subjects for the present year are, 
for the Latin Dissertation, “ Beati- 
tudo humana non pendet tantummodo 
ex hac vita, sed expectanda est alia.” 
For the English, ** Abstain from flesh- 
ly lusts, which war against the soul.” 

The re-publication of Futver’s 
Worrutrs (announced in our last 
Volume, p. 1094) is undertaken by 
Mr. Nicnoxs; who, wm addition to 
many valuable materials in his owo 
possession, has already been favoured 
with some useful hints from gentle- 
men of the first distinction in Literary 
Research; and, from his extensive 
connexions, will doubtiess still receive 
several others, It is intended, we un- 
derstand, to preserve the text of 


Fucrer as an English Classick ; cor-’ 


recting only what are merely errors 
of the press, aud occasionally illus- 
trating the whole by brief notes. 

The Publick will very shortly be 
gratified with ap interesting volume, 
m quarto, by Dr. Wuiraker, the 

- learned Historian of Whalley and of 
Craven, formed principally from Let- 
ters of Sir Groncf Ravciires. 
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Mr. Horton of Birmingham is 
printing a Trip to Coatmam, anew 
and beautiful Watering-place on the 
Yorkshire Coast. 

Mrs, Wesr'’s new Novel is to be 
jatituled, The Refusal, and will be 
published in the course of a few days. 

Miss Benson will also shortly pub- 
lish a Novel under the title of The 
Wife. 

Dr. Scorrt, late Oriental Professor at 
the Royal and East ludia Colleges, has 
in the press an edition of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, to he em- 
bellished with engravings from designs 
by Smirke. The last edition, in four 
volumes duodecimo, of the trinsla- 
tion from Galland’s French Version, 
received considerable corrections from 
the pen of Mr, Gough of Enfield. 
This edition Dr, Scott adopts as his 
basis, carefully revising, and occa- 
sionally correcting it from the Arabic 
original. To this be lras added a new 
volume, comprising 35 tales, now first 
translated from an arabic copy of the 
1001 Nights brought into Europe b 
Edward Wortley Montague, esq. an 
deposited in the Bodleian Librarg at 
Oxford; and also an introduction and 
notes, illustrative of the Religion, 
Manners, Customs, Domestic Habits, 
&c. of the Mahommedans. 

The Life of Col. Hurcuinson, by 
his wife, is re-printing in twovolumes, 
octavo, and will svon be ready for 
publication. 

Lieut.-col. Manx Wiis will pub- 
lish; early next month, in 4to. with 
maps, the first volume of his Histo- 
rical Sketches of the South of Tudia, 
in an attempt to trace jhe history of 
Mysoor, from the origin of the Hin- 
doo Government of that State, to 
the extinction of the Mohammedan 
Dynasty im 1799; founded chiefly on 
Indian authorities, collected by the Au- 
thor while officiating for several years 
as Political Resident at the Court of 
Mysoor. This work will coimprise a 
brief narrative of the military opera- 
tions and political connexions of My- 
soor, with iis Hiadoo, Mohammedan, 
and European ncighbours, durwg the 
whole of that period: nvtices of the 
character and effects of the successive 
Revolutions of the South; on the in- 
stitutions and property of the na- 
tives; with a Dissertation on the Na- 
ture and History of the landed pro- 
perty of.India, from a period antece- 
dent to the Expedition of Alexauder 
until the present day; and —— 

Ulus+ 
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Iilustrations of the Doctrines, the 
History, and sanguinary religious 
Persecution by Hin poos of some inte- 
resting Hindvo Sects, hitherto but lit- 
tle known ; and of the Character, Man- 
ners, and Opinions of the Nations 
whose Transactions are described. 

The How. Parrnick Duicenan, 
M. P. has iu the press, “ The Nature 
and &xtent of the™Demands of the 
Irish Roman Catholicks fully ex- 
plained; in Strictures on Mr, Par- 
uell’s Hisiory of the Penal Laws.” 

The Rev. Mr. Puecrs has vearly 
completed his Botanical Calendar; 
it is therefore expected very shortly 
to make tts appearance. 

A new editidn (being the seventh) 
of Mr. Cumsentayn’s Poem on the 
Death of Christ is nearly completed at 
the press. 

The difficulty in procuring the dried 
Specimens which accompany Mr. 
Amos’s Treatise on Grasses, having 
been hitherto so great as to have con- 
fined the circulation of that valuable 
Work merely to the original Subcri- 
bers, we are happy to state the re- 
moval of such difiiculty, and that a 
number sufficient to meet the urgent 
demands of the publick has been at 


Jength prepared,and will yery speedily 
be brought forward in a new edition. 

Mr. bensawin Travers, Demon- 
strator of Anatomy at Guy's Hospj- 
tal, ahd Surgeon to the Hunourable 
East India Company, has in the press, 
and nearly ready for publication, An 


Experimental Enquiry concerning In- 
juries to the Canal of the Intestines, 
illustrating the Treatment of pene- 
trating Wone!s and mortified Hernia. 

Mr. Muprorp has completed his 
Translatioa of Bausset’s Life of Fene- 
lon. A biography of that great man 
has long been a desideratum in Eng- 
lish Literature. There is uo life of 
hin 'n our own language, and there 
had been only brief aad superficial 
ones in the French, until M. Bausset, 
Bishop of Alais, mrepanes the present 
one, in three volumes octavo, from 
original Manuscripts of Fenelon and 
others. 1t contains an interesting ac- 
count of the controversy about 
Quietism, which was carried on with 
such vehemence between Fenelov and 
Bossuct, and likewise much informa: 
tion that will be acceptable to the 
scholar, aod to every admirer of the 
Archbishop of Cambray. 

We have much pleasure in announ- 
cing Lo our Readers, the speedy pub- 
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lication of a new Catalogue, descrip. 
tive of the Collection of Books be- 
longing to Mr. Forn, of Manches- 
ter. This gentleman's name stands 
amongst the first of our Provincial 
Booksellers, in respect both to the 
extent and value of the stock which 
he constantly has to dispose of. His 
two former Catalogues (published in 
1805 and 1807) opened to the Biblio- 
grapher a rich source of recondite 
aud black-letter literature, especial 
in the works of our early english 
Poets; and the one in question, we 
are vell assured, is full equal to 
them in copiousness and curiosity. 
Whilst speaking on this subject, we 
would recommend other gentlemen 
in the same profession to adopt the 
plan which Mr. Ford pursues in the 
compilation of bis Catalogues, which 
is not confined or limited to giving 
the mere (fitle and date of a Sook, 
but, whenever a suitable opportunity 
offers, we meet with concise remarks, 
and interesting anecdotes, Wustrative 
of the most curious of the works, 
and their respective authors, which 
render them valuableand useful guides 
to Collectors on future occasions. 
The Rev. Tuomas Comper has in 
the press a History of the Parisiaa 
Massacre of St. Ba rtholodaee’: wherein 
all the minute circumstances of that 
sanguinary event are faithfully pour- 
trayed. Collected from unpublished 
manuscripts and other authentic 
sources, for the purpose of keeping 
alive in the ntinds of Protestants a due 
sense of the real spirit of the Profes- 
sors of the Religion of the Church of 
Rome. 
Mr. Rosent Sreexe, of the Royal 
Marines, will shortly publish, A Tour 
through the Atlantic, or Recollections 
from Madeira, the Azores, and New- 


foundland; including the Period of | 


Discovery, Produce, Manners and 
Customs of each, with Memoranda 
from the Convents; visited in 18¢9 
in His Majesty's Ship Vestal. 

The Seripture Atlas, or a Series of 
Maps, intended to illustrate the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, will be shortly published. 

A History of the Inquisition ia Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, &c. translated from 
La Vacves, is in the Press. 

The wumber of new publications in 
London during last December amount 
to npwards of 80. Of these 14 are 
Novels, 10 are wrjtten on theological 
subjects, and five on politicks. 
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1. Mendoirs of British Quadrupeds, illus- 
trative principally of their Habits of Life, 
Instincts, Sagacity, and Uses to Mankind. 
By the Rev. W. Bingley, 4. M. Fellow 
of the Linnean Society, and (ate of Peter- 
hotise, Cambridge. With Seventy En- 
gravings from original Drawings. 800. 
Com‘non paper ; royal paper ; and imperial 
paper, with the plates coloured. 

ROM this work, after the degree 
of popularity which the “ Animal 

Biography” of the same author has 

attained, we were led to expect no in- 

considerable share both of informa- 
tion aud amusement; and we have 
not been disappointed. We were fear- 
ful, however, that, in his former pro- 
duction, Mr. Bingley might in some 
measure have exhausted his subject, 
but it appears that this is by no means 
the case. Upon examining ihe two 
works together, we have not found 
ia the present any anecdotes what- 
ever that are contained in the former, 
which was chiefly compiled from 


books; but we have fonud a great 
variety indeed of origiaal and highly 
interesting information, which tends 
to exhibit in a most pleasing and satis- 
factory point of view, the superinien- 
dance and wisdom of our Great Crea- 


tor. We shall instauce, ia the first 
place, some remarks respecting the 
jong-eared Bats. ‘These aninais have, 
it is well known, iwo very long aud 
broad ears; and within these there 
are apparently two others, that are 
narrow and pointed. ‘The latter, Mr. 
Bingley says, are given to the anunals, 
‘for the purpose of keeping out nox- 
ious insects, and preveuling any other 
extraneous maticr irom catering thew 
head during sleep, and particularly 
during their lotig Winter's repose. 
The opening of the ear is very wide, 
and is situated betwixt the inner valve 
and the great outer car. When these 
Bats prepare themselves for slecp, 
hey fold down the external ears di- 
ctly across the openings, and secure 
m in this position (close tu the sides 
of theirhody) by their fo:e-legs, which 
ey always rest carefully over then. 
By this means the orifices are so per- 
ectly closed, that nothing injurious 
fan possibly penetrate them. ‘Phe in- 
valves continue still erect, and, tu 
casual observer, might, during this 
ime, be mjstaken for the proper ears 
the animals. 


Gent. Mac. January, 1810. 
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* The earSof the common Bat are 
formed so as to answer a similar pur- 
pose. The external valves are, in- 
deed, too short to be folded over the 
opening, and held in that position 
by the fore-legs. These are, theres 
fore, somewhat differently construct. 
ed. -‘I'hey continue erect, but the - 
sides are so closely compressed toge- 
ther towards the bottom, that the 
scattered hairs in their interior either 
eutircly prevent the intrusion of any 
thing injurious, or, at least, give suf- 
ficient notice to the animal for it to 
awake and avoid the injury.’ 

_ There are some pleasing observa- 
tions on tite mode m which the Bats 
catch their food; and (since their 
fore-feet are not, as in other quadru- 
peds, of use to them as paws) on the 
means by which they are enabled to 
devour insects that appear too large 
for admission into their mouth. When 
one of these animals has caught a 
large insect, it alights upon soine ad- 
jacent tree or building, and there 
** raising itself somewhat higher than 
usual on its fore-legs, bends its head 
with great dexterity under its belly, 
and forces the insect into its mouth 
by thrusting it from side to side 
against that part of the wing-mem- 
brance which extends betwixt the two 
hind legs.” Mr. Bingley saw this ef- 
fort repeatedly made by. some Bats 
which were in his possession for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

We will pass the account of the 
Seals, the Dogs, Fox, Wild and Do- 
mestic Cat, the Martins, and Polecat, 
for the purpose of inserting some 
anecdotes of a Weesel, which was do- 
mesticated in France by a M, Giely de 
Mornas. We are principally induced 
to this, from the circumstance of its 
having been translated from one of 
the supplementary volumes of Buffon, 
who in his work, as originally trans- 
lated, asserts, ** that neither the Wee- 
sel ner the Ermine can be tamed.” 
The interesting little avimal here men- 
tioued was fed with milk or boiled 
ment; and it became so much at- 
inched to its owner, that when on 
holydays he amused himself in the 
public walks, it would constantly fol- 
low him, although the places were 
generally crowded with people. 

“ It ate little, and would usually finish 
its repast in less tean a miyute. Whes 


awake, 
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awake, it was always inclined to be fami- 
liar and frolicsome. It would play with 
fits owner, run over his clothes, and creep 
into his pocket, his sleeves, or bosom, 
without, in any instance, forgetting itself, 
and becomittg, of its own accord, quarrel- 
some or ill-tempered. It would eat at ta- 
ble with him; lap water out of his goblet, 
and often, by the most engaging manners, 
incite him to play with it, During, how- 
ever, the very short interval of its feed- 
ing, it would aot suffer itself to be touched 
without shewing sigus of great irritability 
at the interruption. Sometimes, in mere 
playfulness of disposition, it would bite 
rather keenly ; but, in this case, a slight 
chastisement always prevented a repetition 
of the fault, 

«Whenever a chicken inadvertentlycame 
within its reach, this Weesel would imme- 
diately spring at, and seize it. But'it did 
not dare to attack larger fowls. When- 
ever it attempted to approach them, they 
always put it to flight by repeated blows 
with their Beaks. With respect to the 
chickens, it was an amusing sight to ob- 
serve the great degree of cunning, and the 
various feints that were employed by the 
little creature to take them by surprise. 

« Another Weesel, kept by the same per- 
son, M. Giely de Mornas, though caught 
when very young, was not quite so tame ; 
for when it was hungry, it would often bite 
very keenly. Its owner, therefore, kept 
near its bed a little whip, which was the 
instrument of its punishment, whenever it 
appeared enraged, or attempted to bite. 
On all occasions, after offending, when it 
saw this implement taken down, it trem- 
bled, cronched with its belly close to the 
ground, and bent down its head, in evident 
token of fear. 

*¢ This little animal, which to its owner 
was usually very submissive, was towards 
other persons exceedingly petulant and ill 
tempered ; and would b+te severely those 
who thoughtlessly attempted to play with 
it. Cats were at all times the objects of 
its enmity. It bit the nose of a large 
mastiff dog, which one day came to smell 
at it, in its owner’s hands. On such occa- 
sions, it exerted its shrill cry of passion, 
thi, chi, chi, chi; and always emitted its 
fetid odour, which generally caused the 
animals immediately toran off. It was at 
all times anxious to seize on chickens that 
happened to approach it; and, in some 
instances, it has destroyed a whole brood 
of ten or twelve at a time. 

“ When it siept during the day, it 
usually selected a recess of its owner’s ca- 
binet, where it had his pocket handker- 
thief for its bed. On these occasions it 
coiled itself ap into a very small compass, 
and iv somewhat of a spherical form, hav- 
ing its head betwixt its hinder legs. Its 
sivep was very profound ; and the animal 
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was sometimes heard to snere. At nigh 
it would frequently get betwixt the sheey 
of its master’s bed, and having séarchej 
out ore of the corners, which formed 4 
hollow place, would sleep there for hoa 
together. As soon as the animal awoke, 
it always stretched its iimbs, and after. 
wards arched its back (much in the same 
manner as we obsetve in Cats), before i 
began to. move about. It frequently 
yawned, 

“ As soon as it was perfectly asleep, i 
master could unfold it, and, suspending} 
by the head, could swing’ it, like a pendy 
lum, for five or six minutes, backw 
and forward without interrupting its 
pose. In this state ali its muscles 
peared perfectly relaxed, and its spi 
almost beyond conception, flexible. 

“ This Weesel was generally very play 
ful; and had various entertaining trick 
and frolics. Sometimes it would stretd 
itself out on its back or belly; at othe 
times would run up its master’s clothe 
and bite him with great gentleness, mud 
like a young dog at play. When its n 
ter struck the table with his finger, | 
would generally run round his hand, rai 
itself upright, and jump about in a ph 
ing Manuer, uttering at the same time 
kind of murmuring noise, expressive of 
satisfaction it experienced. These efto 
however, soon fatigued it, and it wot 
fall asleep almost immediately afterwa 
Such a love had this little creature for 
berty, that it was always impatient of c 
finement, and would never suffer itself 
be put into its cage without expressi 
signs of discontent and dislike. At dil 

_ent times it gnawed asunder four of t 
small upright sticks, in order to escape. 

“The voracity of this little creature w 
$0 great, that after eating it was general 
found to weigh about a fifth part m 
than when its stomach was empty. 

* “The writer of the above accounts i 
forms us, that the power of smelling, i 
all the Weesels which he kept, was exqui 
site. They could discover, at the distai 
of twelve paces, a bit of meat, though 
bigger than a cherry stone, and folded 
in paper. He says, that he has 
much surprised to observe a Weesel 
was very hungry, break its wire chai 
leap upon him, enter his pocket, tear ¢ 
a small! packet, and devour, almost ia 
instant, the food that was concealed in 
Their sight is likewise remarkably ac 
and their eyes, like those of the Cat, 
often luminous in the dark.” 


The following are extracts from! 
History of the Mole; an animal whi 
although execrated by the farmer, | 
doubtless, not without its uses ia 
scale of Created Being : 

“ Moles are able to swim over b 
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and narrow streams of water, without any 
difficulty ; and they are often observed by 
the mole-catchers in the act of crossing 
them. A person who has paid attention 
to these animals for many years informs 
me, that he has, more than once, known 
them to have an outlet from a hole on one 
side of a ditch, and an opening to another 
in the bank opposite. He says, that they 
swim with great ease and quickness. This 
person once tried to drown a Mole; and, 
with that intention, kept it swimming about 
for more than half an hour. He was at 
last necessitated to hold it for some time 
under the water, in order to destroy it. 
In the Linnean Transactions, a Mole is 
mentioned as crossing a piece of water, 
near 180 yards in width, in order to arrive 
at a small island which stood at that dis- 
tance from the bank. This was in the 
Lock of Clunie, in Scotland, the property 
of Lord Airly. 

“ When these animals are seized, after 
being dug out of the ground, they gene- 
tally utter a shrill scream, which has been 
compared to that of a child. They also 
exert their teeth and claws to effect, if pos- 
sible, their escape. ‘The former are very 
sharp; and when once their hold is fixed, 
it is no easy matter to loose them again. 
Moles are sometimes so ferocious as to at- 
tack and devour each other, particularly 
when, in the cold weather of winter, their 
customary foed becomes scarce. At this 
season of the year, the animals caught in 
thetraps are often half devoured before 
the Mole-catcher can arrive to take them 
out, 

“The Moles begin to couple in the 
month of March, aud about this time it is 
that they are often to be found in great 
numbers. A Mole-catcher informed me, 
that he caught in one hole, and by a sin- 
gle trap, no fewer than twenty-five in the 
course of three weeks. 

* The animals soon afterwards begin to 
prepare the habitation for their offspring. 
This is always formed in a dry situation, 
out of the reach of inunidations, and is 
usually sheltered by a hedge or bush, It 
is a kind of arched apartment, from a foot 
to a foot and half or two feet in diameter 
at the bottom, having the sides and roof 
well and firmly compacted. ‘he nest is 
made of leaves and grass. It is sometimes 
so large that the materials would fill a gal- 
Jon measure ; and, occasionally, so small 
that they scarcely cover the ground. The 
hillock, under which this nest is deposited, 
is easily distinguishable, by its being gene- 
rally five or six times as large as any of 
the rest. Comnected with the apartment 
in which the young moles are laid, there 
are generally several galleries, that extend 
to the distance of some feet, like rays from 
acentre. Into these the mother makes 
hes excursions for food, to supply herself 
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and her offspring. And it is said, that the 
instant she hears her habitation attacked 
by the Mole-catcher from above, she 
takes to one of the burrows; and if the 
litter have attained sufficient strength to 
walk, the dam aud her brood generally 
make good their retreat, The young, 
which are generally from three to five in 
number, are perfectly naked when first 
produced; and, at that time, they are 
said to have much the appearance of 
young rats. M. de Buffon was of opinion, 
that Moles bring forth more than once in 
the year; at least, he says, it is certain 
that young ones are to be met with at dif- 
ferent times, from April to August. This, 
however, may arise from the period of 
their production being uncertain ; or, as 
in a few other animals, the Moles may, 
perhaps, produce a second litter where 
the first has by some accident been de- 
stroyed.” 

We could make numerous other se- 
lections from this work, whichwe have 
no doubt would prove entertaining to 
our readers; but in.so doing we should 
much exceed our usual limits. We 
shall, therefore, only insert further 
the account that Mr. Bingley has 
given us of the celebrated “ Pig Poin- 
ter,” which he states to have received 
from the late Sir H, ?. St. John Mild- 
may, Bart. It contains some of the 
most curious facts that we ever recol- 
lect to have read in the History of 
Domestic Animals. 


*« Those persons whe have attended at 
all to the manners of Swine, have ob- 
served, that they are by ‘no means defi- 
cient in sagacity ; but the short lives that 
we allow them, and the general confine- 
ment they undergo, entirely prevent their 
improvement in this respect. We, how- 
ever, have frequently heard of exhibitions 
of “learned Pigs; and we know that 
Toomer, formerly the Game-keeper of Sir 
H. P. St. John Mildmay, actually broke 
in a black sow to find game, back, and 
stand, nearly as well a9 a pointer, 

“This sow, which was a thin, long- 
legged animal (one of the ugliest of the 
New Forest breed), when very young, took 
a great partiality to some pointer puppies, 
that Toomer, their under-keeper of Broo- 
my-Lodge, in the New Forest, was break- 
ing, It played and often came to feed with 
them. From this circumstance it occurred 
to Toomer (to use his own expression), 
that, having broken many a dog as obsti- 
nate as a pig, be would try if he could not 
also succeed in breaking a pig. The little 
animal would often go out with the pup- 
pies to some distance from home; and he 
enticed it farther by a sort of pudding 
made of barley meal, which he carried in 
cue 
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one of his, pockets. _ The other he filled 
with stones, which “he threw at the Pig 
whenever she misbeliaved, as be was not 
able to catch and correct her in the same 
manner that he did his dogs., He informed 
Sir Henry Miidmay, that he found the ani- 
mai very tractable, and that he soon tanght 
her what he wished by this mode of reward 
and punishment. Sir Henry Mildmay 
says, that he has frequently seen ber out 
with Toomer, when she quartered her 
ground as regularly as any pointer, stood 
when she came on game (having an excel- 
lent nose), and backed other dogs:as well 
as he ever saw a pointer. When she came 
on the cold scent of game, she slackened 
her trot, and gradually dropped her ears 
and tail till she was certain, and then fell 
down on her knees. So staunch was she, 
that she would frequentiy remain five mi- 
nutes and upwards on her point. As soon 
as the game rose, she always returned to 
Toomer, grunting very loudly for her re- 
ward of pudding, if it was not immediately 
given to ber. When Toomer died, his 
widow sent the Pig to Sir Henry Mildmay, 
who kept it for three years, but never used 
#, except far the purpose of occasionally 
amusing his friends. In doing this a fowl 
was put into a cabbage-net, and hidden 
amongst the fern in some part of the park, 
and the extraordinary animal never failed 
to point it, in the manner above: described. 
‘Sir Henry was, at !ength, obliged to part 
with this sow, from a circuutstance as sin- 
gular as the other occurrences of her life. 
‘A great number of lambs had been lost, 
nearly as soon as they were dropped; and 
a@ person being seut to watch the flock, the 
auimal was detected in the very act of de- 
vouring a lamb. This carnivorous propen- 
sity was ascribed to her having been ac- 
customed to feed with the other dogs, and 
to eat the flesh on which they were fed. 
Sir Henry sent her back to Mrs. Toomer, 
who sold her to Mr. Sykes, of Brookwood, 
in the New Forest, where she died the 
usual death of a pig, aud was eonverted 
into bacon,” 

Mr. Bingley, in his advertisement 
to this work, slates, that it comprizes 
an account and anecdotes of every Bri- 
tish Species of Quadruped, and of all 
the well-ascertained varieties of bri- 
tish Dogs, Sheep, and Cattle. He in- 
forms us, that it will be followed hy 
two volumes on a precisely similar 
plan, descriptive of the habits of life 
and econemy of the British Fishes and 
Cetacea, The whole of the Quadru- 
peds, except three or fur, are fi- 
gured; aud the engravings are, for 
the must part, ip a slyle unusually 
animated and expressive. We hope 
he will have suffieieut encouragemunt 
bo proceed, which he states it to be 
‘ 


his intention, with the whole of the 
British Zoology on this plan. This 
work is, in our opinion, much more 
interesting than ** Animal Biography.” 


2. Observations on the Inflammatory Affece 
tions of the mucous Membrane of thé 
Bronchia. By Charles Badbam, M. D, 
Member of Pembroke College, Oxford ; 
Physician to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex ; Senior Physician to the West. 
minster General Dispensary, &c. 12mo, 
pp. 133. London. Callow. 

JN this littl work Dr. Badham 
treats of three distinct inflammatory 
affections of the mucous Membrane 
of the Bronchiew—Bronchitis acuta, 
Bronchitis asthenica, and Bronchitis 
chronica. Under these new, but not 
inappropriate denominations, we re- 
coguise our old familiar acquaintances, 
acute inflammation, peripneumonia 
notha, and catarrhus senilis. But 
why they should all be placed under 
the generic name Bronchitis, we can- 
not perceive; unless it be that they 
may fall quietly into line, and not dis- 
turb the Author’s nosological uni- 
formity. We admit that the first has 
not hitherto been sufficiently charac. 
terised by practical wrilers, and Dr, 
B. therefore merits the thanks of the 
profession ; but we do not think our 


medical brethren so ignorant of a: 


disease of acknowledged frequent oc- 
currence, as he would have us to sup- 
pose. We transcribe with pleasure its 
history, as it is accurately given by 
the Author, in almost ev: ry particu. 
lar. Were there any exception to this 
remark, it might arise from his having 
omitted to micntion the rigour wilb 
which we suppose the attack generally 
to commence. 

“ The patient is attacked with a sense of 
constriction, or other uneasy feeling, at 
the chest; his breathing is hurried and 
painful, and becomes more and more la- 
*borigns, till at length an orthopnea Bs 
completely estahlished ; and the efforts of 
ail the voluntary muscles which can be 
called into action, render the oppressed 
state of the lungs sufficiently evident. The 
countenance is full of anxiety, the nostrils 
are seen in. perpetual motion, nor is it easy 
to conceive a more distressing spectacle, 
than a patient under this attack exhibits, 
Cough soon suéceeds ; and thotgh some 
expectoration attend, there is little or no 
relief derived from it. The state of the sur- 
face of the tongue aud of the urine, though 
liable to variety, all unequivocally indicate 
the phlogistic diathesis; and the moment 
the pulse is felt, the necessity of immediate 
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wenesection is (for the most part) obvious. 
Wheezing is not a constant, perhaps not 
a common symptom. If the disease re- 
main for a few days unsubdued by proper 
treatment, or have been hitherto neglected, 
all the mars of excessive action disap- 
pear, the pulse is no longer full or hard, 
it has become excessively feeble, and of 
almost countless frequency ; partial sweats 
break ont at intervals; the patient spits 
up an immense quantity of yellow sputa, 
till from feebleness he can expectorate no 
longer, and then the secretion accumulates 
in the Bronchiz till he dies.” (p. 53.) 

We are not altogether satisfied with 
the diagnosis which the Author has 
attempted to establish between this 
species and other acute pectoral dis- 
eases; and, if we be not very much 
mistaken, he has in the Appendix re-, 
ferred a case of peripneumony to 
Bronchitis acuta. Every practitioner, 
who has had due experience in the 
acute affections of the organs of re- 
spiration, is aware of the difficulty 
which sometimes arises in determining 
their precise seat and nature; and 
therefore we should not have ventured 
to blame Dr. B. had he not told us, 
‘that “‘ Bronchitis acuta is not likely 
tobeconfounded with peripneumony.” 

In the treatment of this disease, af- 


ter bleeding, the Author relies chiefly 
upon the steady employment of anti- 
monials; but from the success of ca- 
Jomel in some other inflammatory af- 
fections, and from its apparent good 
effects in one case of Bronchitis, we 


are glad to find that Dr. B. intends, 
in future, to give it a more ample 
and more frequent trial. From our 
own experience we venture to predict, 
that he will have no cause to repent of 
this resolution. Digitalis is alse ad- 
ministered by him in this disease with 
great freedom ; we wish he could have 
added with great advantage. Our ex- 
perience does not lead us to expect 
much, in any case of inflammation, 
from this valuable but very equivocal 
article of the materia medica. 

With respect to the other species, 
Bronchitis asthenica and Bronchitis 
thronica, Dr. B. gives no information 
which we did not before possess. 

The style of this work is often 
somewhat inflated. He talks of * mu- 
tations of weather,” and ‘* commuta- 
tions of air;” yet, notwithstanding 
these and other blemishes, which, 
without subjecting ourselves to the 
tharge of fastidiousness, might be 


viated out; we think Dr, Badham’s 
Pi 
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work is well entitled to the atteati o 
of medical practitioners, he having 
taken cousiderable pains to ascertain 
the seat of the acute inflammation of 
the Bronchie by dissection, and to 
make us more intimately acquainted 
with the morbid changes which the 
parts have undergone previous to 
death ; and having also given a very 
accurate and comprehensive enume- 
tion of symptoms, eee 


3. An Inquiry into the Symptoms and Treat- 
ment of Carditis ; or, the Inflammation of 
the Heart: illustrated by Cases and Dis- 
sections. By John Ford Davis, Af. D, 
Member of the College of Physicians, 
London ; of the Royal Medical Society, 
Edinburgh ; and of other Medical and 
Philosophical Societies. 

EVERY attempt to illustrate an 
obscure disease merits commendation, 
although no great degree of practical 
ulility should be theresult. Dr. Davis 
had an opportunity of seeing a case of 
Carditis, with the appearances on dis- 
section. Thesymptoms did not afford 
any suspicion of the heart's being in- 
flamed. ‘IT'wo other cases, communi- 
cated to him by Doctors Haygarth 
and Boisragon, although differmg in 
many respects from his, were equally 
destitute of symptoms indicative of 
inflammation in this important viscus, 
These circumstances siruck him se 
forcibly, that he was induced to insti- 
tute an enquiry into the symptoms of 
Carditis, as they are recorded by sys- 
tematic writers: by this he fouid, 
that symptoms are mentioned as pa- 
thoguomenic, which were wanting in 
all the cases; and thus he was enabled 
to shew, what is of great importance 
to be known, that little or no con- 
fidence ought to be placed in their 
generalizations. But, unfortunately 
for medicine, Dr. Davis has not been 
able to effect much more. The strong 
impression, however, which was made 
upon his mind by extreme anguish in 
the region of the heart, in the case 
which fell under his own observation, 
seems almost to have inclined him to 
consider that symptom as pathogno- 
monic; bat its having been mentioned 
merely as pain affecting the left mam- 
ma in another of the cases, and pre- 
sumed only in the third from an ex- 
pression which escaped the patient 
during delirium, he has been very 
properly too cautious to contend for 
this point, 

From 
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From a review of the cases here pub- 
lished, and from the best observations 


quoted by the Author, the following” 


appears to be the present state of our 
knowledge with regard.to this disease. 
The ivflammation of the heart is of 
one kind only, and cannot therefore be 
divided into acute and chronic (as 
some authors have done), unless those 
terms be used merely to denote the 
longer or shorter duration of the com- 
plaint. It is not attended with a pulse 
that indicates inflammation, like peri- 
eumonia, pleuritis, &c. The pulse 
1s on the contrary small, though fre- 
quent, as in enteritis, but without the 
hardness generally observed in the lat- 
ter. Itis not ushered in with rigour, 
as is the case with deep-seated inflam- 
mation in general; and hence ils re- 
semblance to rheumatic inflammation, 
of which it seems to be sometimes a 
sequel. It is generally combined with 
pneumonia, but may exist separately. 
A variety of symptoms attend occa- 
sionally, as pain in the region of the 
heart, inordinary action of this organ, 
irregular a syncope, dyspnea, 
cough, delirium, vomiting, wander- 
ing pains in various parts of the body, 
and even convulsive affections; but 
any or all of these may be wauting: 
whence the difficulty of establishing a 
diagnosis so justly lamented by the 
Author in the following passage. 

“If the characters of diseases were as 
fixed and determinate as those of plants, 
there would be little difficulty in discrimi- 
mating genera and ‘species, and thus they 
might be arranged according to that sys- 
tem which has been pronounced the best ; 
but as they are subject to great variety, 
and almost emiless complication, the diffi- 
culty of accomplishing this appears to be 
insurmountable. What botanist, for ex- 
ample, could distinguish a plant in the ar- 
tificial system of Linnzus, the number of 
whose stamina varied, in different indivi- 
duals, from one to twenty? Or could Jus- 
sieu assign a place, in his more natural 
method, to any plant, the stamina of 
which have at one time an epigynous, and 
at another a Aypogynous insertion? This 
is precisély the case with the disease un- 
der consideration. The symptoms vary in 
different cases, and all of them are com- 
mon to other diseases,” 

If the Author have not taught us 
clearly to ascertain the existence of 
Carditis, or to subdue it when its ex- 
istence has been ascertained, he has 
certainly pointed out a path, by pur- 
suing of which we may hope te ob- 
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tain clearer views of this obscure dig 
ease: and we have not the smallest 
doubt but the effect of this elegant 
little volume, which does its Author 
much credit both as a writer and 4 
professional man, will be, to excite 
the attention of the Faculty to the 
subject. It is indeed a very melap 
choly consideration, that, from the 
days of Hippocrates to the present 
time, there has not been, in the mul 
tiplicity of medical books, one single 
case of Carditis published, in which 
the disease has been previously poate 
out, or even suspected from the con 
comitant symptoms. 

The Author of the work before w 
has the merit of having called the at 
tention of the Faculty to a subject 
which has been hitherto very much 
neglected. This Treatise convinces 
us, that Carditis isa much ‘more fre 
quent disease than is veers | be. 
heved ; aud we have no doubt butit 
has frequently escaped detection, up 
der the appearance of some anomalow 
attack, of the inflammatory kind, ia 
the pulmonary system, or its cont 
guous parts. We lament, in common 
with the Author, and we believe with 
every one of his most intelligent read- 
ers, who have the honour and the i» 
teresis of the profession at heart, 
that no distinguishing pathognomoni 
symptoms of this formidable disease 
have been yet given, whereby its early 
attack may be immediately discovered 
and removed. In our opinion it isa 
object of the greatest consequence, 
that the want of this desideratun 
should be more generally known ; be 
cause we are well assured, that there 
is a very general opinion prevailing ia 
the minds of well-informed practition 
ers, who have not made this disease 
an object of their particular attention, 
that, from the great importance of the 
heart in the vital system, au acute i» 
flammatory attack, either on ils sur 
face or in any of its internal parts 
must produce such symptoms # 
would lead to an immediate detection 
of its nature. We believe also that, 
a priori, it would be generally cons 
dered as a disease which, if not im 
mediately relieved, must in a very 
short space of time have a fatal ter 
mination. This Treatise will, on the 
contrary, clearly demonstrate, tha 
the symptoms of Carditis are ne 
such as would @ priori be expectedi 
and it will alse shew that the d 
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even in its acute form, is not more 
ily fatal than other active in- 
mations, in orgaus apparentl 
much less immediately connected wi 
yital action. It is indeed a very ex- 
traordinary circumstance, that an at- 
tack of inflammation in the stomach, 
the duodenum, the small or the large 
intestines, will in general be censide- 
rably sooner fatal than the same dis- 
ease inthe heart. It follows, there- 
fore, that whenever the true charac- 
teristic or pathognomonic symptoms 
are ocietell out and established, the 
existence of this fatal disease may be 
early ascertained, and treated with the 
same degree of confidence as other ac- 
tive internal nflammations; and may 
admit of the same hope of a successful 
termination, which so frequently grati- 
fies the feelings of an alert practitioner. 
Although there is no case on record 
in which Carditis has been pointed out 
by the previous symptoms, the knife 
of the anatomist has repeatedly de- 
tected the existence of the disease; 
and we have been informed, from the 
best authortty, that, within a few 
months after the publication of this 
work, no less than three fatal cases of 
Carditis have been brought to light in 
the city of Bath, where, notwithstand- 
ing it might have been expected that 
the attention would have been more 
particularly directed to the distin- 
guishing circumstances (if any such 
ad been known), a discovery of the 
previous existence of the disease was 
ouly obtained by the poiwt of the 
knife. One, at least, of the cases to 
which we allude, was preceded by 
acute rheumatism; on the retro- 
cession of which, irregular symptoms 
of pulmonic inflammation made their 
appearance. 

t has been negligently asserted, 
that, as the method of cure must be 
the same in this as in every other in- 
ternal inflammation, a previous know- 
ledge of the exact seat of the disease 
is not of that great importance which 
some have alledged; but an attentive 
perusal of this Treatise will have the 
good effect of silencing such gene- 
ralising ideas. It appears, not onl 
from the cases which Dr. Davis hat 
himself described, but from the short 
though comprehensive sketch of what 
preceding writers have advanced ; that 
it is ¢ften accompanied with so small 
rr and such other symptoms of 

ility, as may be likely to deter the 
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inexperienced practitioner from an 
early use of the lancet, on which so 
much of his chance for saccess myst 
depend. 

The cases which have recently oc- 
cured in the city of Bath, and others 
which have been lately published by 
Mr. Dundass, will, we think, be of 
importance to Dr. Davis; and may 
enable him to establish the desidera- 
tum of pathognomonic symptoms. 
We confess, that we would be very 
much inclined to suspect the existence 
of this disease in every future case of 
irregular symptoms of pulmonic in- 
flammation, supervening upon a re- 
trocession of gout or acute rheu- 
matism; more especially, if conside- 
rable pain, anxiety, or distress, were 
felt in the region of the heart, with 
syncope or an irregular or feeble 
pulse ; or indeed any one or more of 
these circumstances. In such a case, 
we would not hesitate to recommend 
a free use of the lancet with calomel, 
even to the poigt of salivation. We 
would, indeed, suspect Carditis, where 
no retrocession of gout or rheumatism 
may have been observed, if the irre- 

ular attack of pulmonic inflammation 

ave not been ushered in by its usual 
characteristic rigour ; particularly in 
those persons who are known to be of 
gouty or rbeumatic habits. 

Probably Dr. Davis may hereafter 
find, that a far the — number, 
if not every case of Carditis, origi- 
nates either in misplaced or retroce- 
dent acute rheumatism or gout—an 
opinion which we believe to have 
been first suggested by the Authos 
of the Medical Spectator, one 


4. A Catalogue of the Library of The Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. Methodi- 
cally arranged, with an Alphabetical In- 
dex of Authors, by William Harris, Keeper 
of the Library. 8vo. pp. 482, Payne, 
Evans, &c. 

THIS Catalogue, “‘ finished Oct. 25, 
1809, the Day of Jubilee,” is thus in- 
troduced by the ingenious Compiler : 

“The Library of the Royal Iustitution 
has been founded by the liberality of a few 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, for the imme- 
diate use of the Subscribers to that Estab- 
lishment, and it may be said, for that of 
the Publick atlarge ; as any person, on the 
recommendation of one of the Patrons, 
may always bave access to it. 

“ The Library, in its present state, will 
be found as useful as many more splendid 
establishments, supported by Royal or 

National 
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National munificence. It contains the 
best and most useful Edition of every 
Greek and Roman Classic Author, with 
the best Translations in English, and some 
in other modern languages. The Class of 
Mathematical Science in all its branches is 
very full, with the best Scientific Journals 
and Transactions of learned and philoso- 
phical Societies. The “Historical Class, 
particulariy the English, in its various di- 
visions and subdivisions, will be found 
very imteresting: the Managers having, 
at the formation of the Library, procured 
the entire collection of the late Thomas 
Astle, Esq. author of “ The Origin and 
Progress of Writing :” which. Library was 
chiefly collected by the Rev. Philip Mo- 
rant, author of “ The History of the 
County of Essex.’’? Many of the Books are 
enriched with his Manuscript Notes ; par- 
ticularly those relating to Biography. 

“The usual Classification has been 
generally followed, with a few exceptions 
in some of the Classes. It has also been 
thought advisable to keep the Greek and 
Roman Classicks in two distinct alphabeti- 
eal Classes, rather than distribute them 
under their respective heads of Historians, 
Poets, Orators, &c. 

“ In the alphabetical Index will be 
found, not only the names of Authors of 
entire Works, but also of those in the dif- 
ferent Classical Collections of Stephens, 
Grotius, Maittaire, Reiske, Brunk and 
Wernsdorf, aud likewise the Writers in 
the great Historical Collections of Grono- 
vis, Grevius, Burmaun, Sallengre, &c. 
nor is it less complete in the contents of 
the scollections of our English Historraas, 
by Camden, Twysden, Pulman, aud Gale. 

This Catalogue will be found particu- 
larly usefal in all Libraries ; as under each 
bead not only all the best Authors are to 
be found, but also every particular Trea- 
tise contained in the Miscellaneous Collee- 
tions of their Works; such as those of 
Racon, Newton, Leibnitz, Boyle, and 
Locke; for instance, at page 67 among 
the Books on Money and Coin, wili be 
found “ Locke on Money and Coin,” with 
a reference that it is in the 2d Volume of 
his Works ; also under the Class of Geo- 
graphy, Voyages and Travels, every dis- 
tinct Voyage contained in the Collections 
of Ramusiv, Churchill, Harris, &e. is ar- 
ranged under the respective Island or 
Country therein described. 

“The same metho? is followed in all 
the different Classes of Science and His- 
tory; and by referring to the Syneptical 
Table of Contents, the Reader will find a 
list of the best Writers on every branch of 
knowledge. In order to render the Lists 
more complete, several Books are inserted 
which are not at present in the Library, 
but are intended to be placed there when 
the funds of the Institution will permit 
them to be purchased,” 
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The abilities of Mr. Harris are so 
well known, that it would be super. 
fluous to add any remarks ou what he 
has so properly stated; or to notice 
that the Catalozue appears to be as 
accurate as it will be useful. We shall 
rejoice to see a similar Volume from 
the no less noble establishment in the 
City of London; and from those of 
the Surrey and Russel Institutions. 


5. Caroline Ormsby; or the real Lucilla: 
a Tale for the Female Sex, interspersed 
with Sketches Moral and Religious, 12mo. 
pp. 221, Colburn, 1810. 


TO us, who are neither eulogists 
nor satirists by profession, who praise 
only when we admire, and blame only 
when we disapprove ; whose applause 
and whose censure are equally disin- 
terested and independent ; it always is 
matter of sineecre satisfaction to adopt 
the language of praise, and of regret 
to descend to terms of reproach. We 
are not conscious of having ever wil- 
fully wounded the fame or the feel- 
ings of a respectable writer. We are 
proudly coofident that in many strik- 
img insiances the honest pages of Syl- 
vanus Urban have taken the lead, in 
giving honour where honour was due, 
in encouraging the diflidence of mo- 
dest merit, in applauding the labours 
of matured talent, in explaining and 
euforcing the speculations of philoso- 
phers, the precepts of moralists, the 
studies of pious and enlightened Chris- 
tians. From the cedar to the hyssop, 
from the ponderous fotio to the light 
duodecimo, from the Encyclopedia 
to the Novel, all kinds of productions 
have, in their turn, and in proportion 
to their comparative degree of im- 
portance to socicty, been treated b 
us (we trust and we believe) wit 
strict impartiality, with liberality and 
with justice. 

Seldom, very seldom indeed, do we 
permit ourselves thus unreservedly to 
vindicate the purity of our office : but 
the peesent is an occasion that, in our 
deliberate aud decided opinion, de- 
mands such av appeal to the judgment 
ofour Readers. Of ** Caroline Orms- 
hy,” —of a short anonymous publica- 
tion, — we deem it our duty to speak 
more favourably than, perhaps, its 
size or its character may, at first view, 
apparently deserve. We consider the 
vast generality of novels as mischiev- 
ous compositions. We decidedly re- 
probate romances, original or adopted, 

nalive 
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native or foreign. Scarcely can we 
tolerate with complacency many mo- 
dern fictions, yclept tales, avowedly 
drawn up in the cause, and for the 
furtherance, of Virtue, and Religion. 
But in the article now immediately 

fore us, we exult at being enabled 
onscieptiously to point out a truly 
ingenious little work, abounding in 

easing sentiment, and replete with 
sound mstruction; a work u 
in diction, and unexceptionable in 
doctrine; a work that the idle may 
with avidity peruse for entertainment, 
aod the studious may with care con- 
sult for certain improvement. 

The treatise is very short; the tale 
is very interesting. We would excite 


curiosity, and not gratify it: we, 
therefore, decline to enter into an ex- 

ition of particulars. To add more, 
is superfluous to the worthy and intel- 
ligent of our Readers: but we might 
justly be suspected of want of taste, 
had we veutured to say less. 


6. The Gospel Doctrines of Baptism, Jus- 
tification, and Sanctification, briefly and 
soberly stated. A Sermon, preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford, Sunday 
Feb. 12, 1809. By the Rev. Jonn.Mor- 
ris, M. A. late Fellow of Queen's Col- 
lege: Assistant Minister of Curzon Cha- 
pel, May-Fair, Westminster, 8vo. pp. 36. 
Hatchard, 1809. 

IN this perspicuous and candid dis- 
course, the Author endeavours to 
poiot oul the difference, in some lead- 
ing particulars, between the more so- 
ber interpreters of the doctrines of the 
Church of -England, and those who 
are by some called Evangelical Minis- 
tersand TrueChurchmen. The par- 
ticulars handled (from 1 Cer. vi. ii.) 
are Baptism, Justification, and Sancti- 
fication; and Mr. M. who derives his 
principles from the Bible, and the 
writings of the first Reformers, the 
Homilies, &c. states, with respect to 
these three points, that 


“ Man is by nature under a sentence of 
death: prone to sin, and actually polluted 
by it. But as many as bavé been bap/ised, 
and tus admitted into the fellowship of 
Christ’s Religion, are not now to be ad- 

at large, in terms appropriate to 
the heathen nations of the earth, as “ dead 
in trespasses and sins,” and still absolutely 
incapable of working out their Salvation. 
The Sacrament of Baptism will not, in- 
deed, alone save any one ; but is believed 
to place these to whom it is duly adminis- 

Gest. Mao, January, 1810. 
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tered in @ capacity of being enved, if it be 
not their own fault. Men cannot render 
unto God a sinless obedience, nor them- 
selves make atonement for their offences : 
and, therefore, can only be ified ac- 
cording to the appointment of his mercy, | 
that is, through faith in Jesus Christ. 
This faith, however, is not mere intellec- 
tual assent, not barren reliance on the 
merits of Christ; bat an efficient principle 
of holy obedience. As to Sanctification, 
Mr. M. says, That men, weak and insuf- 
ficient of themselves, may have the abi- 
lity to attain unto holiness, they are as- 
sured, not of sensible impressions and im- 
pulses, but of the silent and insensible 
aids of God’s Spirit.” 

These points are urged at » and 
in a manuer calculated to at the 
attention of those who may, in some 
respects, hokl an opposite opinion ; | 
apd what the Author in his preface 
modestly hopes, we may conhdently 
affirm, that they will find nothing 
here ** incompatible with the language 
of candour, and the spirit of charity.’ 


1. Remarks on some Parts of Mr. Faber's 
Dissertation on the Prophecies relative te 
the Great Period of 1260 Years. 8vo. pp, 
48. Hatchard. 

AFTER paying Mr. Faber the com- 
pliment justly due to the abilities dis- 
played in his magnum opus, this ano- 
Nnymous writer submits some points 
contained in that work, which, ‘he 
says, have failed to bring conviction 
to his mind. The first of these is the 
time Mr. Faber assigns to the sound- 
ing the seventh trumpet. He sup- 
poses, the third woe trumpet began 
to sound in the jatter end of the year 
1792; but it appears to the Author of 
these Remarks (whom we shail in fu- 
ture call the Remarker), that that 
trumpet has not yet sounded. Mr. F. 
applies the prophetic earthquake, and 
fall of the tentu part of the city (fore- 
told in Rev. xi.), to the tumults and 
revolution in France, previous to and 
in the year 1792. The Remarker 
thinks, that the events attending the 
French Revolution did not so com- 
soc fulfil the prophecy, as to al- 
ow of the application. Mr. F. is per- 
suaded, that the prophetic death and 
resurrection of the witnesses came to 
pass in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. To the Remarker it is not 
clear that the propbecy has yet been 
fulfilled. Mr. F. is «f opinion, that 
all the seven vials are to be poured 
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out under the seventh trumpet. The 
Remark er conjectures,that the greater 
number are to be poured out under 
the sixth. And, lastly, Mr, F. is con- 
firmed in his opinion, that the seventh 
Carapet has sounded (and, conse- 
quently, that all the events predicted 
to happen before the commencement 
of the third woe, have come to pass) 
by tne appearance of Aatichrist, and 
the infidelity of the last days, in revo- 
lutionary France. The Remarker 
cannot think that the Prophet intended 
to affix the term Antichrist to a par- 
ticular power, to arise at a late period 
of the 1260 years: and, allowing he 
did, the Remarker sees no ground for 
attaching the rise of this power to the 
commencewent of the third woe. 
Whatever may be in all this, Mr. 
Faber will, no doubt,attend with plea- 
sure to the objections of a writer who 
urges every thing in the true spirit of 


candour and respect. 


8. Specimens of the Poetry of Joseph 
Blacket; with an Account of his Life, 
and some introductory Observations ; by 
Mr, Pratt. 12mo. pp. 143. Galabin 

+ and Marchant. 

THESE Poems are prefaced by 
some introductory observatious of 
Mr. Pratt's, and a parallel drawn be- 
tween the Author and Robert Bloom- 
field. Like Bloomiield’s, our Author's 
genius expanded iu the shade; for he 
was of humble birth, the son of a day- 
labourer in Yorkshire; and after a 
very moderate edueation, at eleven 
years old, was apprenticed to his bro- 
ther, a jadies shuemaker in London. 
He had an early passion for books, 
and devoted his leisure hours lo read- 
ing such as his brother's libsary af- 
forded: till, at the age of fifteen, the 
steing Mr. Kemble perform King Ki- 
chard the Third inspired him with 
an enthusiastic admiration of Shak- 
speare; and from that period he seems 
to have commenced Poet, in which 
pursurt Mr. Pratt bears the following 
testimony to his abilities: 

* Since Mr, Blacket’s MSS. which are 
various, each bearing marks of genius ap- 
propriate to the nature of the composition, 
came into my possession, I have submitted 
them to many eminent literary characters, 
not only from a wish to be strengthened in 
twy own sentiments, but, if necessary, to 
be». checked’ in my own enthusiasm. 
Grounded on those sentiments, it. is cer- 
tainly a pleasure of no inconsiderable 
kind, that there is but one opinion as to the 


extagrdinary merit of what the Author. 
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has already performed, or of the promise 
which such performance justifies. These 
talents, from the dates of different pieces, 
are manifestly progressive, the Author's 
age being yet under three and twentys 
Such of the poems in this little collection 
as have been examined by persons of ac, 
knowledged taste and judgment, have been 
uniformly marked as possessing pre-emi+ 
nent merit: I trust that the few which are 
now added are worthy to be associated, 
The whole of them were written betwee 
the age of sixteen and the present time 
What, however, I have observed to oné 
of the friends with whom I have commus 
nicated on the subject of young Blackety 
is woquaghonanly true. Miscellaneous 
poetry, of any sort, will be only his pas. 
time; the serious operation, in which will 
be called forth the full vigcur and grace of 
his genius, is reserved for the Drama.” 
Mr. Blacket certainly takes a higher 
and more extended range than the 
author of the Farmer’s Boy: but we 
do not find that pleasing simplicity so 
much admired in Bloomfield’s writings, 
This little volume, however, contains 
traits of genius; and Mr. Pratt has 
ushered it into the world with advan- 
tage. We subjoiu a specimen of the 
Poetry. 
“THE INTERVAL OF REASON, 
( Author's Age 16.) 
“ From dreams of woe | riss’d my wearied 
head ; [ burn, 
In my torn ‘breast th’ frenzied passions 
And, sadly resting on my rugged bed, 
Weep o’er the moments that can ne’e 
return ! 
** Ye heavenly guards, that dwell in realms 
of light, {my soul alarm; 
Watch round me, when dark thoughts 
Let me not plunge that soul in endies 
night, (arm. 
. But hold, “ O hold !” my fierce uplifted 
“ Father of mercy ! searcher of my heart, 
From thee the stream of resignation flow, 
From my smote bosom bid despair depart, 
And let my wounded spirit know repose.” 


9. Correspondance inedite de Madame 
Dettand, avee D’Alembert, Montesquiet, 
le President Henault, la Duchesse 
Maine; Mesdames de Choiseul, de Staalj 
le Marquis @ Argens, le Chevalier d’ Aydi 
&e. Sols. 8v0. pp. 622. Coibum 
MADAME du Deffand, who 

distinguished in France by her wit 

talents during the eighteenth centu 

of which she witnessed no inconside 

ble part, numbered amongst her iat 
mate friends some of the brightest¢ 

biuses of that period: and we areh 
preseuted with ber correspond 
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several eminent characters, preceded 
by ashort account of her own history, 
from an unknown Biographer, 

The Work is thus introduced by the 
Publisher... 

 Parmi les femmes qui, dans le dernier 
siécle, ont brillé par l’amabilité et par l’es- 
prit, il faut compter Madame du Deffand : 

t-étre méme, sous ce double rapport, 
eut-elle plas de titres ala célébrité que ses 
coatemporaines, Mesdames de ‘lencin, de 
Lambert, Geoffrin, et méme Madame la 
Duchesse du Maine, qui souvent dut bien 
plus les hommages 4 sa qualité de prin+ 
cesse, qu’a ses droits au bel-esprit. 

“ Les lettres de Madame du Deffand, 
que M. d’Alembert cite comme un modéle 
de style épistolaire, manquaient a la Col- 
lection que j’ai donnée des lettres de 
Femmes distingnées en ce genre. Je me 
suis procuré cette Correspondance ; j’en 
garantis authenticité, et je me flatte que 
le Public me saura quelque gré de la lui 
oftrir.”” 

Of her history we have the follow- 
ing particulars : 

“ Née en 1696, elle eut pour pére Gas- 
pard de Vichy, Comte de Champ-Rond, 
et pour mére, Anue Brulart, dont le pére 
était premier président au parlement de 
Bourgogne; on lui donna au baptéme le 
nom de Marie qu'elle regut de son aieule 
maternelle, Madame Marie Boutillier de 


Chavigny, venve de César-Auguste duc de 
Choiseul. : 

* Son éducation fut celle d’une personne 
destinée 4 figurer dans le grand monde, 
Liesprit en bata les progrés bien plus que 
les legons : elles le developpent, et ne le 


dounent pas. ’est donc a le rendre droit 
et sain, que Vinstruction des jeunes per- 
sonnes doit s’attacher principalement ; 
c'est 4 leur former le caractére, a les pré- 
venir contre les dangers de l’adulation qui 
les attend, et a les einpécher de rapporter 
toyt a elles. On n’en usa pas de la sorte 
avec Mademoiselle de Vichy, et un @goisme 
destructeur de toute sensibilité faut durant 

toute sa vie, son défautle plus remarquable. 
« “Le 2 Aofit, 1718, elle épousa Jean- 
Baptiste-Jacques du Deffand, Marquis de 
Ja Lande, Colonel d’un régiment de Dra- 
gous, et dont les ancétres s‘étaicut distin- 
gues par leur attachement aux ducs de 
Bourgogne leurs souversins.” 

Madame dv Deffand lived to the age 
of 84; but had the misfortune to lose 
her sight during her last thirty years. 
Her letters are mostly elegant, bearing 
indications of wit and genius; but 
there is great sameness and repetition 
in those addressed to the President 
Henault. 

The greater part of this collection is, 
however, from Madame du Deffand’s 
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several correspondents: the following 
extract is from one of D’Alembert’s. 
“Je serois bien faché, Madame, que 
vous crussiez m’avoir perdu; mais, mal- 
gré toute lenvie que j’ai de vous écrire 
souvent, il ne m’a pas été possible, depuis 
deux moig, de satisfaire ce désir aussi 
souvent que je Vaurois voulu, J’ai été 
fort oecenpé & différens ouvrages: j'ai 
achevé une grande diablerie de géométrie 
sur le systéme du monde, a laquelle il ne 
manque plus que la préface: j’ai fait des 
articles de mathématiques étendas et 
raisonnés, pour I’Encyclopédie ; j’ai ré- 
pondu @ un homme qui avoit attaqué mes 
ELlémens de Musique, et ma réponse est 
sous presse: cela vous ennuiera, Ce 
qui vous ennuiera peut-étre moins, mais 
dont je vous supplie trés-instamment de 
ne parler A personne, ce sont deux volumes 
de Mélanges de littérature, d’histoive et 
de philosophie que je fais imprimer, et 
qui paroitront A la fin de ce mois. Je 
voudrois que vous m’indiquassiez une oc- 
casion pour vous les faire tenir prompte- 
ment. A latéie de ce mélange, est un 
avertissement assez philosophique, en- 
suite viennent le Discours préliminaire de 
’Eucyclopédie, et PEloge de Abbé Ter- 
rasson ; celui de Bernouilly est fort aug- 
menté de détails que tout le monde pourra 
lire; le second volume est entitrement 
neuf: il contient des réflexions et anec- 
dotes sur Ja reine Christine, um essai sur 
les gens de lettres, les grands et les 
Mécénes, et la traduction d’une douzaine 
des plus beaux morceaux de Tavite, qui 
m’encouragera a traduire Je reste, si 
cette traduction est godtée. Je viens d’en- 
voyer le reste de mon manuscrit 4 l’im- 
primeur, et je n’y pense plus. Je vous 
supplie encore ane fois de me garder un 
grand secret sur cet ouvrage, et surtout de 
n’en rien écrire & Paris: trés-peu de per- 
sonnes sont ici dans ma confidence, et je 
hate !'impressionle plus qu’il m'est possible. 
** Mais c’est assez et trop voys parler de 
moi. Je vois, par votre derniére lettre, 
que Chamron ne vous a pas guérie: vous 
me paroissez avoir l’dme triste jusqu’A la 
mort; et de.quoi, madame? Pourquoi 
craignez-yous de vous retrouver chez 
vous? Avec votre esprit et vetre revenu, 
pourrez-vous y manquer de econnoissances ? 
Je ne vous parle pomt d’amis, car je sais 
combien cette denrée-la est rare; mais je 
vous parle de connojssances agréables, 
Avec un bon souper, on a qui on veut, et, 
si on le juge & propos, on se moque encore 
aprés de ses convives. Je dirois presque 
de votre tristesse ce que Maupertois disoit 
de la gaité de Madame de la Ferté Im- 
bault, qu'elle n’étoit fondée sur rien. A 
propos de Maupertuis, nous ne laurons 
point cet hiver; il ‘est actucllement ma- 
lade, et accablé de brochures que. Von 
fait contre lui en Allemagne et en Hal- 
Jande, 
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lande, au sujet d’un certain Kesnig, avec 
qui il vient d’avoir, assez mal a propos 
une affaire désagréable pour tous les deux t 
cela vous ennuireroit, et ne m’amuseroit 
guére A vous conter. Le roi de Prusse 
est fort occupé & Jui chercher un suc- 
cesseur dans la place de président, et 
¢’est encore ici un secret que je vous de- 
mande et que je ne vous dirois pas, si je 
p’avois pas la liberté de le dire aujourd’bui 
& mes amis, Ii y a plus de trois mois 
que le roi de Prusse m’a fait écrire par le 
Marquis d’Argens, pour mroffrir cette 
» de la maniére la plus gracieuse ; 
jai répondu en remerciant le roi de ses 
bontés et de sa place. Je voudrois pou- 
yoir vous faire ma réponse; elle a touché 
Je roi, et n’a fait qu’augmenter lenvie 
qu'il avoit de m’avoir. M, d@’Argens m’a 
récrit, a répondu tant bien que mal & 
mes objections: j’ai fait réponse, et j’ai 
remercié une seconde fois. Voltaire vient 
@’écrire encore pour cela 4 Madame Denis ; 
mais'je persiste et je persisterai dans ma 
résolution. Ce n’est pas que je sois fort 
content du ministre, et surtout de l’ami, 
od soi-disant tel, de votre président ; il 
s’en fait beaucoup. Je sais, & n’en pou- 
voir douter, qu’il est trés-inal disposé pour 
moi, et j’ignore absolumeut pour qu’elle 
Faison ; mais que m’importe ? Je resteraj 
4 Paris, j’y mangerai du pain et des noix, 
jy mourrai pauvre, mais aussi j’y vivrai 
libre. Je vis de jour en jour plus retiré ; 
je dine et soupe chez moi, je vais voir 
mon abbé a |’Opéra, je me couche & neuf 
heures, et je travaille avec plaisir, quoi- 
que sans espérance. 

“ Je vous supplie instamment de ne rien 
écrire au président, ni A personne, des 
propositions qu’on me. fait de Berlin, 
quoique M. d’Argens me mande que le 
secret est 4 présent inutile ; je suis trep 
reconnoisgant des bontés du roi, pour me 
parer de cette petite vanité.” 

This will be found a work of con. 
siderable entertainment to those who 
feel any iulerest in the parties, 





10. Principles of mental and moral Philoso- 
phy. 0 which is prefixed, Elements of 
Logic. By William Fiilield, M. A. 
Author of the New Pronouncing™ Dic- 
tionary ; the English Language; Elements 
of Natura! Theology, &o. &e. Assisted 
by eminent professwnal Gentlemen, pp. 
263. Tegg. 

THAT * The knowledge of the 
laws which govern the intcllectual and 
moral wert must ever be of primar 
importance to man, and the investi- 
gation of them claim his highest at- 
tention,” is a truth we readily assent 
to; and think it desirable that “ the 
young in particular should have every 
assistance and inducement to apply 
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themselves to this study.” But eluci. 
dations. of this nature should be ay 
simple aud inteHigible as the subject 
will admit of; and in the Treatise 
now before us, we fipd some parts 
rendered morse absiruse by the at 
tempt to explain them, 


11. The Adventures of poor Puss: in two 
Parts. By Mss Saudbam. Author of 
“ The Twin Sisters,’ “ Orphan,” ke, 
ke, 12mo. pp. 181. Harris. 

FROM * Pie: Adventures of Poor 
Puss” we may trace the ill conse 
quences which result from discontent 
and ingratitude, Such illustrations 
are highly beneficial to the rising gene, 
ration, whose hearts may be amended, 
and their minds informed, by the pers 
usal of this amusing Tale; which we 
recommend to their attention, 


12, The Adventures of a Bullfinch. By the 
Author of * The Twin Sisters,” “ Poor 
Puss,” &c. pp. 134. Harris. 


THIS is a pretty little story; and 
deserves a conspicuous place in the 
juvenile library, 


15. Josephine ; or, The Advantages of ¢ 
Summer. Intended for the Instruction 
and Amusement of Young Ladies. 12mo, 

_pp. 151. Longman, aad Harris. 

THIS well-related story of a young 
lady who has been reclaimed from ha 
biis of indolence and. selfishness, by 
the precepis and example of judicious 
tenons. contains some good moral in 
struction; and may at the same time 
afford much entertaipment to the 
young reader, 


14. The Rudiments of Chemistry; illus 
trated by Experiments, and Eight Coppers 
plale f Bse. rte of Chemical Apparatus, 
By Samuel Parkes, Author of the Chemi- 
cal Catechism, &c. 12mo. pp. 291. Lack- 
ington, 1810. 

WE havealready had occasion ton 
tice with respect the professional ta 
lents of Mr. Parke (vol, LXX VIII. pp, 
227, 228); and the present little mar 
nual, we are persuaded, will not der 
tract from the fair fame which he has 
already so justly acquired, 

ina short Preface, Mr, Parke says, 
** He had often been requested to compose 
an Elementary Treatise on Chemistry, 
which, while it possessed the simplicity 
and perspicuity at which he aimed in coms 
posing the “ Chemical Catechism,” might, 
by a reduction of its size, be afforded at 4 
much lower price ; but from the accumur 


lating variety of discoveries in this — 
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and the shortness of the ‘time that his va- 
rious avocations permit him to. bestow 
such an -undertaking, he had re- 
peatedly declined this proposal, uutil the 
applications became too numerous and re- 
ble to be refused, He has at length 


_ therefore, in conformity to the desires of 


his friends, entered on the prpposed task, 
and, having made the Chemical Cate- 
chism the basis, he bas taken pains to ac- 
commodate that system to the preseut im- 
ved state of chemical knowledge; in 
pes that this little volume may not only 
be acceptable to those ters of i 
ries, and other friends, at whose particu- 
Jar solicitation it was at first projected, but 
also have some claim to general patron- 
age. In pursuing the plan of the Chemi- 
cal Catechism, this work is also divided 
jato Thirteen Chapters; and it has been 
the Anthor’s endeavour to draw up the 
whole in such language as might be easily 
comprehended by any capacity. 

“ The illustrations in a smaller letter 
are printed immediately under the re- 
spective axioms which they serve to elu- 
eidate ; and, being thus connected, the ra- 
tionale of each ¢xample will be at once 
puderstood by the student. This part of 
the plan is the most striking feature pecu- 
jiar to this book, in which it differs essen- 
tially from the Chemical Catechism, where 
the experiments stand unconnected with 
the work ; in order that the student might 
exercise his ingehuity and memory, to 
discover the different laws of Nature by 
which they are governed. To render the 
work still more instructive, a very large 
addition has been made -to the number of 
the experiments, besides a collection of 
copper-plate engravings, containing some 
of the more approved and useful chemical 
implements. The author hopes therefore, 





‘that, while the Chemical Catechism is bet- 


ter calculated for the more advanced stu- 
dents, this smal! essay will be found sni- 
table to those who are just entering on the 
study of this science; and that, where the 
young people are encouraged by the pre- 
ceptor to perform the experiments alone, 
and make themseives thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the chemical principles on 
which they are founded, theif progress 
must ultimately be correct, rapid, and 
pleasing.” 

The subjects discussed in the seve. 
ral Chapters are, 1, Introduction; 2, 
Atmospheric Airs 3. Caloric; 4. 
Water; 5. Earths; 6, Alkalies; 7. 
Acids; 8. Salts; 9. Simple Combusti- 
bles; 10. Metals; 11. Oxides: 12, 
Combustion; 13. Attraction, Repul- 
we ha Chemica] rm 

The principal chemical facts, or 
axioms, 576 ia pumber, beiug printed 
in a larger type, may be couvenient!y 
sead, in the first instance, without at- 
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tending to the illustrations and expe- 
riments; which, at a second perusal 
of the work, will be consulted with 
the more aé@vantage. 

“ To read or practise the numerous ex- 
periments detailed in this little volume, 
merely for the sake of amusement, may 
occasionally have its advantages; but a 
resolution to repeat them, and examine all 
the phenomena, for the sole purpose of 
receiving instruction, is what the Anthor 
would principally inculcate. Let it never 
be forgotten, that no efect, however ex- 
traordinary, or even trivial, it may ap- 
pear to us, can ever happen but im conse- 
quence of some previously established law 
of unerring nature. The following apos- 
trophe to the Fountain of all Goodness, 
may possibly tend to impress this impor- 
tant trath upon the student’s mind : 

Thus, at thy poterit nod, effect and cause 
Walk band in hand, accordant to thy laws ; 
Rise st Volition’s call, in groups combin’d, 
Amuse, delight, instruct and serve man- 

kind,” 


15. Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce 
Books. By the Rev. William Beloe, 
Translator of Herodotus, &c, Vol. iV. 
8v0. pp. 446. 

THE Volume now before us re- 
quires on our part but little in- 
troduction. Mr. Beloe is no stranger 
in this, useful department of Litera- 
ture; and the opinions we have un- 
reservedly given of the former Vo- 
luntes (LRH. 137, S33; LXXIX. 
44,146.) is confirmed, and heightened 
by the one that is now to be consi- 
dered ; which with great judgment, is 
arranged into seven grand divisions r 
1. Historians and Geographers of the 
Fifteenth Century, 2. Latin Transla- 
tions of the Greek Historians, Geo- 
graphers, &c. 3. The Fathers, &c, 
4. Orators and Epistolary Writers, 
5. Writers of Natural History and 
Philosophy. 6. Commentators upon 
Aristotle. 1. Grammarians. —Theso 
arg followed by “ Miscellaneous Re- 
marks relating to Earl } Typography.” 

In such a variety of curious topics, 


there can be no difficulty in selectin 

extracts. Almost every page would 

furnish a favourable 2 ee ne But 
y 


we have been particularly pleased with 
the following remarks on Livy. 

*« It is not a little remarkable, that the 
two first printing presses established in the 
metropolis of Italy were superintended 
and corrected by two individuals of Epis- 
copal rank. But it may also be observed, 
that in the infancy of printing, and indeed 
long afterwards, the occupation iiself was 
considered as highly honourable, and only 
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undertaken by sd -educated’ persons, 
scholars, and gentlemen,’ Typography, if 
1 may use the expression, had sent its co- 
Jonies from Germany, to Subjaco, to Rome, 
to Venice, to all parts of Italy, to France, 
and even to this country, before even the 
Jaborious part of the profession bad beca 
delegated to ignorant mechanics. _ Its pro- 
fessors were distinguished by the kindness, 
and honoured by the familiarity of the 
great; some were of illustrious families ; 
and the celebrated printer; John Philip de 
Lignamine, had himself attained the rank 
of knighthood. 

“ As in a former volume I have given 
a brief account of John Andreas, Bishop 
of Aleria, who performed the office of cor- 
rector of the press to Sweynheym and 
Panuartz, 1 am induced to prefix to my 
account of the early editions of Livy a 
biographical sketch of Campanus, to whom 
this Latin Historian is. so essentially in- 
debted, and who did not disdain to execute 
the same employment for Ulric Han, the 
second Roman printer. 

“ The accounts of this distinguished 
man ure very contradictory; but. after 
examining different authors, who have 
written concerning him, I think what follows 
may be considered as tolerably accurate. 

“* He was the son of a peasant, and his 
mother was delivered of him under a lau- 
rel. He was originally intended for his 
fa:her’s occupation ; but, discovering the 
rudiments of superior talents, he was first 
taught Latin by the Curate of the village; 
afterwards, however, he had the advan- 
tage and the honour of receiving instruc- 
tion from Laurentius Valla, and from De- 
méetrius Chalcondylas, In process of time, 
his learning and talents recommended him 
to the favour of the Court at Rome, and 
he reckoned among his patrons and pro- 
tectors the Popes Pius, Paulus, and Xys- 
tus, and many eminent Cardinals, and 
more particularly Cardinal Bessarion. 

_ “ Campanus was first made Bishop of 
Crotona, but afterwards was removed to 
the more lucrative see of ‘Teramo. If his 
great friend Pope Pius had not prema- 
turely died, he would in all probability 
have been raised to the rank of Cardinal. 

“He was author of various Tratts, 
Orations, Epistles, and Critical Disserta- 
tions, which have been collected and pub- 
lished at Rome in 1495, in one volume, by 
Mighael Fernus, of Milan. But he was 
more particularly remarkable for his cri- 
tical acuteness, exemplitied in emendations 
of antient authors, and which rendered 
him peculiarly qualified for the office of 
eorrector,of the press in the infancy of 
printing. 

** Quintilian,. Cicero, Suetonius, Plu- 
tarch, but above all Livy, were greatly 
indebted to his labours of this kind. Whe- 
ther the edition of the Roman Historian, 





printed ander his superintendance by Ulrie 
Han, be the first or not (and there is some 
cause 6f doubt), there can be no question 
but ‘that his diligence materially added to 
what was before known, whilst his acute- 
ness corrected what was before corrupt. 

Tres Decadas Librariorum inscitia 
magna ex parte depravatas jussa Cardi- 
nalis Papiensis reeeperat emendandas.’ 

“ After accounting for the corruptions 
which existed in the manuscripts, and ex- 
plaining what Campanus had done in 
amending them and restoring them, it is 
observed : 

* Hornm. ijle depravationes quas tanta 
diuturnitate temporis tantaque barbarie 
necesse fuit esse quam plurimas, emen- 
davit, quam potuit diligenter, et huic 
nove mireque industria impressorum ipse 
quoque pro virili auxiliaretur: idem fac~ 
turus in ceteris, quo non modo now care- 
rent Libris Veterum eruditi, sed et magna 
futura foret copia, et eque pauperi atque 
diviti comparari exigno possent—adjecta 
sunt ab illo omnium librorum £pitomata, 
eorum etiam qui non éxtant ut priscarum 
rerum notitiam habeamus ex bis aliquam 
simul ut quantam in Livio fecerimus jac- 
turam intelligamus.’ 

“ With respect to Livy, two original 
letters have been printed by Bayle, article 
Leo X. by which it appears, that at that 
period the works of the Historian were not 
considered as totally lost. 

“In the first letter, addressed by 
Leo X. to the Archbishop of Mentz and 
Magdeburg, is this passage : 

* We have been told, that there are 
either in your possession, or the places 
subject to you, a great number of aniient 
books, and particularly relating to the 
Roman History, which would be very ac- 
ceptable tous * * * * * 
and because Joba, our Commissary, pro- 
mised us to deliver, in a little time, the 
thirty-third book of Livy, relating to the 
Macedonian war, we have ordered him to 
put it into your bands, in order that it 
may be sent us as soon as possible by a 
faithfal messenger, either to ws or to our 
beloved son Philip Beroaldus, Library 
Keeper of our Apostolical Palace.’ 

“ The sum to be given for this book of 
Livy was 147 gold ducats, It is thought, 
that a Canon of Magdeburgh, who was 
then one of the Ministers of State to the 
Marquis Joachim Frederick, took advan- 
tage of the public confusions, and stole 
several manuscripts from the Public Li- 
brary, and particularly Livy; at least, 
M, de Seidel was credibly so informed, 
See Gen. Dict, vol. vi. p. 706. His heirs, 
it seems, preserved it till it was destroyed 
in the general plunder of the City in 1651, 

“« The second letter is still more impor- 
tant than the first. It is addressed to 

* Our venerable brother Albert, Arch- 
bishop 
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bishop -of “Mentz,’:.and: recites that the 
Pope haid been informed by ‘his. Comumis- 
sary, appointed by him for the searching 
after anfient books, 

* That he had found in the Archbishop’s 
Library, an antient manuscript, containing 
ell Livy’s Decads.’ 

“ The whole of the letter is curious and 
interesting, aud solemuly promises to re- 
turn the mahuscript after due use made 
of it, 

“I find no account of the above letters 
and anecdotes in the volumes of Mr. Roscoe. 

* But to return to Campanus. It is 
alike honourable to the Bishop and the 
Printer to have formed a union, and so 
long to have prosecuted it together, which 
had the benefit of learning in view. The 
famous epigram, subjoined by Ulric Han 
to most of his books, was written by Cam- 
_panus in compliment to his friend : 

* Anser Tarpeii custos Jovis unde quod al's 

Constreperes, Gallus decidit, alter adest 
Uldrichus Gallus ne quem poscantur in 

usum 

Edocuit pennis nil opus esse tuis.’ 

“ As much as to say, the art of Ulric 
Han rendered all use of goose-quilis bere- 
after, superfluous. Fernus, the Biogra- 
pher of Campanus, relates a facetious 
story of his having hearft the above epi- 
gram for the first time from a Turk, with 
whom he accidentally travelied, but whom 
the desire of seeing Campanus had carried 
to Rome, where he obtained copies of his 
works, So incessant was the employment 
of Campanus as corrector of the press to 
Wrie Han, that he allowed himself no 
more than three hours sleep in a night. 
This I give from Maittaire, who cites the 
authority of Zeltner. 

‘ Fertur tanta diligentia et alacritate 
excudisse libros Gallus, ut Campano cor- 
reectori per sivgulas noctes ne quidem 
trum horarum continua quies concessa 
fuerit.’ 

* The life of Campanus was prematurely 
terminated, and proved less auspicious 
than its commencement, Pius the Second 
made him Bishop of Crotona, and after- 
wards of Teramo. Under Sixtus IV. he 
was made governor of Fulgino and of Cita 
di Castello ; but he lost the favour of this 
Pope, having incurred the suspicion of 
being accessary to some seditious prac- 
tices. No intercessions or humiliations 
‘were able to restore him to favour, and, 
under the weight of his Sovereign’s indig- 
nation, he died at the early age of fifty, 
at Siena; in the cathedral church of 
Which place he was buried, with tbe fol- 
lowing inscription : 

*Campanus jacet hic nostri clarum decus 
evi 

Eloguio resonans carmine et historia ; 
Nec tamen hie totus, sola hic sunt ossa, 

petivit 
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Ceelum anima, est. orbem! plotia, corpui 

humuin, ; ; 
lnteriit corpus, vivit sed gloria, vivit 

Spiritus, in solo corporé mors potuit.’ 


“In Freytag’s Andléeta Literaria de 
Libris rarioribus, p. 196, 1 find “Antonii 
Campani Opera Venetiis, 1476. Folio. 

‘In Maitraire alsoy'p. 968, the samé 
book is mention@éd. | Maittaire, ‘however, 
expresses his doubts of its existence ; ndr 
does he think that'the -works of Campanué 
appeared before 1495, when they were col- 
lected and published by Fernus. . 

* Of Ulric Han little is known: he was 
a German, a native of Ingoldstad, and @ 
Citizen of Vienna ; he was also the second’ 
Roman printer. There are some indeed 
who would call him the first. From the 
preface to Lactantius, Rome 1470, it ap- 
pears, that Sweynheym and Pannartz had 
printed two former editions, and conse- 
queutly that of Subiaco. The same ap- 
pears from their Catalogue. 

“* Ulric Han, perhaps, printed at Rome 
nearly as soon as they did, as the Turre- 
cremata, the only copy of which is at Vi- 
enna, and of which I shall elsewhere give 
an account, was printed in 1467, 

“ After what I have said of Campanus, 
and of the obligations which the edition of 
Livy, superintended by him, owes to his 
Jearning and acuteness ; [ may be excused 
for giving the first place to the volumes 
printed by Ulric Han. 

* IT am well aware, that the point of 
precedency is not yet absolutely decided 
among Bibliographers ; and that although 
Audiffredi, in an elaborate discussion, gives 
the honour of the Editio Princeps to 
Sweynheym avd Pannariz, Harles inclines 
to the side of Lairc, and pronounces 
judgment ini favour of Ulric Han. 

* To detail the arguinents'on both sides 
would extend this article to an undue 
length. Perhaps, after weighing them to 
the best of my judgment, I am inclined 
to concur with Andifiredi ; in which deci- 
sion I am materially influenced by the con- 
sideration that Vindeline de Spira, in bis 
edition printed in 1470, inserts the epistie 
of the Bishop, of Aleria, but makes ne 
Mention of that of Campanus. 

** Whatever may be the real fact, my 
opinion is, that both these editions may 
justly be esteemed as Editiones Principes. 
They were printed nearly together, were 
from different manuscripis, and had each 
the advantage of a most distinguished scho- 
lar as corrector Gf typographical errors,’’ 

Mr. Belo€ then proceeds to notice 
the more curious editions of Livy ; 
and describes “ the progressive addi- 
tions and improvements which seve- 
rally distinguish them, as he has been 
able to glean the imformalion from 

Ernest, 








Ernesti, Harles, and other writers on 
the subject ;” which he thas concludes: 


“ According to Ernesti, the books which 

we now want of this Historian existed in 
the time of Symmachus and Sidonius ; 
and it is exceedingly to be regretted, that 
the Dissertation ised by Lambecius 
en 12 MSS, of Livy, which, with 32 of 
the most valuable editions of this author, 
are to be found in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, never was published. 
_ .“ Since the edition of 1531 by Frobe- 
nius, notwithstanding the anxious zeal of 
scholars, and their most indefatigable re- 
searches, very little indeed has been added 
to Livy. 

“ Five, books of the fifth Decad were 
printed by Junta im Florence in 1532, but 
unaccompanied by any preface, and with 
no other notice of this new increase to the 
works of the Historian, than what is con- 
veyed in the title: ‘ T. Livii Patavini His- 
toriarum ab urbe condita Decadis quinte 
Libri quinque, ounce primum excusi.’ 

“In 1616, the mutilated heads of the 
first xvit Chapters of the xxx111 book were 
restored from a.pewly-discovered manu- 
script, and separately printed in octavo 
by Zauettus at Rome. 

“ A fragment of the xc1 book was 
printed at Rome in 1773, by Casalettus, 
the editor of which was Jac, Bruns; but 
since that period, notwithstanding the cu- 
riosity of the learned has been much ex- 
cited by various reports of the entire works 
of Livy having been found in an Arabian 
version, the bopes excited Lave terminated 
in disappointment.” 

The article in “ The Fathers” is 
copious and interesting; and to the 
English reader, we believe, is almost 
wholly new. The same may be said 
respecting “‘ The Commentators upon 
Aristotle ;” from which we shall take 
a short extract. 


“ T here conclude a list of Aristotelian 
writers, which I am conscious to many 
readers may appear tedious. There are 
still some, I hope, to whom iit will be ac- 
ceptable ; and perhaps I may venture to 
add, that there is no English pubtication 
in which a similar catalogue is to be fuund. 

“ There are in this country many very 
curious ard valuable collections of the 
Commentators upon Aristotle, and the 
enumeration of a few of them seems to 
introduce the opportunity of favourably 
conclading this article. 

“ Perhaps the most numerous as well 
as interesting collection of this kind is that 
of Lord Malmesbury, which he inherited 
from his father, Mr. Harris, who was one 
of the most learned men of his tine. I 
have heard this mentioned by some intel- 
ligent persons, who have had-the liberty 
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of inspecting it, as possessing many arti- 
cles of extraordinary curiosity and scarce- 
ness. 

“ The Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh 
is the next entitled to our consideration, 
Most of the articles relating to Aristotle 
have been imperfectly transcribed by Mr. 
Ritchie in his life of David Hume. But 
he has given them without any arrange- 
ment, and with many inaccuracies. He 
specifies the works of Joannes Philoponus 
and Joannes Grammaticus as of different 
authors, whereas they were the same, 
Metochita is more than once written Me- 
Jochita, with various similar errors not 
worth specifying. 

“The King’s Library also, as might 
reasonably be presumed, possesses a very 
considerable number of these Commen- 
tators. These I have been permitted to 
inspect from the kindness of Frederick 
Barnard, Esq. to whom | am uader many 
similar obligations. 

“ Lord Spencer’s noble Library cannot 
be supposed to be without its share of 
books of this description. The same may 
be said of the Bishop of Ely’s Collection, 
The Bishop of St. Asaph also, as I am 
informed, has been very successful in pro- 
curing a great number of the best, books 
of this kind, ’ 

“The Right Hon. W. Windham pos 
sesses in his Library at Felbrig, in Nor- 
folk, a very numerous and valuable pro- 
portion of Aristotelian Writers and Com- 
mentators. 

* J conclude the list with my best ac- 
knowledgements to the Right Hon. T, 
Grenville, in whose most elegant, well- 
chosen, and extensive collection I have 
had the honour of seeing all the Greek 
Commentators upon Aristotle, with one 
exception only. 

“ Mr. Grenville’s Library is to be es- 
teemed among those of this country which 
are most entitled to the respect of the 
learnest, and to the admiration ef the cu- 
rious Collector.” 

( To be continued. ) 


16. Observations on the Amended Bill now 
depending in the House of Commons, 
** For the registering and securing of Cha- 
ritable Donations for the Benefit of poor 
Persons in England.” By A. Highmore, 
Gent. 8v0. pp. 31. 

THIS is a spirited but respectful 
appeal to the Legislature of this 
Country, on a subject of very consi- 
derabic importance ; and we hope and 
trust, it will be candi¢ly reviewed by 
the Committee under whose conside- 
ration the proposed Bill may be placed. 

*€ The fact which is assumed in the pre- 
ambleof this Bill, that many Charitable 
Qouatious have been lost or nee” 

7 
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by the neglect of those whose duty it has 
been to superintend them, is not proved 
to apply to the Metropolis, or its Vicinity. 
It is well known that in ail Wards, aad Pa- 
rishes, aud Hospitals, regular eutries and 
public tables are kept, by which general 
inspection is invited, as well to the me- 
mory of their Benefactors, as to the qua- 
lification and extent of each Benefaction : 
alsu-that all Wills, and therefore all Cia- 
ritable Gifts by Will, are reg:stered already 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
or in the Court of the particular Diocese, 
and likewise at the Stamp Office; and also 
that in the Metropolis the several Charities 
are made vigilant by their great number 
and large demands. If, however, there 
are any such extraordinary marks of neg- 
ligenve in other parts of the kinadom, the 
remedies already offered in the Courts of 
Law and Equity might have been thought 
sufficient of themselves, without seeking 
to be strengthened by the less eflicient 
means here devised, of a ¢hird Registry of 
all Wills or vf all Deeds of trust or gift. 

“ But as it is very material to the Insti- 
tutions, or to the puor persons concersed, 
that their benefits should be as jittle im- 
paired as possible by expenses, by Hroudle, 
or by delay, it may not, it is presumed, be 
deemed disrespectful to the framers of the 
Bill, or to the Committee who have 
an.nded it, to ~offia i 
few suggestions for the re-« 
for a 
they proceed to 
, 


io their attention a 
misideration of 
its principle, or at least revision of 
its arrangements, before 
urge its being passed into a law. 

“[t seems very ungrac:ous, and as far 
as | bave ever for 
the Legislature to announce that ihe Com- 
mittees and ‘Trustees, whi ar 
are incapable 


known Unnecessary, 


all Be iace- 
tors themselves or wait to 
be entrusted with the nla- 
and disposition of their own 
the of their own 
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“The whole tendency of this 

such, that | have great 

will deter the charitable 
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@ from becoming Trustees of 
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17.» Astrography; or, the Heavens dis- 
played, ona new Plan, By Sonn Greig, 
Teacher of Mathematics, Ge 
12mo. pp. 224. ent, 
TO facilitate the young Student's 

progress in Astromony, Mr. Greig has 

compiled * the preseat treatise on the 
simple plan on which Geography is 
generally introduced ; selecting with 
freedom from approved authors ; by 
which the particulars relating to each 
constellation in the heavens may -be 
kearned in the same manaer as those 
Gent. Mac. January, 1510. 
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of a kingdom on the earth; and finally 
connected and determined by the more 
natural application of the science by 
the starry firmament.” In further- 
ance of this plan, forty-three wood 
cuts are introduced in the form of 
Maps, * exhibiting the principal con- 
steliations, the chief stars in them, 
and their. names.” ‘The work is di- 
vided into seven chapters. The Ist, 
shewing the great value of the know- 
ledge of Astrouomy, &c. The 2d, 
Contains an Historical Account of the 
Kise and Progress of Astronomy, &e. 
The Sd, Definitions of Phrases used 
in Astronomy, &e. The 4th, A Plate 
and Epitome of the Solar System, &c. 
The 5th, A geveral Description of the 
Starry Firmament, &e. The 6th, 
Forty-three Maps, representing the 
chief Constellations, their etymology, 
&e. ‘the 7th, A Plate and Descrip- 
tion of the Armillary Sphere, &c. 
We conceive this little Treatise may 
be found an useful acquisition to the 
List of School Exercises ; and, by in- 
teresting the attention of the Pupil, 
it may render the acquisition of the 
scicnce more easy. 


18. Sir Sermons on the following Subje t 
d. Baptism ; 11. Confirmation ; WI. The 
Vows of Baptism and Confirmation ; 
IV. The Lord's Supper. By Join Scott, 
A.M. Vicar of North Verriby, and Lee- 
turer in loly Trinity Church, Hull, 
12mo. pp. 152. Seeley, and Hatchard, 
1509, 


the 


THESE Discourses are inscribed, 
“to the youog Persons confirmed in 
the Holy Trinity Church, Hull, in 
the Years 1507 and 1809, together 
with their Parents and Sponsors; and 
particularly to those of them belong, 
ing to the parish of North Ferriby ;” 
aud will doubtless he acceptable, not 
only to that extensive circle, but to 
the general Reader. Of Mr. Scott’s 
talents, we shall give a short specnuen : 

“ The world is dissipated, thoughtless, 
fond of pomp and display, and devoted 
to what it amd often it 
secks its ple assure from what is fraught 
wickedness. Yet it would veil all 
‘commodating names of harin- 
less ations, innocent amusements. 
All this is, at the ‘the pomps and 
vanily of this wicked wovrld:’ often it: is 
much wor The Christian renounces it 
all: itis all unfit for a rational being who 
has to provide, in the few short years of 
life, for everlasting existence! fora sinner 

“ preparing 


calls pleasure; 
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“ preparing to meet his God!”. He has 
no time for it: and, what is yet more, he 
has no melination for jt. He ought to be, 
and he is, serious. He ought to be, and 
he is, diligent and watchful; ‘ not slothful 
ip business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.’ He is commanded, ‘ whatever he 
does, to do all to the glory of God.’ ,He 
is ‘to deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow’ his Lord and Master, 
on pain of being accounted ‘ unworthy of 
him.’ Nor is this a life barren of enjoy- 
meut. ‘The possession of a taste, a religh 
for such a life, a preference of it, a de- 
light in it, is the very thing which consti- 
tutes a Christian: aud, for the man who 
is leading such a life, there are a thousand 
subsidiary pleasures, sober, tranquil, and 
cheering, —traly innocent and virtuous 
pleasures,—to be enjoyed. But pleasures 
which inflame the passions, which dissi- 
pate the thoughts, which rob the sun! of 
its sobriety, its holy vigour and resolution 
in the great work of life, are entitl<d to 
any character, rather than that of inno- 
cence. * Let no man deceive you with 
vain words.” 


19. The high Price-of Bullion, a Proof of 
the Depreciation of Bank Notes. By 


David Ricardo. 8vu. pp. 48. Murray. 


THIS is a topick which Reviewers 
must contemplate at an awful distance. 


To thew, alas! Buliion is almost an 
unknown term. With Paper they are 
more familiar; and they caunot ad- 
mit that it is depreciated. To their 
cost they know, that the Stationer 
requires more Money than heretofore 
for an equal quantity of Paper; and 
they can hve no conception, that 
Bank Paper should not bear a pro- 
portionate rise with Foolscap or De- 
my. But the fact m this case is, that 
the value of Gold is raised; and not 
that Kank Notes are depreciated. 


20. The Ring and the Well; or, the Gre- 
cian Princess. A Romance. In Four Vo- 
lumes. 12my. Longman and Co, 1808, 
IT is hardly fair, in reviewing a 

Noyel or Romance, to analyse the 

story; for this obvious reason, that 

it has been the sole aim of the Author 
to invent an intricate plot, which he 
intends shall possess sufficient interest 
to excite the reader’s curiosity to the 
close, when every thing is explained 
to the satisfaction of all parties: now 
if we shouid speak so much in favour 
of any work of this description, as 
to induce some of our readers to pur- 
chase it, they must naturally lose 
much of the pleasure to be derived 


Review of New 


. Ring and the Well” as a 


Publications. [Jan 


from it under the above circum. 
stances. Actuated by these motives, 
we shall notice such parts of * The 
ar to de- 
serve attention, and suffer the pub- 
lick to enjoy the satisfaction the tale 
may produce wheno read throughout. 
The second chapter describes a tour- 
pament held at the court of Brussels, 
which may serve as a specimen of the 
Writer’s knowledge of sntient mili- 
tary pussuits, aud his powers of de 


_ scription, “ The lists were erected in 


the grand square of the city, and in- 
closed a spacious area, of extent suf- 
ficient to admit of five hundred 
knights, and as many squires, per- 
forming all their exercises without 
molestation or hindrance. At the 
easlern extremity of this area, and 
next without the list, were erected 
twelve rich thrones, with handsome 
canopies of crimson damask, for 
twelve grave and reverend knights, 
who were to preside as judges of the 
tilts. Behind these thrones, and ele- 
vated on steps to a convenient height 
above them, were covered balconies, 
decorated in a noble style of princely 
magnificence ; of which the midmost 
was reserved for the Duke of Brabant 
himself, together with his Duchess 
and the priacipal ladies of his court; 
and the remainder were to be assigned, 
in order proportioned to their rank, 
to the other noble ladies who might 
grace the tournament with their pre 
sence. The North and South ‘sides 
had seats, covered with scarlet cloth, 
intended for squires and others of in- 
ferior rank, ladies, and damsels: the 
Western extremity remained open; 
and there four heralds were stationed 
in their surcoats of the armour of 
Brabant. Twelve knights, the chak. 
leagers on this occasion, completely’ 
armed and excellently mounted, rode, 
accompanied by their squires on foot, 
three hours on each day for a week; 
before the thrones. The shield of 
every kuight, emblazoned with bi 
coti of arms curiously wrought, hung 
one under every throne; and in the 
front of every shield, was planted the 
standard belonging to the knight whe 
owned it. The morning assigned for 
the ceremony at length arrived: the 
Duke, his consort, and their attend- 
ants, went to their places in soleme 
procession; whence they welcomed 
such strangers as were presen 

The Countess of Holland sat iv a -" 

cul 
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éony to the right of the Duke; 
which Countess and her very beau- 
tiful daughter are principal person- 


ages in this Romance. The trumpets 
sounding announced the presence of 
the judges in another quarter of an 
hour, they again sounded; “ and a 
knight, clothed in complete armour, 
highly gilt and burnished, and mounted 
on a roan horse, rode forward into 
the lists. His mantle and caparison 
were green, and a black plume of 
feathers nodded upon his crest. The 
heralds announced him to be Adol- 
phus Count of Cleves; which the 
ectators might else have known, 
rom the arms richly blazoned on the 
egat of the page who followed him.” 
The Count rode thrice round the lists, 
making the usual obeisances: finally, 
he struck the shield of Sir Reginald 
de Roye, the first of the challengers, 
with such violence as made the area 
resound with the blow; at the same 
instant that knight entered, to the 
sound of the trumpet, “‘ mounted on 
a black horse, with crimson trappings, 
ina suit of armour of black pointed 
steel, and bearing the arms of Bra- 
bant on his mantle. He first rode 
slowly forward, and stopped at the 
foot of the Duke’s balcony, where he 
gracefully performed his reverence ; 
and then turning round .to face his 
antagonist, awaited the signal of the 
course. He waited not long; three 
blasts of the trumpet gave the alarm, 
and the two knights drove against 
each other with thundering force, 
which made the whole area ring. 
They passed each other on the course, 
Without either of their lances taking 
effect. On the second course, they 
advanced more deliberately till within 
5 afew yards of each other; then taking 
Gnerring aim, and spurring their 
toursers violently to the attack, the 
het: the meeting wasdreadful ; eae 
night fell back upon his saddle, each 
eed recoiled several paces, and cach 
ance was shivered into pieces by the 
hock. The combatants then alighted 
fom their horses; and each being 
irnished with a battle-axe, by their 
ages, the coutest of 
dexterity was renewed 
h toot with increased ardour. ‘The 
ng and doubtful; but at 
pth the hand of the Count of Cleves 
‘as palsied by a powerful stroke of 
ns antagonist, which, at the same 
me, brought him on one knee to 


the ground. The herald then hastened 
forward to put an end to the combat; 
aud the judges, by ati unanimous 
shout, adjudged to Sir Reginald the 
honours of the victory.” f 
We should violate our own restric- 
tions were we to explain the mystery 
of the Ring; yet some of its conse- 
quences may be detailed, without 
committing ourselves. The Count of 
Holland had married his lady rather 
through her yielding to his entreaties, 
than from any iuclination on her parts 
and there were some circumstances of 
her previous life which he did not 
comprehend; aud though she was the 
most virtuous and amiable of women,’ 
he could not avoid indulging suspi- 
cions iujurious to her honour. De- 
scribing those suspicions, the Count’ 
says: ‘* At this instant, the King of 
Thessaly walked slowly but firmly 
between us, and smiled upon her as 
he passed. Animated with sudden’ 
rage, | darted towards him with my 
sword in hand, but he seemed already 
lost in the obscurity of the chamber. 
1 followed only an uncertain shadow 
with my eyes, till | could ao longer 
distinguish an — I took up the 
taper, and follow in the direction 
he had seemed to pursue. No door 
led out of the chamber, except the 
one by which I had eutered. | searched 
in vain behind the hangings, and in 
every recess of the apartment, I re- 
turned to my wife, who discovered a 
well-affected astonishment at my emo- 
tion. I enquired who had found ac- 
cess to her apartment, at so improper 
au hour; whose arm encircled her 
waist; on whose bosom she reclined 
her head? She answered, that no- 
body had ever been admitted into 
that apartment since my absence, but 
her women and her daughter. | asked 
what secret door, what undiscoverable 
recess, she had contrived for the pur- 
pose of concealing her infamous ac. 
tions, and the accomplices of hee 
crimes? She replied, that there was 
no door or recess that she was ac- 
quiinted with, that were not likewise . 
koown to me; that she had nd crimes 
to hide, no actions ——but here she 
stopped; a guilty blush overspread 
her countenance, she cast down her 
eyes, and remained silent. More an- 
grily | asked, * Where is Kayner 
King of Thessaly? With an unpa- 
ralleled effrontery, recovering imme- 
diately from her Jate confusion, she 
replied 
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réplied. mournfully, but firmly, “ His 
body lies in the cathedral pani of 
Patras; his soul reposes in Heavew.” 
The guards placed oyer this perse- 
cuted lady by her jealous lord ob- 
served, that on a particular hour 
qvery day, which was sclected from 
those when the approach of night 
renders them suited to solitude, she 
assumed an unusual degree ‘of cheer- 
fulness and animation. “ And more, 
that’ ring, that cursed ring, as the 
Earl termed it, has never by any 
chance been taken from her finger ; 
but she has guarded it there, night 
and day, with the most scrupulous di- 
ligence.” This ring, so precious to 
the Countess, ever maintained its si- 
tyation, and appeared, surrounded by 
others on days of festivity, a plain 
circle of gold, opposed to all the 
brilliancy of the richest jewels. 

Ve feel fully justified in saying, 
that the above extract is composed of 
sentences framed with energy and abi- 
lity; and that they are weil suited to 
the character who is supposed to have 
uttered them. The following, we think, 
will be read with pleasure, as an ani- 
mated description of the spleudourofan 
evening sun-set. ** Matilda, behold tie 
gorgeous scene around you! See the 
bright sun now selling upon the waves 
of the ocean; observe those glowing 
clouds that catch the brightest co- 
lours from his declining beams; the 
horizon blazing with a refulgence too 
exquisite for mortal sense to endure! 
How beautifuily is every vivid tit re- 
flected on the expanse below; every 
curling wave is fringed with gold; 
and the gentle zephyr is only awake 
io animate, not disturb, the peaceful 
majesty of nature!” 

A Romauce of this description may 
be perused by all classes of readers 
with some profit, suited to their ages 
and situations ir life: we therefore 
recommend “ The Ring and the 
Well” to the general patronage of 
the publick. 

91. The Lost Child: a@ Christmas Tale. 
* Founded upon @ Fact. 12mo. P} 54, 

Harris; 

WE think this lite poctic Tale 
highly deserving commendation: the 
story is intercsting, and the artless 
simple way iu which it is related, 
sensibly affects, ity feelings. It is 
introduced as an Eveviig’s Amuse- 
ment to some young peeple during 


_ punishable by public prosecution, and not 











the Christmas Hollidays, and thus 
concludes : y 






** And now, sweet Friends, my Tale is done’ 
Resume your sport and plays; 

Nor let a clond.of sorrow cross 
The sunshine of your days. 

“ Farewell! and may you all, like Hal, 
Be lov'd, admir‘d, caress’d; 

Like him, pursue fair Virtue’s course, 
Like him by Heaven be blessed !” 










INDEX INDICATORIUS. 
For the preveution of Seduction, and 
the evil consequences arising from it, the 
following Suggestions are offered by a 
Subscriber to the Magdalen and to the 
Female Penitentiary, with a sincere wish 
that they may be taken into consideration 
by those members of the Legislature, and 
by others who have the happiness of their 
fellow-creatures at heart, and who wish to 
sec the pure precepts of the Christian Re 
ligion obeyed. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE MEASURES. 
1. ‘That a law be passed, to make Se. 
duction of Femate under promise of 
marriage, or by any avtifice whatever, 



















merely an actionable offence,— 2. Also 
Adultery, committed by two married peo- 
ple, or by a single with a married persoa, 
— 3, Also to punish by the same method, 
any person who shall be employed in the 
seduction of woinen for other people, or 
employed in any manner whatever as an 
accomp.ice in the prostitution of others. — 
4. Also to. subject persons who let house 
to keepers of brothels, to heavy penalties, 
on conviction of the keepers of such houses; 
perhaps a certain number of annual rent 
would be a prope penaliy. —5. Also to 
punish apy mau who shall have given a@ 
promised to give moyey or other reward fo 
a, keeper of a brothel, or to any person 
who shall be accessary to the prostitution 
of others. —These regulations, if strictly 
enforced, it is imagined, would greatly 
contribute to promote morality, and com 
sequently happiness. 

Tue Trio of Friends will find that they 
are not neglected. It is impossible to no 
tice every Communication that is received; 
particularly those which are inlended ® 
he used, Anonymous Correspondents, i 
ve little right to complaim 
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S. B. (veferring to our volumes LX, 
LNIL and LXII.) observes, that most df 
the prints which decorate the Oxford Al: 
















meanacks are interesting to the admirer4 
topography, aud the collector of portraits; 
awd thinks a deseriplwe. Catalogue of tht 
whole s2ries, from 174 to the present ti 
mentioning the veer, subject of the pri 
the designer and engraver, would be g 
rally acceptable. 
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@DE FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1810. 
By H. J. Pys, Esq. Poet Laureat, 

; 4 RE yet, ’mid Rhedecyna’s bowers, 

E I humbly cull’dthe Muses’ flowers, 

Ry silver Isis’ sedgy side, 

Not rolling there a classic tide, 

My native neads and groves among, 

As blythe I tun’d my artless song, 

My fancy hail’d the halcyon day, 

Crown’d with our Sovereign’s opening 

sway, [morn 
And pour’d the verse to that auspicious 
Which plac’d on Britain’s Throne a Mo- 
harch Britain-born. 

Raptur’d [ pour the Verse again 

To hai! the British Monarch’s lengthen’d 

reign, 

To celebrate the rising year, 

In which a King to Britain dear 

Bids every British breast with grateful lay 

Bless the tenth lustre of his lenient sway ; 

For while | strike the votive lyre, 
The thrillings of the tvenrbling wire 
Are Igst amid the swelling notes of praise, 
Which with accordant voice a grateful 
People pays. 

From Thulé’s hyperborean reign, 

To where upon the Southera Main 
Bellerus frowns—towhere the Atlantic roars, 
O verdant Erin, ’gainst thy Westeru shores, 
The pwans loud of exuitation rise, 
Wafiing a Nation’s plaudits to the skies: 
And while the hallow’d rites of prayer and 

praise [cense raise, 
To Heaven's high throne their grateful in- 
Mild Charity with liberal hand [land ; 
Spreads her blest influence o’er the smiling 

With genial current far and wide 

Flows of benevolence the copious tide, 
Grateful, the boon while shouting myriads 

see, {Captive free. 
That dries Affliction’s tear, and sets the 
Though looking back through many an 
age 
Since Egbert first our Saxon sires, obey’d, 
No King recorded stands on History’s 
page [sway’d *, 
£0 long, who England’s golden sceptre 

O yet, through many a rolling year, 
Long! long! may Albion’s joyful race 
Behold a Crown, to Freedom sacred, grace 

The Man they love —the Sovereigi they 

revere. 


Though seated on her rocky throne, 

Girt by her Navy’s adamantine zoue, 

Britannia rears sublime herdauntless bead, 

Amid the storms of war that round ber 
spread ; 





* jnhough, to recdun ou the aceession 
to the demise, Henry ttl. reigned nomi- 
nally 56, and Eciward JII. 50 years; yet, 
as the first acceded at nine years of age, 
anJ the last at fourteen, they did not ei- 
ther of them, in fact, reign so long as his 


pregent Majesty has now reigned. 


Yet by a generous M sh be possess’d, 
The first great object of his patriot breast, 
May every baleful vapour fly {sky. 
That hangs maiignant now o’er Europe's 
Infernal Discord's iron tempest cease, 
And Georce’s sun decline in Glory and in 


Peace! 


Verses on the Conclusion of the Curistmas 
Houipays, from a very old English Poet. 
Ceremonies Por Caxpiemasse Eve, 

OWN with the Rosemary and Bayes, 

t Down with the Misleto ; 

lustead of Holly, now up-raise 
The greenor Box (for show). 

The Holly hitherto did sway, 

Let Box now domineere ; 

Until the dancing Easter-day, 
Or Easter’s Eve appeare. 

Then youthfull Box which now hath grace 
Your houses to renew, 

Grown old, surrender must his place 
Unto the crisped Yew. 

When Yew is out, then Birch comes in, 
And many Flowers beside ; 

Both of a iresh ana tragrant kinne 
To honour W hitsontide. 

Green Rushes theu, and sweetest bents, 
With cooler Gken boughs, 

Come in for comely ornaments, 
lo re-adorn the house. 

Thus times do shift, each thing bis turne 

does hold ; [old. 

New things succeed, as former things grow 


Tue Ceremonies ror Canpiemasse Day. 


KINDLE the Christmas Brand, and then 
Till Sunne set, let it burne ; 

Which quencht, then lay it up agen 
Till Christmas next returne. 

Part must he kept wherewith to teend 
The Christmas Log next yeare ; 

And, when ’tis safely kept, the Fiend 
Can do no mischiefe (there). 


Uron Canpiemasse Day. 
END now the White-loafe, and the pye, 
Aud let all sports with Christmas dye. 
teavinc Rerron Scuoor ty Tus 
Couwty or Dersy, 1509. 


7 E blissfal seats, recesses dear 
y To all the tuneful Nine ; 
Dropping the sadly-pleasing tear, 

I leave your haunts divine, 

Beneath your shades full many a race 
Have first begun the paths to trace 

(Mf Learning steep, bewdd’ ring way ; 

With you their dawning minds unfold, 


ODE ow 


To court the Muse in rapture bold, 


And all her arts survey. 
Ah! who can say what healthy yales 


With yours can e’és compare! 
What 
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What vocal rn your vales, 
Which every fragrance share ! 
Thy walls, O Repton! ne’er infest 
Diseases pale, depriving rest, 
Nor feebly drooping age : 
But buxom Health, with vermeil cheek, 
And youth that pleasures sprightly seek, 
From each instructive page. 


From yoti, companions of my youth, 
I nielancholy go: 
Say, Stranger, what my heart can sooth ! 
Or ease its thrilling woe ! 
Ab, blissful time! thrice happy hours ! 
When o’er the meads bedeck’d with flowers 
In wanton groups we blithsome stray’d ; 
Some to the sunny Banks of Treat 
To cool their limbs, while others went 
To Foremark’s lawless shade. 


But still, my mates of younger years, 

Pursue your gambols gay ; 

Desport, and frisk, be free from cares, 

Whilst yet, whilst yet, you may. 
Oh! how my soul exults to view 
Your various sports, for ever new 

And free from all alloy: 

But soon, too soon, invidious Fate, 
With cruel lash, with vengeful hate, 

Will far dispel your joy. 

Yet, Pate severe! spare, spare awhile, 

This thoughtless, happy crew; 

Still let them bask in Fortune’s smile, 

And every pleasure view: 
©! let their days, like days of old, 
Elysian days, by fancy told, 

Roll on Time’s happiest, flying wing: 
Far, far, from them be jarring strife, 
Ambitious aims, the pest of life, 

With Envy’s baleful sting. 

But now, my Muse, exert thy power, 

My bardest task remains ; 

Now thro’ my soul thy influence shower, 

And burst my groveling chains, 

One, ever dear, demands my song, 
Oh! did the power to me belong 

To wreath a chaplet twin’d with bays, 
On Fame’s unwearnx Aying wing 
Bolder than Bard yet learn’d to sing, 

I'd sound his well-earn'd praise. 


O Steatu*! rever’d, what worth is thine! 
What mildness warms thy heart! 

To thee humanity «livine 
And peace their joys impart. 

Accept this humble, artless, lay ; 

Would that my Soul could more repay, — 
Yet, O! this humble offing take ; 

For though the Indés for me were sold, 

Brasilian gems, Go'conda’s gold, 
Nor warmer could | make, 


Lov’d village too, to me more dear 
Than e’er my nativ. fields, 

Thy spiry tower demands a tear, 
Which sage Religion shields, 





* Rev. Dr. Sleath, Head-master of the 
School, 
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O! would yon envious Hill ¥ subside, 

Nor soon from me thy beauties hide ; 
I cannot— will not —témpt the plain : 

Still must I turn again to see, 

Again to stop, and gaze on thee ; 
‘Thou stately rising fane ! 

Yet slow, my steed, your course pursue, 
Oh fast, too fast you fly ; 

Indulge me still the pleasing view, 
Indulge my longing eye: 

No exile, banish’d from his home 

To rea'ms beneath the farthest.zone, 
Embark’d e’er with heavier heart ; 

No ! though his spouse and children dear 

Around should cling with many a tear— 
Than I from you depart. 


But tho’, by Fate’s severe decree, 
A long farewel I take ; 
Still will I oft revisit thee, 
And former thoughts awake. 
Nor while my life with warmth shall glow, 
While thro’ their veins my blood shall flow, 
Shall e’er oblivion’s darksome stream, 
Thy pleasing, dear rememb’rance rasesin 
No future joys can thine debase, 4 
Oy with Such transports be am. at 
REpronensis, #- 
A Trisute To THE Memory oF Ertza Binew, 
wuo pied Dec. 19, 1809, acep 12 vars. 
DIEU, dear Girl !—Thy vital thread 
is spun, (sun; 
Ere on thy thirteenth Summer beam’d the 
Thy spotless spirit left its frail abode 
Ere it had ventur’d on life’s thorny road. 
All arts to save thee—prov’d, alas! in vain ;’ 
Malignant l'yphus burnt in ev’ry vein, 
Fed on thy cheek, and drank thy wholesome 
breath, [ Death: 
And soon consign’d thee to the arms of 
Thus somefair rosebud shewsits modest head 
And blooms awhile the loveliest of the bed ; 
*Till, by some hasty band, the flow’r is torn 
At one sad stroke its charms for ever gone. 
Not so Eliza !—Parents check the tear, 
And the vain “ wish that would have kept 
her here ;” 
To bloom immo; tal i in a clime more mild, 
Kind Heav'n in Mercy has remov'’d your 
Child : 
And when a few revolving years are o’er, 
There sual you meet again to part no more. 
Mary, 
, Task Epirarn. 
BENPATH this hatiow’d place is laid, 
In Death’s embrace, a spotless maid; 
To this vain world she bade adieu, 
Before the ways of sin she knew. 
Her parents may their offspring mourn, 
And vainly wish for her return ; 
But humbly let them kiss the rod, 
And yield her to her parent —Gup. 
Pentonville. M. HS. 


* Littleaver Hill, near Derby; on whose 
desceht the traveller takes bis last view of 
Repton Spire’ 
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TO M. D. 
On THE ANNIVERSARY OF HER Brata-Day. 


OULD I the Muses’ smiles command, 
And all their pow’rful charms engage, 
On Virtue’s throne should Mary stand, 
The bright example of her age ! 


Tho’ slowly rolls the coming year, 
So rapid is its ceaseless ilight, 
That scarce the buds of youth appear, 
Eve silvry locks proclaim—’tis night ! 
Once more, my pen, the day rehearse, 
That gave the world a feeling beart ; 
Intwine a kiss in every verse, 
And with each kiss pure love impart. 
Tuy smile of joy I'd gladly trace 
Through each revolving year of life ; 
Nor leave one feature in thy face 
A prey to sorrow or to strife. 


Impressive from thy frieudty eye, 
Let rays of comfort gently fall ; 
In bagy silence hear my sigh, 
And Jisten to its speechless fall. 
Though age forbids the suit I'd make, 
abe the cheerful smile supply : 
Of cial mirth thy portion take, 
ead in thy friendship let me die. 
: THT Hee may Life her blessings give, 
In ev'ry varied shape and form, 
Till Grace and Mercy bid thee live, 
Where love may rv’ay heart adorn ! 
L. A. L. 
TRaNSLATION OF Tue ‘'wenty-Seconp OpE 
or THE First Boox or Horace. 
HETHER o’er Libya’s burning 
sands he goes, 
Or mountains cover’d with eternal snows; 
‘©: where, thro’ flow’ry meads and valieys 


. gay, : 
The clear Hydaspes winds its fabled way ; 
Still where he moves, in conscious virtue 


clad, {bad ; 
The good man fears not what affriglits the 
Nor needs my Fuscus, to repel the foe, 
The Parthian quiver, and the bended bow, 
Por late, as wandering in the Sabive grove, 
I mus’d on Lalagé, and sang of love, 
A wolf, whose rustling drew my fearful eye, 
Saw me unarm’d, and fled regardless by ! 
A beast so dreadful ne’er was heard to 
roar, [shore. 
From Daunia’s wilds to parch’d Zaiana’s 
Oh! place me where the rude rocks’ 
frozen brows [snows ; 
And white bills gleam with Hyperboreau 
Or where, for months unvisited by day, 
The dark, dull climate shuns the solar ray ! 
Piace me where, shed from the meridian 
throne, 
Fierce blaze the glories of the torrid zone, 
le erst keen shooting thro’ the blood- 
red sky, ¢ 
The thirsty sunbeams drink the rivers dry’! 


“ Where’er I roam, whatever realms te 

see,” [thee ; 

Still my fond soul shall doating turn to 

Sweet-smiling Lalage my thoughts employ, 

Sweet-speaking Lalagé be all my joy. 
L. 


THE ROSE; 
A Simite, aDpressep To THe Farr Sex. 
YERM ILLION sweet rose, which soft ze- 
phyr caresses, (morn, 
By Sol’s beams enliven’d, and dew of the 
To consider thy fate my heart sorely op- 
presses, {out in scorn. 
Doom’d to fade and to die, and be thrown 
Ah! beauteous bright flow’r, how short- 
liv’d thy race, [to wear; 
Tho’ pluck’d by the band of fair Beauty 
Te enliven the dimple and blush of ber face, 
And soften the harshness of features, 
tho’ fair, 
Whilst lavishly Nature has given such 
graces {den of Man; 
To charm and perfume the wide gar- 
Like the fair-one thou deck’st abroad in all 
piaces, [span. 
Thy date’s but few hours, and her’s but a 
For, like her, tho’ fragrant, and perfect 
in feature, (sigh 5 
Poor hapless flow’r, thy fate draws a 
No pain from refiection e’er harrows thy 
nature, . {you die. 
Or sharpens the thorn, when neglected 
But not so the woes that assail the frail 
Sex, [prize ; 
When flatt’rers fly, as disdaining their 
When torrents of sorrow invade and per- 
plex, [disguise, 
And life remains nothing but grief ig 


Then seize on the hint which this fable im- 
° parts, {mourn your Jost days; 
Ere, repentant, too late, you should 
Improve in your bloom, and bestow well 
your hearts, [trays. 

Tho’ Envy may mock, when no Lover be- 
Yes, believe me, fair Lasses, there’ll soon 
come a day, [repent ; 

When of harden’d refusals you’|l surely 
For Life, like the Rose, will soon fall in 


decay, {ing’s but lent. 
And remember the truth, that the bless- 
Henry Lemoine. 
HORACE. BOOK I. EPISTLE IL 
To Louis. 
(See Vol. LXXVI. page 1117.) 
HILE declamations thee employ 
\ At Rome, Prenesté [ enjoy, 
And at my leisure re-peruse 
Homer’s sublime instructive Muse, 
Exposing clearer to our view, 
What s fair or foul, what’s false or true, 
Than we should learn, were we to pore 
Thro’ Craator’s or Curysippus’ lore ; 
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And if my Lollius time can spare 

To read my reasons, here they are: 
The Fable shews the effects of lust, 
Which Paris lur’d to deeds unjust ; 

A lingering War did then destroy 

The men-and wealth of Greece and Troy ; 
Intestine feuds and quarrels rose, 

And Kings, once friends, were bitter foes. 
Pebce to restore Autenor strove, 
Saying, the cause of War reinowe; 
Paris to this would not consent, 

‘To gratify his lust more bent 

Than to enjoy a princely state, 

In peace and happiness complete. 
Nestor endeavours to assuage 

Achilles’ and Atrides’ rage, 

‘The first was hat with amorous fire, 
Both were inflam’d by vengeful ire. 
The mad ambition of the Kings 

Deep suffering on their people brings. 
Within, without, the walls of Troy, 
Fraud and Sedition men employ ; 
Revenge, and rage, and savage lust, 
Impel to actions most unjust. 

The sage Ulysses all admire, 

Wisdom and -Vivtue both conspire 

To make him great —for, Troy subdued, 
The laws he learnt, the manners view’d 
Of many nations, and he bore 
Calamities on sea and shore 

With courage firm, as with his host 

He sought to gain his native coast. 
How sweetly «id the Syvens sing ! 
Delicious cups see Circe bring : 

Had he, like others, pleas’d his sense, 
Sad would have been the consequence : 
He would have liv’d an unclean dug, 
Or roll’d in mire a filthy hog! 

Alas! that we of noble birth 

Shonld live as cyphers upon earih! 
Like suitors of Penelope, 

Slaves to debasing luxury ; 

And like Alctnous’ son, incliu’d 

To ease and manners too refin’d; 
ludulging sleep ’tll middle day, 
Expelling care by song and play. 

The thief. at night, from bed will rise, 
To kill a man by dark surprise ; 

To 8: ¢¢ thyself wilt thou not wake ? 
And if in health thou ‘wilt not take 
Precautions to ayoid disease, 

The dropsy slowly will increase, 

And then at last thou must submit 

To use what exercise be fit. 

So, if thou wouldst preserve thy heart 
From: Love and Envy's bitier smart, 
Let, books and business find employment 
And be each miorn thy first eujéyment. 
A remedy. we quick apply, 

To cure discases of the eye; 

The mind’s disease may linger on, 
Till all the fleeting year be gone. 

Dare te be wise — when onve begun, 
An undertaking is half done ; 

Begin then, while thou hast the power, 
Nor foolishly delay the hour 
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Of reformation, like the man 

Who to the rapid river ran, 

Waiting the ceasing of the tide, 

Which always did, and stil! wil! glide. 
We covet gold, and think that life 

Is happy with a fruitful wife : 

We root up woods, the barren plain 
We plough, in hopes of future gain: 
While he who is content is blest. 

But can a man who is distrest 

Vith pain of body, or of mind, 

In gold alone contentment find ? 

Body and mind mast be in health, 
Before we can enjoy our wealth 5 

What pleasure can a man receive 
From house or riches, if he live 
To hope or fear a wretched slave, 
Which over him dominion have ? 

He’s tike a man, whose eyes, being weak, 
Delight in pictures cannot take ; 

Like him who with the gout distress’d 
From fomeutations gains no rest ; 

Like the deaf man, who can’t admire 
The melting musick of the lyre. 

If in a cask impure we pour 
Our liquor, it will soon turn sour: 
From Pleasure’s paths thy feet restrain, 
For her delights ate bought with pain. 
A craving man will never find 

Enough to satisfy his mind: 
Thy objects prudently define, 

Aud never pass the boundary line. 

Au envious man can never rest, 

If he perceive another blest. 
Sicilian Tyrants ever found 

Envy inflict the deepest wound. 
The man by passion hurried on, 

Will do, and then will wish undone 
Those acts in which his givef and rage 
Prompted him rashly to engage. 

Rage is short’maduess: then restrain 
Thy passions, curb them with a rein; 
For, if not conquerd,; they will have 
Dominion over thee, their slave. és 
The groom the high-bred horse will render 
Dogile, while yet his mouth be tender: 
When first the puppy bays the skin 
Of deer at home, they break him in 
To hunt the woods : —in varly youth 
Begin then to attend to truth, 
Seek the best masters; for the min@® 
By wisdom’s precepts weil refin’d, 

Will long retain its early bent, 

As vessels long preserve their scent. 
But if thou lag behind, or ran 

Rashiy before me, I have done: 

For him who lags I will not stay, 

Nor follow him who runs away. 

; L 
Vol. LXXIX. p. 255, Horace, Book | 

Ep. I. |. 15, for stowing read sioreings 
1. 19, for on read v’er. 


* The Bookworm” has merit; but i 
too personal on Characters whom we most 
sincerely respect. 


Procgeepine 
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PROCEEDINGS IN THRE FourTH Session OF THE FoURTH PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Unrrep Kincpom or Great Brirain AND IRELAND, 1810. 


House or Lonps, January 23. 

The Session was opened by Comis- 
sion, Ata quarter past three o'clock, 
the Lords Commissioners ‘took their 
seats; and a message having been sent 
to the Contmons, they appeared at the 
Bar, with the Speaker at their head. 
The Commission having been read by 
the Clerk, the Lord Chancellor then 
read the following Speech: 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, His Ma- 
jesty commands us to express to you his 
deep regret that the exertions of the 
Emperor of Austria against the ambition 
and violence of France have proved un- 
availing, and that his Jmperial Majesty 
has been compel!ed to abandon the con- 
test, and to conclude a disadvantageous 
peace. Although the war was under- 
taken by that monarch without encou- 
ragement on the part of his Majesty, 
every effort was. made for the assistance 
of Austria which his Majesty deemed 
consistent with the due support of his al- 
lies and with the welfare and interest 
of his own Dominions.—An attack upon 
the naval armaments and establishments 
in the Scheldt, afforded at once the pro- 
spect of destroying a growing force, which 
was daily becowning more formidable to 
the security of this Country, and of di- 
verting the exertions of France from the 
important objects of reinforcing her ar- 
mies on the Danube, and of controuling 
the spirit of resistance in the North of 
Germany. These considerations deter- 
mined his Majesty to employ his forces 
in an expedition to the Scheldt.—Al- 
though the principal ends of this expedi- 
tion have not been attained, his Majesty 
confidently hopes that advantages, mate- 
tially affecting the security of his Majes- 
ty’s Dominions in the further prosecution 
of the War, will be found to result from 
the demolition of the Docks and Arse- 
nals at Flushing. This important object 
his Majesty was enabled to accomplish, 
in consequence of the reduction of the 
Island of Walcheren, by the valour of 
his fleets and armies—His Majesty has 
given directions that such documents 
and papers should be laid before you as 
he trusts will afford satisfactory inéor- 
mation upon the subject of this expedi- 
tion——We have it in command to state 
to you that his Majesty had uniformly 
hotified to Sweden his Majesty’s decided 
wish, that in determining upon the 
question of Peace or War with France, 
and other Continental Powers, she 
Should be guided by considerations re- 
sulting from her own situation and in- 

Gent. Mac. January, 1810, 


’ terests . While his Majesty therefore la- 


ments that Sweden should have found 
it necessary to purchase Peace by cop- 
siderable sacrifices, his Majesty cannot 
complain that she bas concluded it witl- 
out his Majesty's participation. It 
his Majesty's earnest wish that no event 
may occur to occasion the interruption 
of those relations of amity which it is 
the desire of-his Majesty and the inte- 
rest of both countries to preserve— 
We have it further in command to com- 
municate to you, that the efforts of his 
Majesty for the protection of Portugal 
have been powerfully aided by the con- 
fidence which the Prince oe a Te- 
sed in his Majesty, and by the ¢o- 
Scoradion of the ee men le and 
of the people of that country. The ex 
pulsion of the French from Portugal, by 
his Majesty’s forces under Lieutenant- 
general Lord Viscount Wellington, and 
the glorious victory obtained by him at 
Talavera, contributed to check the pro- 
gress of the French arms in the Penin- 
sula during the late campaign.—His 
Majesty directs us to state that the 
Spanish Government, in the name and 
by the authority of King Ferdinand the 
Seventh, has determined to assemble 
the general and extraordinary Cortes 
of the Nation: His Majesty trusts that 
this measure will give fresh animation 
and vigour to the councils and the arms 
of Spain, and successfully direct the 
energies and spirit of the Spanish people 
to the maintenance of their legitimate 
monarchy, and to the ultimate delive- 
rance of their country.—The most im- 
portant considerations of wy and of 
good faith require that as long as. this 
great cause can be maintained with a 
prospect of success, it should be sup- 
ported, according to the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the contest, »by the stre- 
nuous and continued assistance of the 
power and resources of his Majesty's do- 
minions; and his Majesty relies on the 
aid of his Parliament in his anxious en- 
deavours to frustrate the attempts of 
France against the independence of Spain 
and Portugal, and agaiust the happiness 
and freedom of those loyal and resolute 
nations.—His Majesty commands us to 
acquaint you, that the intercourse be- 
tween his Majesty’s Minister in America 
and the Government of the United States 
has been suddenly and unexpectedly in- 
terrupted. His Majesty sincerely re- 
grets this event: he has however re- 
ceived the strongest assurances from the 
American Minister resident at this Court, 
that 
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that the United States are desirous of 
maintaining friendly relations between 

two Countries, This desire will be 
met by a corresponding disposition on 
the part of his Majesty. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
His Majesty has directed us to inform 
you, that he has ordered the estimates 
for the current year to be laid before 

‘ou: his Majesty has directed. them to 
formed with all the attention to eco-, 
nomy which the support of his allies and 
the security of his dominions will per- 
mit. And his Majesty relies upon your 
zeal and loyalty to afford him such sup- 
plies as may be necessary for those es- 
sential objects.—He commands us to ex- 


press how deeply he regrets the pressure . 


upon his subjects, which the protracted 
continuance of the war renders inevitable. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, We are 
ecommanded by his Majesty to express 
his hopes that you will resume the con- 
sideration of the state of the inferior 
Clergy, and adopt such further measures 
upon this interesting subject as may ap- 
pear to you to be proper.—We have it fur- 
ther in command to state to you that the 
accounts which will be laid before you of 
the trade and revenue of the Country 
will be found highly satisfactory.+W hat- 
ever temporary and partial inconvenience 
may have resulted {rom the measures 
which were directed by France against 
those great sources of our prosperity 
and strength, those measures have wholly 
failed of producing any permanent or 
gencral effect—The inveterate hostility 
of our Enemy continues to be directed 
against this country with. unabated ani- 
mosity and violence. ‘T'o guard the se- 
curity of his Majesty's dominions, and 
to defeat the designs which are medi- 
tated against us and our allies, will re- 
quire the utmost efforts of vigilance, 
fortitude, and perseverance. In every 
difficulty and danger, his. Majesty con- 
fidently trusts that he shall derive the 
most effectual support, under the conti- 
nued blessing of Divine Providence, from 
the wisdom of his Parliament, the valour 
of his forces, and the spirit and deter- 
mination of his people.” 

The Ccmmons having withdrawn, Lord 
Glasgow rose, but was so inaudible, 
that we cannot attempt to give a sketch 
of his.speech. He moved an address to 
his Majesty, which was a mere echo of 
the speech. 

Lord Grimston seconded the motion 

for the address. 

Earl of St. Vincent said, he had in- 
tended never to open his lips again in 
that House; but he could not sit silent 
afer the disasters and failures which 
had recently overwhelmed the country ; 


Proceedings in the present Session of Parliament. 
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disasters and failures which were solely 
attributable to the ignorance and inca- 
pacity of Ministers. Of those Ministers, 
who, on a former occasion, fired guns, 
rang bells, and trumpeted forth shouts 
of joy, as if for a great triumph, when 
that triumph turned out to be the disas- 
trous Convention of Cintra; and who 
now, in his Majesty’s speech, had con- 
verted a disaster into. another triumph, 
talking of the glorious vietory of Tala- 
vera, a victory which to us had all the 
consequences of defeat; the Enemy ta- 
king prisoners, whilst we. took none; 
taking also’ our hospital with our sick 
and wounded, and our own troops finally 
obliged to retreat. He did not mean to 
condemn the conduct of the officers em- 
ployed citherin Spain orin Walcheren; he 
believed they did their duty; the disas- 
ters and failures in both instances were 
to be attributed to Ministers. In the 
ease of Walcheren, the expedition was 
ill planned, ijl advised, and the object 
of it impracticable. It was high time 
that Parliament should adopt measures 
adequate to the present alarming crisis 
of affairs, or else the voice of the people 
will resound like thunder in their ears— 
When he considered the state of the Mi- 
nistry themselves, he was quite ata loss to 
characterize them; the Ministers pop- 
ped in and popped out like the man and 
woman in the peasant’s barometer; they 
changed situations, and shuffled about; 
they rose up like tadpoles, they assumed 
all sorts of shapes; sometimes thatvof 
wasps, then of hornets, and sometime 
that of locusts, devouring and devastat- 
ing the country. 

Lord Grenville hoped that it would 
have been left to younger and more'ac- 
tive minds to move an amendment whith 
would have been more gratifying to him, 
san amendment which to every unpre 
judiced mind must appear highly necey 
sary. His heart was full upon the pre 
sent oceasion, and he must give way to 
his feelings. The House would have, at 
no very distant period, to enquire not 
only into the basis, but also into the 
conduct of Ministers. They say we have 
a flowing treasury ; that will be best 
seen in the state and disposition of the 
people and country, There will also be 
a day to examine the topick of America, 
and what the conduct of Ministers have 
been towards her; and then it would te 
seen whether it was to be borne in’ 
country like this, that calls itself free, 
that Ministers should impose on us, for 
correct ones, such garbled statements# 
they had done respecting our differences 
with America.. The House will have 
also soon to examine whether the couatly 


has any Government at all, Bat, how 
; eve 
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ever weighty these considerations were, 

sunk iuto noth'ng, when compared 
with the duty they Lad then to discharge; 
for they were now called on to do justice 
to their Country, and to the memory of 
those who bad fallen in those expedi- 
tions, ali of which have failed, as well 
as every operation we Lave been engaged 
in during the last campaign. The Speech 
contained no assurance that all the pa- 
pers relative to the expedition to the 
Scheldt would be produced; only such as 
Ministers pleased, and were satisfactory 
to themselves ; and those very men who 
advised his Majesty to refuse the Peti- 
tion of the Corporation of London, had 
now advised him to anticipate their 
wishes, by (what was usual). ordering 
those documents to be laid before the 
House before they were called for. Not 
merely with the regard to the attack on 
shipgand dock-yards would it be neces- 
sary to institute a rigid enquiry, but 
also into the unfortunate campaign in 
Spain.—There appeared so gross a dere- 
liction of duty in Ministers, that he 
could not but express his condemnation 
of it; and he was astonished, after what 
had passed, that they should be that day 
called on to make themselves parties in 
new Expeditions, still more ridiculous 
than the fermer: but the amendment 
he was about to propose, he hoped, 
would tend to do away with them. Mi- 
nisters had 100,000 men employed; but 
how? In Sicily (doing what he did not 
know) were 16,000. There were two 
other armies of 40,000 each: one was 
was sent to share the fate of Sir J. 
Moore’s army; and the other to perish by 
the pestilence in the Island of Walche- 
ren. This expedition was to have acted 
as a diversion in favour of Austria, but 
before it had left our shores, we received 
accounts of the armistice having been 
concluded between that power and 
France. His Lordship coneluded by 
proposing an amendment to the Address, 
that after the second paragraph should 
be inserted, the words, “ that the House 
sees with regret the failure of the whole 
of the last campaign; the destruction of 
the national resources; and the useless 
loss of our brave troops, in enterprizes 
marked only by a repetition of errors, 
and holding his Majesty’s Councils up 
to the derision of the Enemy; and that, 
in their opinion, a rigid enquiry is ne- 
tessary into these matters.” 

The Earl of Harrowby viudicated the 
conduct of Ministers. 

The Earl of Moira supported the 
Amendment. 

Viscount Sidmouth felt some difficulty 
in voting for the Amendment, inasmuch 
sit charged the crime previous to the 
‘amination for which it called. 
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Lord Carygfort supported the Amend- 
ment; upon which a division then took 
lace—Contents 55, Proxies 37—Non- 
Jontents 89, Proxies 55—Majority 
against the Amendment 52. 

The Address was then carried without 
a division, 

In the Commons, the same day, the 
Speech having been read from the Chair, 
Lord Bernard moyed the Address, and 
Mr, Peele, in a neat speech, supported it. 

Lord Gower, after a retrospect of the 
important events which had occurred 
since the last Session of Parliament, and 
of which Ministers had taken so little 
advantage, concluded, .by proposing, 
that the word “ Expedition” should be 
omitted, and words to the following effect 
should be inserted:—“‘ The House sees 
with sorrow and indignation expeditions 
undertaken, in which our resources were 
lost, and our troops sacrificed in enter- 
prizes, the consequences of which were 
most injurious, producing no other effect 
than the exposure of our Councils to the 
derision of our Enemies: That now the 
House demands, as the only atonement 
to an injured and insulted people, that 
the most rigorous enquiry into such dis- 
graceful expeditions should beinstituted.” 

The Hon. Mr. Ward seconded the 
Amendment; and in a most eloquent 
and argumentative speech, noticed all 
the points under discussion: he attri- 
buted the failure of our plans in some 
measure te the dissensions as well as the 
incapacity of Ministers ; stated the loss 
of our troops in Walcheren at 5000 men ; 
and after complimenting the talents of 
those in opposition, gave it as his opinion, 
that the country could be saved only by 
recalling them to power. 

Messrs. Ponsonby and Whitbread 
spoke at considerable Jength, in favour 
of the Amendment ; which was supported 
by Messrs, Lambe, Herbert, and Sir .7’. 
Turton. 

Lord , Castlereagh defended the con- 
duct of Ministers; and insisted that 
their measures had not been so dis- 
astrous as stated. The Expedition to 
Copenhagen had given the Country the 
command of the Baltic, insteed of being 
driven out of it. The Brest fieet had 
been annihilated by the glorious affair 
off Rochfort; and in fact the country 
had been eminently savedby the military 
proceedings of the last thfee years. The 
Expedition to the Scheldt had two objects: 
the first was the possession of the Isle of 
Walcheren, and the second was directed 
against Antwerp and the naval arsenal. 
Now as to the first object, the taking of 
Fiushing and the Isle of Walcheren, it 
was achieved in a most soldier-like and 

manly 
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manly way, As to the failure of the se- 
cond object, he did not wish to throw 
blame on any one ; but he must declare, 
that he was not able now to give an ‘ac- 
curate opinion. All that was intended 
by this Expedition, was a coup-de-main 
against the whole naval power of the 
Enemy at Antwerp; and he had there- 
fore reason to suppose the chief part of 
the forces could not have been at Wal- 
cheren, but on the Continent between 
Antwerp and Bergen-op-Zoom. The loss 
both jn Portugal and Walcheren was 
greatly exaggerated. He did not, how- 
eyer, shrink from inquiry, but gladly 
courted it. 

Mr. Canning followed on the same side. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer en- 
tered into a minute defence of the con- 
duct of himself and his colleagues; and 
asserted, that he should not have ac- 
cepted the office which he then held, 
only that he thought he was bound in 
daty not to desert his Sovereign at a 
time of extraordinary emergency. 

Mr. Tierney made some pointed ani- 
madversions on this admission of the 
Chancellor; after which the House qdi- 
vided, when there appeared, for t 
Amendment, 167—against it, 263—Ma- 
jority 96. 

House or Lorps, Jan. 25. 

Lord Dartmouth reported to the House 
that his Majesty had been waited on 
with the Address voted by their Lord- 
ships, and which had been most gra- 
ciously received. 

Earl Grey, in consequence of a notice 
whieh had been given on the first day of 
the Session, of the intention of Minis~ 
ters to move a Vote of Thanks to Lord 
Wellington and the Army, for their gal- 
lant services in the battle of Talavera, 
inoved for a variety of papers, in order 
to shew how far the noble Commander 
merited such a distinguished honour. 

The motion was supported by the Mar- 
quis Douglas, Lords Erskine, Grosvenor, 
and Lauderdale; and opposed by Lords 
Harrowby and Sidmouth, and the Earl 
of Liverpool, who stated that the Vote 
of Thanks was not meant to include, or 
even refer to the general plat of the 
campaign, but to consider the affair at 
‘Palavera as an insulated act. It was 
also stated by the Noble Earl, that Lord 
Wellington had, in the conduct of the 
campaign, been left to his own discretion, 
-—Earl Grey’s motion was then negatived. 


{Jani 


Mr. H. Wellesley’s Divorce Bill was 
read the first time. 


In the Commons, the same day, the 
Speaker acknowledged the receipt of 
Letters from Gen. Beckwith and Sir A, 
Cochrane, expressing their acknowledg- 
ments for the thanks of that House. 

Mr. Bankes gave notice, that he should 
on Monday move for the appointment of 
a Committee td inquire into the abuses 
in the various branches of the public ex- 
penditure. 

Sir J. Newport gave notice of his in- 
tention to bring in a Bill to prevent em- 
bezzlement of the public money. 

Previous to Lord Bernard’s appearing 
at the Bar with the Report of the Address 
to his Majesty, Sir F. Burdett, in an 
impassioned speeth, endeavowsed to im: 
press upon the House the necessity of 
effecting a radical Reform in the Rgpre- 
sentation of the People, as the only 
means of quieting their minds under the 
pressure of the public burthens, and en- 
gaging them cordially in the defence of 
the country. 

Mr. Yorke replied; and declared that 
he thought that part of the Walcheren 
Expedition which sueceeded, very much 
undervalued, 

Sir J. Sebright and Gen. Tarleton 
spoke against the Address; and blamed 
the conduct of Lord Wellington in Spain 
as rash and precipitate-—The report was 
then brought up, and read. 

Mr. Whitbread, after commenting up- 
on the appointment of Mr. Wharton as 
Secretary to the Treasury, observed, 
that there was in the Address no pledge 
on the part of the House to turn its at- 
tention to an economical reform; he 
should therefore = the following 
Amendment :— That in justice to the 
people, the House would, at the earliest 
opportunity, diligently apply itself to 
the effecting such economical reform, a 
might be consistent with the welHare of 
the State—such as might be satisfactory 
to the feelings of the people, and, ia 
some measuré, prove an alleviation of 
their burthens.” 

After some further discussion, the 
House divided upon the Amendment, 
when there appeared, Ayes 54, Noes 95 
—Majority 41. —During the exclusion of 
strangers from the gallery, another divir 
sion took place upon the motion of Mn 
‘Tierney, and which was lost by a ma 
jority of 48. 








- INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Admiraity-gffice, Jan. 2. Vice-adm, 
Camphell has transmitted to J. W. Cro- 
ker,¥sq. a letterle had received from Capt. 
Maxwell, of the Royalist sloop, giving 


an account of his having, on the 31st of 
December, captured the French lugget 


privateer, called Le F is, of 14 
and 60 men, out trem Dediegits Sm 
ys 
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Royalist has also re-taken two 
h vessels which had been taken by 


the Enemy. 


Admiralty-office, Jan. 6. Lord Gam- 
bier has transmitted a letter from the 
Hon. Capt. Bouverie, of H. M. 8, Me- 
dusa, stating the capture of the French 
privateer L’Aventure, of Bourdeaux, of 
14 guns and 82 men. 


Admiraliy-office, Jan, 13. Letter 

from Capt. Browne to Admiral Young. 
Plover, off Sciliy, Jan. 10. 

Sir, I beg to report to you, that his 
Majesty's sloop under my command cap- 
tured, this day, the French brig priva- 
teer Le Saratu, of St. Malo, commanded 
by Mons. Rosse, piereed for 20 guns, 
but mounting only }4, viz. ten 24-poun- 
der carronades, and four long 9-pound- 
ers, and manned with 100 men; had 
been at sea eight days; had taken the 
vessels named in the margin*, two of 
which his Majesty's sloop has re-cap- 
tured, and the other was scuttled by the 

ivateer. P, Browne. 

ter from Capt. Arthur to Admiral 

Campbell. 

H. M. Sloop Cherokee, Downs, Jan 11. 

Sir, On reconnoitring Dieppe yester- 
day, I perceived seven lugger privatgers 
at onchor close together, within a cable’s 
length of the Pier head, under the bat- 
teries; and deeming it, notwithstanding 
their numbers, practicable to capture 
or destroy some of them, I this morning 
at one o'clock, the wind being southerly, 


<The Reva having made any capture. stood in and perceived the whole oe 


at anchor, as when reconnoitred; | im- 
mediately run between two, and laid one 
on beard, which after a fruitless atte 
on the part of the Enemy to board t 
Cherokee, I succeeded in bringing out, . 
and which proves to be the Amiable 
Nelly, a new lugger of 16 guns, 106 
tons, and 60 men. During the time we 
were under the batteries, the whole of 
the privateers kept up a constant fire of 
musketry; but, I am happy to state, 
only two were wounded, viz. Lieut. Ga- 
briel and. Mr. James Ralph, boatswain, 
both in the hand, The Enemy had two 
killed and eight wounded, three danger- 
ously. 1 feel it a duty I owe to my offi- 
cers and ship’s company to state, their 
conduct deserves my warmest approba- 
tion, for the cool steadiness they shewed, 
both in attacking the Enemy, and during 
the time we were under the batteries. 
lam, &e. R. AgTuur. 


Admiralty-office, Jan, 27. Captain 
Mudge, of H.M Ship Pheenix, has trans- 
mitted in his letter of the 20th inst. to 
J. W. Croker, Esq, a letter fram Capt. 
Coode, of the Brisk sloop, stating his 
having captured, on the 12th inst, Le 
Harpalode lugger privateer, of two guns, 
and 54 men, belonging to St. Maloes, 
out twe days, and had made no capture, 

[This Gazette also contains a procla- 
mation ordering a general fast to be ob- 
served in England and Ireland on Wed- 
nesday the 2th day of February; and 
in Scotland, on Thursday the Ist of 
March.} 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

Frencu Annuat Expose’. 
Legislative Body.—Sitting of Dee. \2. 
Count Montalvet delivered, in the Em- 
peror’s name, an. Exposé of the situation 
of France, up to the first of this month. 
After having introduced this important 
narrative by observing that signal victo- 
fies, generous pacifieation, the results 
of the most profound political combina- 
tops, and the maintenance of order in 
the interior, form the prominent fea- 
tures of the history of the year which 
has just elapsed, enumerated under the 
different heads of public labours, in par- 
ticular in Paris, charitable establish- 
ments, public institutions, sciences, let- 
ters and arts, agriculture, manufactures 
and industry, mines, commerce and 
trade, finances, religious worship, war, 





* * Brig Pomona, from Picto, Nova 
Scotia ; brig Brothers, from Martinique; 
Meop Rambler, from Seville (scuttled). 


and polities, the progress made, advan- 
tages obtained, changes effected in the 
course of the said year, Under the head 
of Commerce and Trade, he expressed 
himself in the following manner: 
* Commerce, in general, applies itself 
to draw the greatest possible advantages 
from the products of agriculture and in- 
dustry. Our trade undoubtedly suffers 
from the present extraordinary state of 
affairs, which forming as it were, two 
masters, onc of the European continent, 
the other of the seas—and of the coun- 
tries from which they separate or leave 
to them no communication with France. 
Our relations with the United States of 
America are also for the present sus- 
pended, but, as they are founded on 
mutual wants, they will speedily resume 
their former course.” 

Under the head of Religious Worship, 
after having declared, “ that in France 
all religions are not only tolerated, but 
honoured and encouraged,” he mae © 

the 
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the following observations :—*‘ No well- 
informed person is ignorant of the mis- 
chief which the temporal sove of 
the Popes has done to religion; for 
this mischief one moiety of Europe would 
not be severed from the Catholic Church. 
There was but one way to free it for ever 
from such great dangers, and to recon- 
cile the interests of the state with those 
of religion; it was necessary that the 
successors of St. Peter should again be- 
come undisturbed by worldly concerns, 
merely a pastor like St. Peter.” 

Under the article of War, a descrip- 
tion is given of the advantages obtained 
in Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Spain, which is terminated by the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

«« By the peace of Vienna, France and 
her allies have obtained considerable ad- 
vantages, and the Continent of Europe 
has regained tranquillity and peace. 
Let us hope that this peace will be more 
permanent than that of Presburgh, and 
that the men who deluded the Cabinet 
of Vienna after the peace of Presburgh, 
will net succeed in deceiving it again 
after thst of Vienna. They would pro- 
nounce the doom of their master; for 
France, ever great, powerful, and 
strong, will always know how to destroy 
and counteract the combinations and in- 
trigues of her enemies. In the, mean 
time, England, seeing that our armies 


were employed in Germany, and being 


always ill-informed, notwithstanding 
the immense treasures she wastes in 
paying spies, fancied that our veteran 
troops had left Spain, and that the 
weakened French army would not be 
able to withstand their efforts. Forty 
thousand men were disembarked in Por- 
tugal, where they joined the insurgents, 
and flattered themselves they should be 
able to march to Madrid; they gathered 
nothing but disgrace from their enter- 
prize. They were met by armies in all 
places where they fancied to find only 
divisions. Forty thousand men landed 


at the same time in Walcheren, and, 


without having commenced the siege, 
by means of a short bombardment, they 
rendered themselves, in a fortnight, 
masters of Flushing, which was coward- 
ly defended. His Majesty ordered a ré- 

rt to be made to him on the subject. 

he Emperor is generous by rewards to 
those who, animated with his sentiments, 
and sensible of what they owe to the ho- 
nour of France, are faithful to glory and 
their country; but he severely punishes 
those who calculate the danger when 
victory alone should occupy their minds, 
and prefer a disgraceful flight to a glori- 
ous death. In the mean time all the 
departments were in arms; 150,000 men 
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of the National Guard put themselves jp 
motion, while at the same time 25,000 
troops, drawn from the depdts assem. 
bled in Flanders, and the gens-d’ armes, 
formed a corps of 8,000 choice cavalry, 
The English Commander in Chief, as4 
wise and prudent man, would not exposg 
- army to dangers more destructive 
an the plague—he returned to 

land. all the departments gave scrikitg 
proofs of their attachment to the Govern 
ment and Emperor—some districts only 
in the department of the Sarre chewed a 
contrary disposition: Commissioner 
have been appointed to inquire into their 
conduct. He commands that private 
individuals, who have misconducted 
themselves, shall be deprived, during 
the space of twenty-five years, of the 
rights of citizens, and subjected toa 
double contribution. Over their door 
shall be written the words “ This is not 
a French citizen.”—Under the head of 
General Policy, the changes_ase enume 
rated which were the result of the peace 
of Vienna, and the Emperor’s views are 
developed with regard to important fu 
ture arrangements; and it would have 
been an easy task for the Emperor to 
unite all Gallicia with the Duchy of 
Warsaw, but he would not do any thing 
which should excite the least uneasiness 
in the mind of his ally the Emperor of 
Russia. His Majesty never entertained 
the idea of réstoring the kingdom of 
FPolend. What he has done for New 
Gallicia was prescribed to him by sound 
policy and honour; he could not surrenm 
der to the vengeance of an implacable 
Prince, people who had displayed such 
fervent zeal for the cause of France, 
He then proceeds— The Hanse Towns 
shall preserve their independence; they 
shall serve as a medium of the repri 
of war with regard to England. Peace 
shall immediately be concluded with 
Sweden. Nothing shall be changed in 
the political relations.of the Confedera 
tion of the Rhine and the Helvetie Com 
federacy. 

“ Holland is, in fact, only a part of 
France. A definition of that country 
may be given, by saying, that it isa 
continuation of the Rhine, the Meuse, 
and the Scheldt—that is to say, of the 
great arteries of the French Empire. 
The absglute inactivity of her Custom 
house, the dispositidn of her agents, and 
the sentiments of her inhabitants, which 
tend incessantly to a fraudulent trade 
with England, has rendered it necessaty 
to exclude them from ali commercial it 
tercourse with the Rhine; and thus 
placed in a state of nptbid compre 
between France and England, Holla’ 
is deprived both of the advantages — 
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dash with our general system, and 
which shd must relinquish, and of those 
which she might enjoy. It is time that 
all this should be set right.—The Illyrian 
provinces cover Italy, give her a direct 
communication with Dalmatia, procure 
us a point of immediate contact with the 
Empire of Constantinople, which it 
must be the wish and intention of 
France, for so many reasons, to support 
and protect.—Spain and Portugal are 
the seat of a furibund revolution; the 
numerous agents of England keep u 
the conflagration which they have ralaod 
The force, the power, and the calm mo- 
deration of the Emperor will restore to 
them peaceful days. Should Spain free 
her colonies, it would be through her own 
fault. The Emperor will never oppose 
the independence of the continental na- 
tions of America: that independence is 
in the natural order’ of events ; it is just; 
it agrees with the true interest of all 
European mee Should the people of 
Mexico and Peru wish to raise themselves 
to the elevation of a noble independence, 
France will never oppose them, provided 
they enter into no connexion with Eng- 
land. France is not under the necessity 
of vexing her neighbours, or imposing 
on them tyrannic laws, to secure her 
prosperity and trdde. We have lost the 
colony of Martinique, and that of Cay- 
enne; they were both badly defended. The 
circumstances which led to their loss 
form the object of strict inquiry, although 
it is not of any weight in the general ba- 
lance of affairs, since they will be re- 
stored to us, in a more flourishing con- 
dition, at the general Peace.” 
LecisLativr. PROCEEDINGS POR DISSOLV- 
ING TUR MARRIAGE BETWEEN Napo- 
LEON BUONAPARTE AND JOSEPHINE. 
Paris; Dec. 17. . By desire of his Ma- 
Jesty the Emperor, all the Members of 
the Senate assembled yesterday, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, in full dress, in 
the hall of their usual sittings. The sitting 
of the Senate yesterday, at which the Kings 
of Westphalia and Naples, Grand Admiral, 
the Prince Viceroy of Italy, the ArchChan- 
cellor of State, the Prince Vice Grand Con- 
stable, and the Prince Vice Grand Elector, 
assisted, and at which the Prince Arch- 
chancellor of the Empire presided, will 
form, or: account of the importance of the 
subjects which were discussed, an epochin 
theannals of France. On that day was pre- 
sented to the Senators, a projet of a Se- 
natus Consultum, respecting a dissolu- 
tion of the marriage between the Empe- 
ror Napoleon and the Empress Josephine. 
This dissolution of marriage, required 
by the two high parties, and approved 
of by a family counsel, at which all the 
and Princesses of the Imperial 
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Family present at Paris assisted, received 
the same day the assent of the Senate, 
after having been the object of examina- 
tion of a Special Commission named for 
this purpose. After havirig read the 
contents of the Imperial Decree, which 
made the convocation of the Senate, and 
of that which directs that it shall be pre- 
sided over by the Prince Arch-chancellor 
and that the Princes of the Imperial 
Family hereafter named should be pre- 
sent in the Senate, the official Journal 
gives an account of this memorable sit- 
—> the following terms : 

(Here follows aspeech from the Arch- 
chancellor of State, the Prince Arch- 
chancellor of the Empire, President, and 
the Duke of Parma.) 

The Count Regnault de St. Jean d’An- 
gcly laid before the Senate the projet of 
the Senatus Consultum, and explained 
the motives of it; which are, that they 
mutually sacrifice their conjugal happi- 
ness to the welfare and interest of their 
country. 

[Here follows a speech from the Prince 
Viceroy of Italy, after which the Count 
Garnier, Annual President, proposed to 
refer the projet of the Senatus Consultum 
to the examination of a Special Commit- 
tee of nine members, which was named, 
and made its Report during the Sitting] 

At half past four the Senate resumed 
its sitting, and Count Lacepede; one of 
the Members of the Special Commission, 
made the Report; which terminated in 
proposing the adoption of the projet of 
the Senatus Consultum, and also the 
adoption of two Addresses, one to the 
Emperor and the other to the Empress. : 
EXTRACT PROM THE REGISTER OF THE 

CONSERVATIVE SENATR, OF SATURDAY, 

DECEMBER 16, 1209. ° 

The Conservative Senate, assembled 
to the number of members prescribed by 
article 90th of the Act of the Constite- 
tion, and dated the 13th of December, 
1799, having seen the Act drawn up, 
the 15th of the present month, by the 
Prince Arch-cliancelior of the Empire, 
of which the following is the substance : 

In the year 1809, and the 15th day of 
December, at nine o'clock in the even- 
ing, we, Jean Jaques Regis Cambaceres, 
Prince Arch-chancellor of the Empire, 
Duke of Parma, exercising the functions 
prescribed to us by title the 2d of the 
14th article of the Statute of the Impe- 
rial Family, and in consequence of or- 
ders addressed to us by his Majesty the 
Emperor and King, in his private letter 
dated that day, of the following tengr: 

My Cousin, Our desire is, that you 
repair this day, at nine o'clock in the 
evening, to our Grand Cabinet of the 
Palace of the Thuilleries, attcuded by 

the 
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the Civil Secretary of State of our Impe- 
rial Family, to receive from us, and 
from the Eurpress, our dear Consort, a 
communication of great importance. 
For this purpose we have ordered that 
this present private Jetter should be sent 
to you. We pray God to have you, my 
Cousin, in his holy and blessed keeping.” 

Paris, Dec. 15. 1809. 

On the back is written, “ To our 
Cousin the Prinee Arch-chancellor, Duke 
of Parma.” 

We aecordingly proceeded to the Hall 
of the Throne of the Palace of Thuilleries 
attended by Michel Louis, Etienne Reg- 
nault (de St. Jean d’Angely) Count of 
the Empite, Minister of State, and Se- 
eretary of State to the Imperial Family. 
A quarter of an hour afterwards we were 
introduced to the Grand Cabinet of the 
Emperor, where we found his Majesty 
the Emperor and King, with her Majes- 
ty the Empress, attended by their Ma- 
jesties the Kings of Holland, Westpba- 
lia, and Naples, his Imperial Highness 
the Prince Viceroy, the Queens of Hol- 
land, Westphalia, Naples, and Spain; 
Madame and her Imperial Highness the 
Princess Paulina. His Majesty the Em- 
peror and King condescended to address 
us in the following terms : 

** My Cousin, Prince Arch-Chaucellor, 

“I dispatched to you a private letter, 
dated this day, to direct you to repair to 
my cabinet, for the purpose of commu- 
nicating to. you the resolution which I 
and the Empress, my dearest Consort, 
have taken. It gives me pleasure that the 
Kings, Queens, and Princesses, my Bro- 
thers and Sisters, my Brothers and Sisters- 
in-Law, my Daughter-in-Law, and my 
Son-in-Law, become my adopted Soni, as 
well as my Mother, should witness what 
I am going to communicate to you. 

“The policy of my Monarchy, the 
interest and the waiis of my people, 
which have constantly guided all my 
actions, require, that after me I should 
leave to children, inheritors of my love 
for my pw@ple, that throne on which 
Providence has placed me. Notwith- 
standing, for several years’ past I have 
lost the hope of having children by my 
marriage with my well-beloved consort, 
the Empress Josephine. This it is, which 
induces me to sacrifice the sweetest af- 
fections of my heart, to attend to no- 
thing but the good of the State, and to 
wish the dissolution of my marriage. 

“Arrived at the age of forty years, I 
may indulge the hope of living long 
enough to educate in my views and senti- 

ments, the children which it may please 
’ Providence to give me. God knows how 
much such a resolution has cost my 
beart ; but there is no sacrifice beyond 
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my courage, when it is proved to me to 
be necessary to the welfare of France, [ 
should add, that far from having had 
reason to complain, on the contrary, | 
have had reason only to be satisfied with 
the attachment and the affection of 
well-beloved Consort; she has adorned 
fifteen years of my life, the remembrance 
of which will ever remain engraven on 
my heart: she was crowned by my had; 
I wish she should preserve the title of 
Empress, but above all, that she should 
never doubt my sentiments, and that 
she should ever regard me as her best 
and dearest friend.” 

His Majesty the Emperor and King 
having ended, her Majesty the Empres 
Queen spoke as follows: 

“By the permission of our dear 
and august Consort, I ought to declare, 
that not preserving any hope of havi 
children, which may fulfil the wants 
his policy and the interests of France, ! 
am pleased to give him the greatest 
proof of attachment and devotion which 
has ever been given on earth. I posses 
all from his bounty; it was his hand 
whic: crowned me, and from the height 
of this throne | have received nothing 
but proofs of atiection and love from the 
French People. I think I prove myself 
grateful in consenting to the dissolution 
of a marriage which heretofore was a 
obstacle to the welfare of France, which 
deprived it of the happiness of being one 
day governed by the descendants of 4 
great man, evidently raised up by Pro 
vidence to efface the evils of a terrible 
revolution, and to re-establish the altar, 
the throne, and social order. But the 
dissolution of my marriage will in no de 
gree change the sentiments of my heart. 
The Emperor will ever have in me his 
best friend. I know how much this aet, 
demanded by policy and by interests so 
great, has chilled his heart; but beth 
of us exult in the sacrifice which we 
make for the good of the Country.” 

After which, their Imperial Majesties 
having demanded an act of their respec 
tive declarations, as well as of the mu- 
tual consent contained in them, and 
which their Majesties gave to the disse 
lution of their marriage, as also of the 
power which their Majesties conferred 
on us to follow up, as need shall wee 
the effect of their will, we, Prince 
Chancellor of the Empire, in obedieneé 
to the orders and requisition of their 
Majesties, have given the aforesaid acts, 
and have in consequence executed the 
present proces verbal, to serve and @ 
according to law; to which proces verb 
their Majesties have affixed their sig 
nature, and which, after having beet 
signed by the Kings, Queens, a 





? 
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Princesses present, has been signed on some trifling occasion, gave him of- 
us, and countersigned by the Se- fence; when he struck and repeatedly 

setary of State of the Imperial Family. kicked him, overturned the table by 

“Done at the Palace of the Thuil- which he stood, and scattered his papers 
the day, hour, and the year about the room. 
said, Sixty chests, containing productions 

« (Signed) of art, collected during the Jate war, 

NAPOLEON, CATHERINE, have arrived at Paris. Among the most 

JosePnine, PAULINE, valuable are many original pictures of 

CAROLINE, the Flemish Fon f and a great number 

CAMBACERFS, of rare printed books from Vienna. 
Jerome NAPOLFON, (Prince Arch- M. Alexandre, of Bourdeaux, employs 
Joachim NAPOLEON, Chancellor.) asimple method of filtering water—it 
Evcrne Naro.eon, | C, Recnavtt, consists in merely causing the liquid to 
JuLir, (de St. Jean pass through the capillary tubes of a 
Horrense, de Angely.) piece of half-worn out cotton. It is well 
Having seen the projet of the Senatus known, that askein of thread, or a rib- 

Consultum drawn up in the form pre- bon, one end of which is put into 4 

cribed by the 57th article of the act of vessel, while the other hangs over the 

the Constitution of the 4th of August side, will very soon become a conductor 

1902; after having heard the motives of of the liquid, which filters and runs off 
said projet, the Orators of the Coun- till the vessel is nearly empty. ‘This ex- 

silof State, and the Report of the Spe- periment M. Alexandre has applied ona 

ial Committee appointed on the sitting large seale to the purification of the 
of this day; the adoption having been water of the Garonne. 

iseussed by the number of members HOLLAND. 

ibed by the 56th article of the act New duties have been imposed in Hol 
the Constitution of the 4th of Aygust, land on stamps, and on the distinction 

1902, decrees, of commodities called articles of con- 
Art. 1. The Marriage contracted be- sumption. A general meeting of the 

tween the Emperor Napoleon and the merchants of Amsterdam had been held, 

s Josephine, is dissolved. in consequence of the proposed Annex- 
Il. The Empress Josephine shall pre- ation of Holland to France; when it was 
the title and rank of Empress determined to present a petition to Na- 

Queen crowned. poleon, praying him to relinqui#a such a 
Il. Her dowry is fixed at an annual design. 

income of two miilions of francs on the SPAIN. 
enue of the State. The battles of Ocana, and of Alba del 
IV. All the assignments which may be Tormes, appear to have been lost through 

made by the Emperor in favour of the the misconduct of the Spanish cavalry. 

Empress Josephine on the funds of the The infantry, so long as they were sup- 

civil list, shall be obligatory on his sue- ported, behaved with great steadiness 

cessors. ang bravery ; so much so that the enemy 
V. The present Senatus Consultum were obliged, in both instances, to fall 
shall be transmitted by a Message tohis back. 

Imperial, and Royal Majesty. , The Supreme Junta has lately issued 
Tie two Addresses proposed by the an Edict, ordaining that the armias 

Committee were afterwards put tothe shall be augmented with 100,000 men; 

vote and adopted. and that 100,000 lances and 100,000 
Jan.14. The Arch-chancellor of the poignards shall be manufactured and 

Empire, in consequence of the authority distributed among the provinces where 

feceived from the Emperor and the Em- they may be of use. 

press, presented a petition to the Dio- The Spanish Papers state, that a sub- 
an Court of the Officiality of Paris. scription opened by the inhabitants of 

The Court, after examining witnesses, Mexico, to aid the exertions of the mo- 

aad going through the usual forms of ther country, produced in the space of 

proceeding, pronounced a sentence of eleven days, the sum of 665,273%. ster- 
lity as to their Marriage, so far as ling. 

tegards the spiritual bond of union; and SWITZERLAND. 

the 12th, the said sentence was con- Buonaparte has sent a division of his 

firmed by the Metropolitan Officiality. | troops into the Swiss Canton of Sohaff- 
Through private letters we learn, that hausen, and has quartered it upon the 

e has become in the greatest capital. This, says an article from 
degree peevish and irascible. A short Sehaffhausen, has produced a stron 
tmesince, Maret, his Secretary of State, sensation, particularly as it is re 
Get. Mac. January, 1810, that 
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that another French army is to occupy 
the lesser Cantons. “I have, for the first 
time,” says Buonaparte, in bis speech 
to the Legislature, “ taken the title of 
Mediator of Switzerland, in order to 
dissipate the fears amd jealousies at- 
tempted to be spread among that gallant 
Nation ;” and this at the very moment 
when he knew he had increased the fears 
and i eigpes of that gallant nation 
tenfold, by sending his marauders, un- 
solicited, Ladeciret, unpermitted, into 
one of the frontier Cantons, adding like- 
wise his intention of occupying others. 

The son of the Landamman of Swit- 
zerland has been created by Napoleon a 
Baron of France, and has had assigned 
him an annual pension of 4000 franks. 

GERMANY. 

So extensive and solid were the for- 
tifications of Raab, that the French 
were obliged to employ 380 ewt. of gun- 
powder to destroy them. 

The Tyrolean patriots, who fell at the 
comméncément of the insurfection, were 
buried with national honours, and epi- 
taphs cut in wood placed over their 
graves. Since the occupation of the 
country by the Bavarians, these inserip- 

_ tions have been levelled, and, in many 
instances, the graves epened, and their 
cold remains interred in the highways. 

The hopes entertained of the safety of 
Mr. Bathurst, the late British Envoy to 
the Court of Vinna, have not been re- 
alised. He left Berlin with passports 
from the Prussian Government, and in 
excellent health, both of mind and body. 
He was to proceed to Hamburgh, to em- 
bark for this country—but Hamburgh 
he never reached. At some town upen 
the French territories, he was seized, as 
is supposed, by a party of French sol- 
diers, and murdered. His pantaloons 
have been found near the town where 
he was seized, and a letter in them to 
his wife, but nothing else. The Prussian 
Government, upon receiving the intelli- 
gence, evinced the deepest regret, and 
offered a large reward for the discovery 
of his body. 

The return of their Prussian Majesties 
to Berlin was celebrated by the liberation 
of all prisoners for petty offences, and 
gratuitous admission to the theatres. 

DENMARK. 

The Copenhagen Court Gazette of the 
23d ult. contains the Treaty of Peace 
between Sweden and Denmark. It con- 
sists of ten articles; which merely restore 
the former friendship and intercourse 
between those powers, without contain- 
ing any stipulation prejudicial to the 
immediate interest of Great Britain. 

Stralsund, Dec. 29.—The King of 
Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, has arrived 
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hére, under the name of Count 
with his family and suite. Besides thy 
King, Queen, Prince Gustavus, and thre 
Princesses, the number of the travellex 
consist of 37 persons, who will, in a fey 
days, set out for Switzerland, by the way 
of Wismar, Hamburgh, and Haridve, 
Their departure from Gripsholm was@ 
unexpected that nobody knew of it ® 
hour before they set off; and the cua& 
in which the King, Queen, and Pring 
were, travelled day and night ; but thy 
which conveyed the Princesses proceed 
at a slower rate.—The frigate Camilh, 
after a week’s passage, landed them jp 
Rugen, whence they were conveyed ty 
this place in boats. 

RUSSIA. 

Lients. Von Chivostoo and Davider, 
who sailed with the Russian circumnay 
gator, Capt. Krusenstern, in his voyag 
round the world, were lately drowned # 
Petersburgh, while crossing the Neva 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences'x 
Petersburgh lately published sowe part. 
culars respeeting the Silver Mine 
Zmeof, or Mount Altai, in Siberis, 
which has been wrought only sine 
1745, at the expence of the ‘Crows 
The quantity of ore obtained from it a 
nually amounts tu 1,200 puds; and th 
total produce from 1747 to 1793, wa 
34,441 puds of silver, among which wa 
about 1000 puds of gold. The pal 
weighs from 35 to 40lbs. so that this 
prodtice may be estimated at 44 million 
of rubles, or about a million a year, 

TURKEY. 

Letters from Seraglio announce, that 
for the last two years the Bosnians, wh 
followed the Greek ritual, had secretly 
formed a conspiracy to throw off th 
Turkish yoke. The revolt commenced 
in October; but their plans were ree 
dered abortive by the treachery of som, 


* and the want ef ammunition by all. Th 


Turks brought in daily to Banialue, 
Bechir, Dubiza, and Cossaroz, from # 
to 50 of these unfortunate men, whos 
they had caught in the forests, where the 
sought to hide themselves, The greatet 
part were impaled alive. The Vizird 
Trawnich has established, by way d 
precaution, a camp at Marchich. Othe 
letters add, that particular officers d 
Turkish corps had put to the sword dl 
those whom they had seized. As the d 
positions of the condemned prove thi 
the clergy were the leaders of the insi® 
rection, it is feared that the Turks 
make a dreadful exanyple of the pe 
Greek ecclesiastics. 

Para, Dec. .—Iintelligence has 
received from the Grand Vizier, of 
having attacked, with an equal 
tne Russian army. that had ad 
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inst Silistria. The engagement was 
continued with the greatest ardour until 
oight ; and it was not until the following 
that it was decided in favour of the 
Turks, by the efforts of a corps of Alba- 









» in a fey 

ry the way nians that had just arrived on the field. 
Handve The Russians retreated towards the Da- 

Mm was@— gube, leaving behind them a grat num- 
of it @ Mm ber of killed and prisouers, This event 
he cuag excited universal joy; it was instantly 

nd Pring communicated to the Foreign Ministers, 





and Constantinople was illuminated three 
successive evenings. It is confidently 
d, that a second Courier arrived 
here yesterday, with intelligence that the 
Russian army had been compelled to re- 
treat across the Danube, and that, upon 
this occasion, a corps of Russian cavalry 
had fallen into the hands of the Turks. 
i ASIA, 

Some very intcresting intelligence has 
been received from India, relative to the 
Madras army ; and which states that the 
eficers of that army had drawn up a 
memorial to the Supreme Government of 
India, complaining of certain grievances, 
and making certain demands. The 

ievances complained of were, thac the 
ends in Chief, Lieut. General 
M‘Dowal, had been excluded from the 
Council; that Colonel Monro, whio had 
been ordered to be arrested by the Ge- 
neral, had heen released; and that the 















ice was 
e pad a and Deputy Adjutant General 
at this been removed from their offices, 





The demand, or petition, which the Of- 
ficers made in this memorial was, that 
the Supreme Government would remove 
from his office the Gevernor of Madras, 










@, that 

Ss, whe Sir G Barlow, from whom they con- 
ecretly ceived their grievances to have proceeded, 
Mf te  —The memorialists threaten, while 
lenced they pretend to petition, and after pray- 
e reef , dng the Governor-General to remove the 
‘some, Governor of Fort St. George, gave a very 
I. The significant hint, that if this prayer be 
alues, not complied with, they will thke the 
om matter into their own hands, and make 
whow anew Governor themselves. Lord Minto 





and the Supreme Council of Bengal, on 






neater receiving the above memorial, have 
zird, transmitted to Sir George Barlow a long 
ay of ll shewing the danger and unlaw- 
Meher sof the military becoming a deli- 





rs of berate body; and surely 2 more uncon- 
rd all stitutional proceeding could not be 
e de adopted, short of High Treason. 





_ Official Dispatches have since been re- 
ceived both by Government and by 
the Court of Directors, dated from Cey- 
lon, in the end of August, and from the 
Cape in the middle of October; which 
‘agree, in announcing, that the Army on 
tae Madras Establishment was in a 
state of open mutiny and revolt. The 
mutineers had taken possession of many 
important places, among which Hydera- 
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bad and Seringapatam are particularly 
named. The last-mentioned place was 
their principal station —Lord Minto had 
arrived at Madras, having left Calcutta, 
to restore tranquillity by his presence, 
before matters came to this extremity. 
The King’s troops, to the amount of 
11,000 men, had taken the field against 
the insurgents. General Maitland had 
sent a strong corps from Ceylon to co- 
operate, and twe regiments had already 
left the Cape for the same destination. 

Dispatches from the Governor-Gene- 
ral, dated Madras, the 17th September, 
announce the restoration of discipline 
and obedience in the Coast Army, by the 
submission of the Committees of Insur- 
gents established atSeringapatam andHy- 
drabad. The Committees at Seringapatam 
and Hydrabad had for some time disagreed 
as to the line of conduct to be pursued by 
the army; when the defeat of a largé 
body of the insurgents under Capt. 
Mackintosh determined them in their 
submission. Mackintosh, with two bat- 
talions of native troops, intercepted an 
escort with treasure belonging to thé 
Company, to a considerable amount, be- 
tween Chittledroog and Seringapatam, 
and was carrying it to the latter place, 
when he was overtaken the 25th 
King’s regiment, a body of Mysore horse, 
and some otber native troops: a severe 
action ensued, in which the mutineers 
were defeated and disperted, and Mack- 
intosh was wounded and made prisoner, 

In addiiion to the above important in- 
telligence we are enabled to say, that the 
Native troops on the Bombay establish- 
ment manifested,during the late alarming 
commotions, tht utmost loyalty and at- 
tachment to the Government, and had 
delivered up to punishment some emis- 
saries sent from Seringapatam to engage 
them in the revolt. . 

AFRICA. 

About 18 months ago, a detachment 
set out from the Cape, consisting of 
Capt. Donovan, of the 32d, a Surgeon, 
and some Hottentot soldiers; but the 
object of their mission was for a long 
time kept, secret. These travellers, 
after meeting many of those accidents 
which usually retard the progress of a 
dangerous and difficult enterprize, have 
been traced as far as Leetako, a very 
considerable village, which had been 
discovered some years ago, and which is 


‘ fully deseribed in Mr. Barrow’s travels to 


Cochin-China, Since their departure 


from that village, the fate of the mission 
was unknown; and its success was de- 
spaired of, when the news of its arrival 
in the vicinity of the Portugueze settle- 
ments, on the Mosambique coast, ar- 
rived at the Cape. The Governor has 


since . 
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sinee received dispatches from them. 
They have not, in the course of their 
proceeding of more than a thousand 
leagues, discovered any real savages, ex- 
cept the Dutch inhabitants of the fron- 
tier provinces of the colony, Every 
where else they were received with kind- 
ness; they have found wild camels.and 
cameleopards, and have observed very 
singular arrangements in the establish- 
ments of the natives, their property, the 
furniture of their houses, and the system 
of slavery which exists throughout the 
interior of Africa.—They are now pro- 
ceeding to the town of Mosambique, where 
it is intended to send a ship to bring them 
back to the Cape of Good Hope. 
AMERICA. 

The Senate of the United States has, 
on the motion of Mr, Giles, and withaut 
the least opposition, adopted a Resolu- 
tion, declaring certain expressions used 
by ‘Mr. Jackson to be “ highly indeco- 
yous and insoleut,” &c.; and suffered the 
third reading of a bill, authorising the 
President to send out of the country 
“ offending Foreign Ministers.” In the 
body of the resolution, the Circular is- 
pore | by Mr. Jackson is mentioned, as 
an insidious attempt. to excite the re- 
sentment and distrust of the Americans 
against their, own Government, by ap- 
pealing to them through false or faila- 
gious disguises, against some of its acts. 
Though. we lament the irr.tation to 
which the American Government has 
been subjected, it is not by such violent 
proceedings, and committing an outrage 
on the person of a Forcign Minister, 
that it can manifest a dignified and suit- 
able resentment. 

The American navy consists of five 
frigates, five brigs, two schooncrs, and 
one cutter, with about twenty gun-beats 
and bombs, at New Orleans. Army 
they have not any; for their undisci- 
plined Militia, thinly scattered over a 
vast extent of country (aud which on sex 
vera] late occasions has proved inadequate 
to the purposes of police), is undeserving 
the appellation, and is destitute of the 
character.—Surely it is net before such 
enemies that the British Lion, which 
proudly braves the universe, is to crouch. 
—lIt is true, we have little to gain by 
the probably approaching war; but it is 


“nut less certain that we have nothing to 


fear from it. 

The American Papers contain the an- 
nual Repoit of Mr, Gallatin, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. It states, that 
the expences of Goternment, exclusive 
of the payments on aceownt of the capi- 
tal of the debt for the year expired, have 
exceeded the receipts into the Treasu 
by a sum of nearly 1,300,000 dollars. te 


then proceeds to state the Supplies, an 
Ways and Means for the year 1810; ang 
shews, that unless the expences of the Ng 
val and Military Establishments for thy 
yearshould be reduced toabout three mij. 
lions of dollars, a loan will be ne 

to make ‘up the deficiency. It submits 
the necessity of increasing the existing 
duties, in order to make the revenye 
equal to the interest on the pablic debt, 
and hints at the probability, in the 
event of a maritime war, of the Gover, 
ment being obliged to have recourse ty 
internal taxation; complains of the 
inefficiency of the Non-intercourse sys, 
tem, and declares, that the restrictions 
on foreign trade ought to be reinstated 
and enforced in a}! its parts, or that all 
the restrictions, so far.as they affect the 
commerce of the Citizens of the United 
States, ought to be removed. 





Irish AND Scotcn News. 

ean. 6. Last week, asa travelling 
tinker and his wife were passing throw 
Ainwara, they stopped at a publie-house 
to take some refreshments; whieh ha. 
ving done, they were in the act of taking 
their depaiture, when the tinker acci- 
dentally happened to tread on a favourite 
dog belong'ng to the landlady, which so 
irritated. her, that she vowed her hus- 
band should take revenge; which he ac: 
cordingly did, by striking Lis guest re 
peatedly, and knocking Lim down; but, 
at the moment his unfortunate wife was 
endeavouring to help him up, she re- 
ceived a kick in the belly from a fellow 
of the name of Ferral, a boatman, which 
almost instantly deprived her of life. She 
had a suckiing infant at her breast at 
the time. 

Jan. 13. The driver of the mail- 
coach between Bervie and Stonehaven 
was lately burnt to death, in conse. 
quence of having fallen asleep in the 
stable, leaving a lighted candle near 
same straw, to which it communicated, 





Country News, 

Jon. G6. An elderly woman dropped 
down dead. hate ly at Beddington Corner, 
near Mitthaw, in Surrey, and fell into 
a ditch. A Coroner’s Inquest, was held, 
and a verdict given—Died by the Visita- 
tion of God, She was buried at Bedding- 
ton Church ; and one of the men who as- 
sisted in carrying the body to the ground, 
on his return home from the funeral, 
found himself ill, and dropped down 
dead, at the same spot where the wo- 
man died, 

Jan. 6. A child unfortunately lost its 
life a few days ago, at Heighton, near 


Rotherham, by drinking boiling water . 


eut of a tea-kettle. Another child at 
Hubley, 
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Hulicy, near the same place, was. last 
week burnt to death, owing to its clothes 
having caught fire. 

Jan. 10.. The Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors of the University of Oxford, to- 
gether with the Delegates appointed in 
Convocation, held a Convocation at Ca- 
melford-house, for the purpose ef admit- 
ting Lord Grenville to be office of Chan- 
cellor of the University. The Marquis 
of Statford, Lord Auckland, Lord Chief 
Baron Macdonald, and the Bishops of 
London and Oxford, were present at the 
installation; and, together with the De- 
legates, imme -diately after the ceremony, 

k of, a magnificertt dipner, which 
~ Tene had provided for the oc- 


Country New 
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veh. 12. A dreadful fire broke out, 
about two this morning, at the City of 
London Inn, at Dover, which by three 
the next morning bad wholly consumed 
that Inn, with the stables, and other- 
wise damaged er destroyed nearly a 
whole street of houses. Mr. Robinson, 









































































































ouse &  cork-cutter, of Canterbury, unfortunately 
 tias perished in the flames. The accident 
king” was occasioned by a Rus.ian gentleman, 
tcels_ & of the name of Doussachef, setting fire 
arite to his bed-curtains ; he escaped with 
h so. & difficulty over the top of the house. 
hus- Jan. 19. Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
> Ae & this day stood at 12 degrees, in a yard 
oe inthe High-street, Doncaster; and, on 
but, being removed half a mile into the coun- 
“ try, and bung up in a Northern aspect, 
Abas free from any partia! influence, it stood 
liow FB st 10 degrees, making a difference of 
hich only two degrees between the centre of 
She’ B the town and the open country. The 
cK thermométer at Gainsborough was 17 
7 degrees below the freezing point. 
nail- Jan. 22,. A paper-maker died at a 
avn public-house at MWonersh, near Guild- 
wn ford, of some blows which be had re- 
the ceived, two days preceding, in a pugi- 
pried istic contest with a man of the name of 
ated, \ 
dea. 95. A fire broke out this morn- 
ing in the stables of the Feathers public- 
pped buse at Basingstoke, occupied by the 
ous. ones of the Salisbury coach, the pro- 
bel, y of Mr. Procter, of the Belle Sav age, 









ate-hill. Six fine horses perished ; 
fa quantity of beans in a loft, as we il 
the whole range of buildings in the 
«, were consumed. ‘The fire was oc- 
loned by the intoxication of a stable- 
per, who had lain under the manger, 
ng his candle burning. He is in 
ody. Mr. Procter was uninsured; 
his loss is estimated at 2504. 

Jan. 25. The Tessera manufactory at 
hk, belonging to Mr. Johns, this 
ing caught fire, (owing to an iron 
coutaining the ingredients for 
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tuaking the Tessera, having boiled over,) 
and was entirely consumed. Fortunately 
no lives were lost. 
Domestic OccuRRFNCES. 
Thumday, December \4, 1809. 
About 500 gentlemen, who opposed 
the advance of prices at Covent Garden 
Theatre, dined at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, Mr. Clifford in the chair. After 
the cloth was removed, and * the King” 
had been drank, Mr. Clifford stated, that 
Mr. Kemble had expressed the most fer- 
vent wish to conciliate the Publick, and 
to terminate the dispute between them 
and the Managers; and that he was then 
in waiting. Mr. Kemble was then, by 
permission, formally introduced. After 
much discussion, a paper was handed to 
Mr. Clifford from the Committee, which 
was as follows: “ We, the Committee 
for aiding those unjustly prosecuted, 
presume that the Publick will be satis- 
fied with the following conditions, if ac- 
ceded to this evening: 1st. That the pri- 
vate boxes should, in nunbber and in gi- 
tuation, be the same as they were ia 
1802, before Mr. Kemble became a P’ro- 
prietor and Manager of the old Covent 
Garden Theatre. 2d. That the price of 
admission to the pit should be reduced 
to 3s. 6d. but that the demand of 7s: for 
the boxes should be allowed. 3d, That 
an apolegy on the part of the Managers 
would he four 4 and that Brandon, 
on account of his bad conduct, should 
forthwith receive his dismissal. 4th. That 
all prosecutions and actions on each side ° 
should be quashed.” These resolutions 
were put, and carried unanimously. 
Suturday, December 23, 1809. 
Some difference having existed as to 
the number of private boxes to be re- 
tained at the expiration of the present 
season, at a meeting be stween the Com- 
mittee and Messrs. Kemble‘and Harris, 
it was finally agreed to reduce the num- 
ber of such boxes to ten, including those 
on the stage and over the orchestra; 
and, consequently, to open to the Pub- 
lick 22 of the present annual boxes, 
The rental of these 22 boxes amounts to 
8,200. 





Mouday, January \. 

At twelve o’clock this night, a fire 
was discovered ov Pocock’s wharf, close 
adjoining to Whitefriars Dock, at the 
bottom of Water-lane, Fleet-street. The 
flames raged with considerable violence 
for upw: wie of half an hour, or nearly an 
hour, before a proper supply of water 
could be obtained, TneSun-fire floating-» 
engine, howeve*, was extremely useful 
in the interval—it played upon.the ad- 


jacent work-places and warehouses, as 


well as upon the barges alongside the 
harf, 
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Wharf, and in the Dock, with great 
success; and if there could have been as 
prompt a supply of water on the land 
side, some thousand pounds worth of 
property might have been saved, The 
fire is sapposed to have commenced in a 
sort of outer passage, called the Lobby, 
belonging to Mr. Pocock the coal-mer- 
ehant’s dwelling-house, where the coal- 
meters, and some of the other men, 
were occasionally in waiting, but how it 
originated it is inrpossible to ascertain. 
The destruction of the dwelling-house 
was the immediate consequence of the 
fire. The stables then caught fire, in 
which were 12 fine horses; five of them 
were rescued from their perilous situa- 
tion ina state that leaves hopes of their 
speedy recovery, three were got out so 
dreadfully burnt that it would be almost 
an act of charity to put an end to their 
miserable existence, and four were burnt 
to death. The counting-house, contain- 
ing some books, and a small quantity of 
cash, was burnt nearly at the same time. 
Froin thence the fire communicated to a 
body of about ten or twelve chaldron of 
coals lying on the Wharf ; and frum that 
te the timber-yard of Mr. Hakers, next 
Water-lane, where there was an im- 
mense quantity of wood of all descrip- 
tions, and lofty piles, by the side of cach 
other. .The fire having, by these two 
combustible bodies (the wood and the 
coals), gained a considerable accession 
of strength, it was impossible to stem 
its violence until it was nearly daylight ; 
the utmost the firemen could do with 
the most unwearied assiduity and skill, 
was to prevent its extending to the sur- 
rounding premises. This, however, they 
most happily effected. The tide was 
abeut half ebb when the fire broke out; 
and several barges in the Dock, and 
alongside the Wharf, were partially in- 
jured, but by cutting away the rigging, 
&e. as the sparks caught hold, the hulls 
and cargoes were entirely saved. At 
half after nine the tide rose so high that 
the Sun floating-engive was enabled to 
come into Dock ; it then played so pow- 
erfully, that in a very short space of 
time after its arrival, the flames. were 
very nearly subdued. ‘There were, how- 
ever, such frequent eruptions afterwards 
from the ruins, and such a constant body 
of fire aruong the remains of the heap of 
coals, that several engines were etatic.. - 
ed the whole of Tuesday, and all night. 
Mr. Pececk was insured in the Hope, of 
which he is a principal Member, . for 
enly 750/. but his loss must have amount- 
etl to more than double “nat sum. Mr. 
Hakers had his timber, &ce. insured in 
the Phenix for i000/. bis loss of etock is 
eatimated at about #000/.; it is also 


‘Petition lately voted to his Majesty, 








computed. that he will lose about 300/, 
by his premises, which were insured in 
the Sun Fire-office. We are happy to 
state, that no human life was lost, and 
we did not hear that any person sus- 
tained injury. 

Another account says, the fire on Mon- 
day night, near Blackfriars, consumed 
nearly 80,000. worth of timber, 7000. 
of which had only been landed a few 
days»ago, and was not insured. Of 18 
borses, only seven were saved, including 
one that had its ears burnt off. 

Wednesday, Jan. 3. 

A French young lady, 17 years of age, 
named Anne Paris, but who had received 
her education in England, poisoned her- 
self at the house of a friend in St. Mar 
tin’s-street, in consequence of being 
slighted by a British Officer, with whom 
she had become enamoured. 

Tuesday, January 9. 

The Livery of London assembled a 
Comimon Hall, for the purpose of re 
ceiving the report of the Sheriffs relative 
to the presentation of the Address and 






















The Lord Mayor opened the business of 
the Meeting, after which the Crier read 
the Report of the Committee; stating, 
in substance, that it was his Majesty's 
pleasure that their Petition should be 
delivered at the Secretary of State’s of 
fice, in consequence of the public Levees 





































havifig been discontinued for the last fon, 
four years, owing to the defeetive con inte 
dition of his Majesty’s eye-sight; and Eas 
that the liberty to present it at the pri- has: 
vate Levee had been refused.—Mr. fa Con 
vell then addressed the Livery at some 
length; commenting with great severity TI 
on this attempt of Ministers to stiflein JF duce 
quiry; and observing, that one of the we 
strongest features of a free Constitution, 
‘as distinguished from despotism, was Exce 
berty of access to the Sovereign. Hef her} 
concluded with proposing a string df his C 
resolutions, which went to declare- Jewel 
Ist. The right of the Livery to petition ff ious 
2d. Denominating the refusal to receit® Teceiy 
such Petition “a flagrant violation d 
the rights of the Livery,” &c. 3d. Thi Thi 
complaints against his Majesty's Seg the bi 
vants are likely to be nugatory, if thy} ine, 
must previously pass through. the the D 
of his: Ministers. 4th, That thosewig Cambe 
advised his Majesty to refuse receiv Glouce 
Wales 








the Petition, have committed a b 
of their duty, violated one of the 
principles of the Constitution, and 

the confidence of theirSovereign. 5th 
structing their Representatives in 
ment. to support all motions of € 
and also the reform in the Parliame 
Representation. 6th. . Desiring the 
riffs, &c. to wait upon his Majesty 
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these Resolutions, 7th. Votes of Thanks 
to the Lord Mayor, and Mr. Sheriff 
Wood.—Messrs. Waithman, Quin, Jones, 
Alderman Combe, the Lord Mayos, and 
Mr. Sheriff Wood, supported the Reso- 
jutions; which were carried unani- 
mously. Sirs W. Curtis and J, Shaw, 
with Mr. Sheriff Atkins, could only ob- 
tain a partial hearing. 
Wednesday, January 10. 

A journeyman tailor, named Macdo- 
nald, undertook for a trifling wager to 
walk from Westminster-bridge to Chat- 
ham, and back again, being a distance 
of ©4 miles, in 15 hours; which he per- 
formed in forty minutes less than the 
given time. For the greater expediti- 
on, he chose to go without shoes and 
stockings. 

Thursday, January 11. 

The Court of Directors of the East 
India Company entertained the Persian 
Ambassador with a sumptuous dinner at 
the City of London Tavern. All the lead- 
ing Members of Administration were pre- 
sent. After the health of the Persian Am- 
bassador had been drank, Marquis Wel- 
lesley said, he was charged by his Excel- 
lency to offer his acknowledgments for 
5 ee paid first to his Monarch, 
and next to himself. . He gloried in 


monies the truth of the toast, which 


we the natural union of Persia and 
reat Britain. He trusted Persia would 
long remain the bulwark to guard the 
interests of Great Britain, and of the 
East India Company. The Persian Am- 
bassador then gave the East India 


nesday, January 17. 

The. Persian Ambassador was intro- 
duced to her Majesty with the same 
pomp and form as if ber Majesty was 

ng a public drawing-room. His 
Excellency delivered his credentials to 
her Majesty, and also the presents from 
his Court, consisting of three bexes of 
jewels, several choice shawls, and a cu- 
rious carpet, which were most gracipusly 
received. 

Thursday, January \€. 

This day being appointed for keeping 
the birth-day of her Majesty, soon after 
nine, their Majesties, the Princesses, 
the Dukes of York, Clarence, Kent, 
Cumberland, Cambridge, Sussex, and 
Gloucester, and Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, breakfasted together at the 
pens Palace. At half past twelve, 

Majesty, attended by the Princesses, 
proceeded to the Duke of Cumberland’s 
~~ in St. James's Palace, to 

al P then ded 

to the iat Coane Chee f, con- 
ducted by the Earl of Morton and Col. 


Desbrow. Her Majesty’s approach be. 
ing announced, the centre door was 
thrown open ; ber mp > Aengene about 
ten minutes past two o’clock, and took 
her station between the second and third 
window, léahing against a marble slab 
table. Her Majesty, as usual, it being 
the celebration of her own birth-day, 
was dressed very plain. The Princesses 
arranged themselves on her Majesty's 
left hand, aceording to their ages. 
Their attendants stood nearly under the 
throne. The Royal Dukes stood near 
their Royal Sisters.—~Her Majesty baving 
taken her station to receive the congra- 
lations of the company and the presen- 
tations, the Lord Chamberlain waved 
his wand to Sir W. Parsons, whe was at- 
tending in an anti-room bebind the 
throne, with his Majesty’s band, to 
perform the Ode for the New Year. (See 
p- 61.) The presentations were very nu- 
merous; and the illuminations in the 
evening very general. The Prince of 
Wales paid his respects to their. Majes- 
ties in the morning at the Queen’s House ; 
his Royal Highness gave a dinner toa 
select* party of the Nobility at Carlton 
House. The Lord Chancellor was pre- 
vented attending the drawing-room by 
an attack of the gout. 

Mr. Lyon Levi, an eminent diamond 
merchant, about 50 years of age, pre- 
cipitated himself this morning from the 
top of the Monument, and was literally 
dashed to pieees. Mr. Levi attended to 
several appointments in the City about 
eleven o'clock, and transacted his usual 
business; ‘and at twelve obtained ad- 
mission to view the Monument. He 
walked several times round the outside 
of the iron railing before he sprang off, 
and in falling, the body turned over and 
over before it reached the ground, Whea 
near the bottom, if came im contact 
with one of the griffins which ornament 
the lower part of the building. A por- 
ter, with a load on his back, narrowly 
escaped the body of the deceased, which 
fella few paces from him in Monument- 
= It is said, that two days ago Mr, 

evi visited the Monument, and conti- 
nued at the top 4or some time. Embar- 
rassment in his affairs, occasioned by 
commercial speculations, is said to have 
deranged his mind.—The Coroner’s.In- 
quest has returned a verdict of Insanity. 

Vednesday, January 31. 

The surplus of the Consolidated Pund 
in the last quarter was 190,000/. The 
whole surplus in the three quarters haa. 
been 4,400,0001. exceeding by 400,0004 
the sum granted upon estimate, from the - 
produce of the four quarters ending 5tb 
April, 1210. : 


GAZETTE 
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Gazette Promotions. 
War Office, JEUTENANT-COLONEL 

Jan, 2. George Vigoreux, of the 
2d Royal Veteran Battalion, appointed 
Lieutenant-governor of the Scilly Islands, 
vice isk page Hewgill, dec. 

Foreign Office, Jan. 9, Charles Siuart, 
esq. appointed to reside at the Seat of the 
Provisional Government of Portugal az 
his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Whitehall, Jan. 9. Rev. George Gordon, 
B.D. Dean of Exeter, promoted to the 
Deanry of the Cathedral Church of. Lin- 
coln, and also toa Residentiary’s Place 
in the said Cathedral, both vice Kaye, dec. 

War Office, Jan: 20, Garrison. Gen. the 
Hon. Henry-Edward Fox, to be Governor 
of Portsmouth, vice Pitt, dec. 

Whitehall, Jan. 27. Rev. John Parsons, 
D. D. appointed Dean of tie Cathedral 
Church of Bristol, vice the Rev. Dr. B. E. 
Sparke, promoted to the See of Chester. 


Civit Promorions. 
EV. John Greenly, B.A. elected mas- 
ter of the Foundation Grammar- 
school at Andover. 

Rev. Dr. Pearson, master of Sidney col- 
lege, elected Christian advocate of Cam- 
bridge University for the ensuing seven 
years, founded by the late Rev. Jn. Hulse. 

Rev. Peter Vaughan, B.D. fellow of Mer- 
ton college, Oxford, to the wardenship of 
the said college, vice Berdmore, resigned. 

Rev.’ Henry Gabell, to the head master- 
ship of Winchester coilege, vice Goddard, 
resigned; and the Rev. Dayid Williams, 
LL.B. to succeed Mr, Gabell in the se- 
cond mastersitip thereof. 

Rev. R. Martin, M. A, appointed com- 
missary of the peculiar ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction of Grooby, co, Leicester. 


Ecetrsiasticat Prererments. 
EV. John Eyre, recter of Babworth, 
Nottinghamshire, and one of the re- 
.sidentiaries of York cathedral, to the arch- 
deaconry of Nottingham, vice Kaye, dec, 

Rev. Robert Kythe, Liandogett R. co, 
Denbigh, vice Hughes, dec. 

Rev. Nicholas Carey, M.A. rector of St. 
Martin, in the Island of Guernsey, ap- 
pointed one of the chaplains of the !’rench 
Chapel Royal at St. James’s. 

Rev. Johu-Richard. Thackeray, Brock- 
sted V. Essex. 

Rev. Robert Gibson, LL.B. Fyfield R. 
Essex. 

Rev. Drax Durbin, Walton in Gordano 
R. Wilts, vice Allen, dec. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard, Newbottle R. in 
Northamptonshire, and Rev. W. 8. Willes, 
King’s Suttan V. in the same county, both 
vice Deacle, dec, 

ath J. Pearce Hockin, Coddingtou R. 

eo. Mereford, ice Otley, dec. 


Rev. W. Mills, B.D. rector of Miserden, 
Gloucestershire, Shillingford R. in the dio- 
cese of Salisbury, 

Rev, Mr. M* usede. to the church 
and parish of Polmont, in the presbytery 
of Linlithgow, and county of Stirling. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Davav-Lane Company, 
AT THE Lyceum Tueatre, in Tur STRAND, 
Jan. 1. The Honey-Moon—Cinderella, 
2. The Cabinet—Ditto. 
3. John Buli—Ditto. 
4. As You Like It—Ditto. 
5. The Haunted Tower—Ditto, 
6. The Child of Nature—HonestThieves— 
8. Adeigitha—Dirto, [Ditto. 
. Love in a Village—Ditto. 
. John Bull—Ditto. 
. The Rivals—Ditto. 
. The Confederacy—Ditto. 
3. The Beggar’s Opera—Ditto. 
. As You Like It—Ditto. 
. The Mountaineers —Ditto. 
. Sudden Arrivals—Ditto. 
. The Coufederacy—Ditto. 
. The Cabinet—Ditto. (Ditto, 
. Ways and Means—-Honest Thicves— 
. Up All Night—The Mayor of Garrat, 
. The Hypocrite—Cinderella. 
. The Confederacy--Matrimony. 
. Much Ado About Nothing—No Song 
No Supper. [ Thieves, 
26. The Merry Wives of Windsor—Honest 
- Man and Wife—The Midnight Hour, 
. UpAll Night—TheT bree and the Deuce, 
. [K. Charles’s Martyrdom ; no Perfonn- 
ance at this Theatre. } 

. The Hypocrite—The Mayor of Garrat. 
Covent-Garnven New Tueatre. 
Jan. 1. Romeo and Juliet—Harlequin Ped- 

. The Poor Gentleman—Ditto, [lar. 
. The Revenge—Ditto. 
. The Schoo! of Reform—Ditto. 
- King Lear—Diutto. 
i. The Provok’d Husband—Ditto. 
. King Richard the Third—Ditto, 
. Speed the Plough—Ditto. 
. The Revenge— Ditto. 
. The Man of the World—Ditto. 
2. King Lear—Ditto. 
3. The Merchant of Venice—Ditte. 
5, Hamlet— Ditto. 
. The Conscious Lovers—Ditto, 
. The Revenge—Ditto, 
. The Man of the World—Ditto. 
°, King Lear—-Ditto. 
20. The Merchant of Venice—Ditte, 
22, Othello—Ditta. 
23, The Conscious Lovers—Ditto. 
24. The Revenge—Ditto. 
25. ‘The Man of the World—Ditto. 
26. The Exile—Ditto. 
27. The Merchant of Vi cnice-—Ditto. 
29. King Richard the Third—Ditto, 
30. The Messiah. . wie 
31. The Jealous Wife—Harlequin Pedlar. 
“te HOG 
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HUGH DOWNMAN, M. D. 
Dr. Hucw Dowxman (whose death we 
‘ pecorded in vol. LXXIX. p. 985) the son 
of Mr. Hugh Downman, a most respectabje 
country gentleman, was born at Newton 
House in the village of Newton St. Cyres, 
near Exeter, in the year 1740. His school 
education was begun and completed under 
the care of the Rev. T. Hodgkinson, master 
of the Free Grammar school at Exeter. 
His earher years seem to have attracted 
little notice ; for the more solid intellectual 
distinctions are seldom rapid in their evo- 
lation, and the judgment which we admire 
in maturer life dazzles in a very few in- 
stances by early brilliancy. He was, how- 
ever, nearly at the head ofthe school, among 
companions who have since been distin- 
guished in the higher ranks of Literature. 
About the year 1758, he went to Oxford, 
and was'entered at Baliol college, where 
he continued till-he-had taken his Batche- 
lor’s~ degree. About the year 1762, he 
was ordained, I believe by Bp. Lavington 
in the Cathedral of Exeter. 

About this period his poetical genius 
began to expand, and its early blossoms 
were lively jeux d’esprits, and lighter pieces 
ef fancy and mirth, rather than “ strains 
of ahigher mood.” The stady of Divinity 
seems to have had few attractions for him, 

‘and his prospects in the Church were not 
very alluring. His situation was more dis- 
tressing, as his attachment to the second 
daughter of Dr. Andrew, an eminent phy- 
sician in Exeter, and a near relation of 
Lord’ Courtenay, bad then commenced, 
and a more lucrative profession was neces- 
sary. By the advice of his friends, he 
therefore diverted his attention to Medi- 
cine ; and, in 1765, repaired to Edinburgh 
to prosecute his studies in that branch of 
stience. Accident seems to have placed 
him in the house of Dr. Blacklock, with 
his countryman Dr. Penny, Dr. Warren of 
Taunton, and, I believe, Dr. Birdwood of 

These gentlemen were at least 
his contemporaries, and the ‘most intimate 
friendly communications were carried on 
between them to the end of their respective 
4g Dr. Downman long survived them 


Dr. Downman’s poetical talents were 
early discovered at Edinburgh ; and Dr. 
Blacklock, “himself a Muse,” ardently 
embraced a brother of Arcadia. He was 
nO admirer of Spenser, aud in a familiar 
conversation, Speuser was once the subject. 
Dr. Penny remarked, that his dislike was 
ene sad and that one book, at least, 

the Fairy Queen, was not less remark- 
able for its elegance and poetical beauties, 
tian for the spirit and fancy of its descrip- 
tions ; this was, he said, intituled, The Land 
¢ the Muses. Dr. Blacklock did not re- 
member it, and the book was brought, not 

s, but Downman’s, which Dr. 
’ Geyr. Mag. January, 1410. 


* tion. 


Blacklock’s infirmity prevented him from 
discovering. He admired it greatly, on 
Dr. Penny’s reading it, and the next morn- 
ing told his assistant to take down Spenser, 
and read to him the Land of the Muses. 
No such book was however to be found, and 
the pleasant imposition was soon explained. 


It is probable fromthe addressto Dr. Black- 
lock, however, that the plan was designed, 
and the poem written fur the purpose : 

** Which thee alone ¢ amuse first framed 


were. 
This poem was published at Edinburgh in 
1768, abd bas never Ween reprinted. 

After three years spent in Edinburgh, 
he repaired in 1769 to Lenjon, where he 
attended the hospitals and dissections 
during one winter. At this time he took 
his degree of Master of Arts at Cambridge, 
with which he received, as usual in the. 
English Universities, a licence to practise. 
He settled in Exeter soon after. 

No long period elapsed before his union 
with Miss . Andrew took place ; a con- 
jugal connection peculiarly congenial ; 
sinee they lived in an uninterrupted har- 
mony for nearly.40 years, often in scenes 
of pain and sickness highly distressing. A 
physician seldom finds his earlier paths 
strewed with flowers; but Dr. Downman 
was so well known and so generally es- 
teemed, that he was received with the 
greatest respeot in his new cWaracter, and 
the death or removal of ‘some of his col- 
leagues soon left the field more open, 
Many years, however, had not elapsed be- 
fore a chronic complaint, the effect, per- 
haps, of. inactivity during the period of 
study in his earlier years, disabled him 
from pursuing his profession ; and he was 
compelled, in 1778, to seek in milder si- 
tuations, and by succéssive changes of 
place, that health which was denied him in 
the city. With an unexpected elastitity, 
however, his mind struggled through the” 
languor of bis corporeal frame; and its 
powers were exerted in poetical composi- 
The first public effort of his Muse, 
at this time, was the tragedy of Luciws 
Junrus Baurus, which I have reason to 
think was a more early attempt, revised or 
completed about this period. The Play, 
for it scarcely can be arranged with Co- 
medy or Tragedy, is not conducted accord- 
ing to the rules of the Stagirite ; but is a 
continued narrative, like the Historical 
Plays of Shakspeare, and contains an ac- 
count of the last atrocious act of the last of 
the Tarquins, with the expulsion of that race 
by the patriotic efforts of Brutus. It was 
said, that he aimed at Shakspeare and Ait 
Massinger, To those acquainted with 
Massinger, this will appear so common 
praise: buteven cold Criticism must ac- 
knowledge, that he rises far superior tothe 
latter Author, and that his animated, ener- 
getic language fixes the attention, and ex- 

cites 

















$2 
cites imperceptibly our approbation. The 


less ornamented style, which he has 


‘ adopted, arose not from inability of soaring 
toa greater height, but from his contempt 
of the glittering ornaments of the’ more 
modern meretricious writers; of the Della 
Crusca school, before Anna Matilda and 
her associates were known. He has thus 
introduced an Officer describing in a cir- 
euitons, but highly poetical, style, where 
he had seen Collatinus, a description stig- 
matized by Aruns as “tedious dull pro- 
lixity,” a “faint, fribbling, coxcomb-like 
minuteness.”” “The specch is evidently in- 
troduced for the sake of the censure, as 
Claudius, in the remaining scenes, speaks 
in a more diréct and pointed language. 
Lucius Junius Brutus was presented to the 
Managers of the London Theatres for re- 
presentation, but rejected as not containing 
sufficient business to attract an audience. It 
was published separately in 1779. Epitrua, 
his third tragedy, is less liable to this ob- 
jection, and, as founded on a local event, 
was likely to be peculiarly attractive to an 
Exeter audience, Its success proved the 
justness of the supposition, for it was 
breught out at the theatre there in 1781, 
and, bya singularity new in the annals of 
a provincial stage, was represented 17 
nights in one season. DBexisanivs, his se- 
cond attempt in,the dramatic line, ap- 
peared in the following year; but, as it 
wanted the local aitraction, was less ea- 


gerly received. Dr. Downman’s tragedies 
are apparently better adapted to the clo- 


set than the stage. The force and energy 
of his language are scarcely felt, when ra- 

idly, perhaps imperfectly, pronounced 

y an actor, The judgment and good 
sense, which breathe in every line, cannot 
be properly appreciated in a noisy theatre, 
where the splendour of the scene dazzles 
the eyes, and each object necessarily at- 
tracts a portion of the attention. 

About the year.1777, a design was en- 
tertained of publishing a translation of 
Voltaire’s works, and the poetical depart- 
ment was entrusted to Dr. Downman. The 
plan was too extensive, and those who un- 
dertook it failed. ‘The publication was 
consequently discontinued ; but a volume 
of the tragedies, containing CZdipus, Ma- 
riamne, Brutus, and The Death of Cesar, 
was printed in 178), Itmight be suspected, 
that the expressive energy of our Author’s 
language was little suitable to the expanded 
tinsel of a French Dramatist. Voltaire, 
however, in his tragedies, is concise, for- 
cible, and evenabrupt. While we there- 
fore admire the freedom and energy of Dr. 
Downman’s version, a freedom which would 
never suggest that it represented the 
thoughts of another, we found, with some 
surprize, that the sentiments could not 
always, without incurring the imputation 


of barthness, be expressed with the same 
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conciseness in the English, as in the French 
language! With véry little alteration, the ‘ 
tragedies might, we think, be represented 
as original Dramas on the English stage 
with advantage, and with little apprehen- 
sion of detection. They are now scarcely 
known, for they have apparently perished 
in the wreck of the whole undertaking. 
When Mr. Polwhele, in the year 1792, col. 
lected the original miscellaneous poetry of 
this county and of Cornwall, Dr. Downman, 
at that time his intimate friend, was a large 
contributor. His pen indeed was seldom 
from his hand, and his poetical stock was 
almost inexhaustible ; so that, while many 
poems were distinguished by his signature, 
he could claim, we know, many others 
marked with single initials. These it is 
not in our power, at present, to discrimi. 
nate, nor is the object of importance. 
About the same period a Literary S$o- 
ciety was established at Exeter, consisting 
at first of nine, afterwards augmented to 
12 members, The design of this meeting 
was,to unite talents of different descriptions, 
and genius directed to different pursuits, 
In a society thus formed, conversation 
would probably rise superior to the usual 
discussion of the topics of the day, and by 
talents thus combined or contrasted each 
might improve with the assistance of ano-, 
ther. An Essay on any subject, excepta 
strictly professional one, was read by every 
rember in his turn, which might suggest 
a subject of discussjon, if no more inte- 
resting one occurred. This Society for 
nearly 12.years was conducted with equal 
spirit and good humour. A volume of its 
Essays has heen published, and materials 
for another have been preserved ; but, in 
a later period, the communications were 
less numerous, though the Society was sup- 
ported with equal harmony till the year 
1808, when the impaired health of Dr, 
Downman, its first founder and chief pro- 
moter, damped. its spirit, and the meetings 
were discontinued. In the collections of 
this Society, are thefew prose compositions 
of the subject of this Memoir, though ge- 
nerally united with poetry, The very judi- 
cious address to the members, on their 
first meeting, was from his pen; and the 
defence of Pindar from the imputation of 
writing for hire, supposed to be counte- 
nanced by passages in the 11th Pythian, 
and the 2d Isthmean odes, accompanied 
by. a new translation of each, displays 
equally his learning and the acuteness 
his critical talents. In the same volume 
is an Essay “ on the origin and mythology 
of the Serpent Worship,” tracing this sv- 
perstitien to its earliest periotls, in Judea 
egypt, and Greece, a subject which be 
afterwards pursued with respect to the 
worship of the Sun and Fire, in an exclu- 
sive Essay, not published, in which, pure 
suing the track of Mr. Bryant, he <= 
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rests on the insecure and delusive basis 
‘ of etymology. 

Another Essay on the Shields of Hercules 
and Achilles, the respective works, as is 
supposed, of Hesiod and ‘Homer, was 
written by Dr. Downman. He thinks the 
former the most antient, as it abounds in 
those masterly touches, which mark an 
original, and is jess minutely particular 
than isusual in a copy. The description 
of Achilles’ shield is more luxuriously 
adorned, more polished and refined; but 
the objects could not, he thinks, be pro- 
perly represented in either with distinct- 
ness, or a due regard to proportion, The 
imagination of the Poet speaks to that of 
the reader, and gives to airy nothings “a 
focal habitation.” It is hinted, that each 
might have been an improved copy of 
some former work, for vixere fortes ante 

amemnona, and the recurrence of whole 
lines in hoth, shows that they could not 
have been furnished for a mutual covten- 
tion, and that the resemblance is not for- 
tuitous only: Mr. Cowper’s version he 
thinks too harsh; Mr. Pope’s too flowery ; 
and he has therefore added a new translation 
of each. : 

In this volume we find also various poe- 

' tical communications ; an Address to the 
Gods of India on the departure of Sir John 
’ Shore (Lord Teignmouth) ; Sonnets in blank 
verse ; three Sonnets of a more legitimate 
kind ; the Genius of Danmonium, a highly 
irited and poetical Ode ; and an Ode to 
ictory. Some other poetical productions 
have been printed separately, but I believe 
not advertised for sale. ' ; 
fn pursuing Dr. Downman’s miscelli 
neous productions, we have omitted his very 
excellent didactic poem, Iwrancy, first 
published in 1771, a work received with 
great avidity, and of which he lived to sec 
the Tth edition. _A Physician cannot have 
& more interesting task than that of super- 
intending the helpless state of our earlier 
rs ; the Poet cannot have a niore delight- 
lemployment than pleading the cause of 
ce, which can only express its wants 
by indistinct !amentations. If, in rejecting 
the superstitious ideas and injurious prac- 
tices of less enlightened periods, the pre- 
sent age has contributed more successfully 
to rear the tender plant, the success is, in 
part at least, to be attributed to Dr. Down- 
man. Virtue is said to be recommended 
by a beautiful form ; so Truth is peculiarly 
éaptiyating when conveyed in elegant and 
ornamented Janguage. We need not be 
© peng then at the success of this poem, 
can only join in the applause of the 
World. Previous to this publication, he 
received a degree of Doctor of Medicine 
from the University of Aberdeen, 

Soon after Dr. Dowoman was sufficiently 
fecovered from his chronic complaint to 
commence practice, a violent fever, caught 
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apparently from infection, checked ‘his ca 
reer; but, after a slow tedjous recovery, be 
resumed it, and soon obtained the confie , 
dence of the city and neighbourhood. His 
practice was for some years peculiarly ex- 
tensive, and the success of his plans proved 
the sagacity of his views, and the sound; 
ness of his judgmeut. 

In the practice of his profession he con- 
tinued some years. His life, spent in doing 
good, was matked with few striking or 
splendid events, except the publication of 
some Poetical Addresses to bis friends, an 
occasional collection of Poems addressed to 
Thespia, the accumulated annual offering 
at the shrine of conjugal affection, of which 
the first appeared in 1781. In the year 
1805, increasing infirmities warned bim 
to retire to a less agitated, less interrupted 
mode of life, and, weaning himself from bu- 
siness by a visit to his friends in Hamp- 
shire and London, he declared his in- 
tention of resigning it entirely. This deter- 
mination met with a strenuous opposition. 
He was urged to contract his limits; to 
give occasional assistante in consultation, 
at the least inconvenient hours; in short, 
to continue his useful labours in the way 
most easy to himself; but every solicita- 
tion was in Vain, and he retired to private 
life with the eulogies and blessings of all 
around him. 

In his retirement, he made few original 
efforts. He reviewed his former labours, 
and a selection of those which he preferred 
is reserved in MS. The “ Poems sacred 
to Love and Beauty,” appear to be some 
of these early efforts ; and he published with 
his last corrections, the 7th edition of In< 
fancy. Numerous poems remain in MS. 
which will probably never see the light, 
and among these a translation of a great 
part of the boasted Epic of the Spaniards, 
“* Arancana,” which Mr. Hayley seems 
first to havé introduced to the English rea- 
der. His prose compositions are less nu- 
merous ; but many of these are highly in- 
teresting, and display very acute critical 
acumen. 

In form, Dr. Downman, in ‘the earlier 
periods of his life; was strong and athletic, 
nor, till his health was undermined by in- 
dulgence and inactivity, did he appear an 
invalid, Notwithstanding the influence of 
these destructive habits, his constitution 
appeared firm and vigorous; and he strug- 
led against disease, with a force little to be 
expected from his appearance. He seemed 
to have been built for a life much longer 


than that which he enjoyed, or perhaps 


more properly, if the whole be considered, 
he endured, His mind was equally vi- 
gorous with his body. Strong sound sense ; 
judgment most firm and unerring; saga- 
city, which traced at once effects to their 
causes, characterized his intellectual exer-~ 
tious All his poetical attempts were there~ 
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fore distinguished by their expressive ener- 
gy ;'and it may, at times, be observed 
that, in pursuit of this object he Has neg- 
lected the graces, those pleasing. orna- 
ments which add to the interest of the 
work, and the gratification of the reader. 
His attainments were consequently of the 
more solid kind, aud though much of his 
attention was directed to the Belles Lettres, 
he parsued them rather as a Philosopher 
than the. petit-maitre catching at the Cyn- 
thia of the minute. Generous, charitable, 
and hospitable, he was surrounded by 
friends, and the objects of his bounty ; nor 
did any one leave him without the fullest 
impression of his benevoleuce and philan- 
throphy. 

In conversation he was reserved, except 
with a few particular and valued friends ; 
but his reserve was not accompanied with 
the cynical sneer which lies in ambush to 
detect errors in the moment when the heart 
is open, but a wish to join in the discus- 
sion or the jest. His eyes beamed with 
benevolence, and his countenance ap- 
peared to coincide withevery advantageous 
impression which his more volatile compa- 
nion wished ‘to convey. He was seldom 
anxious to lead the discourse, except to 
give an oppoftanity for such a display, 
and was too commonly inclined to be the 
hearer only. We shall add a character 
given of him by a warm, but a judicious 
and discriminating friend. We do not 
think it too partial. 

He was distinguished hy every moral 
virtue, by humanity which melts at every 
distress, by charity which thinks no evil, 
and suspects none. He exercised his pro- 
fession with skill and integrity, unequalled 
but by the disinterested motive which ani- 
mated ‘his labours, of the amiable modesty 
which accompanied his other virtues. He 
employed his industry, not to gratify his 
own desires, for uo one indulged himself 
less ; not to avcurnulate wealth, for no one 
disdained in a greater degree such an 
unworthy pursuit ; but for the decent ad- 
vancement of his family, for the assistance 
it enabled him to offer to bis friends, for 
the relief which it might afford to the in- 
digent, Often did he exert his distinguished 
abilities, yet refuse the reward. In defence 
of the widow and the fatherless, and him 
that has none to help, his exertions wer< 
zealous aud animated. In a-word, few 
ever passed a more useful, no one a more 
blameless life; ‘as his whole time was 
employed in doing, or meditating to do, 

” 


Exeter, Nov, 30, 1809. 

DR. JOHN KELLY. 

The late Dr. Krity, rector of Copford 
near Colchester, and in the Comhnission 
of the Peace for Essex, was born on the 
lst of November 1750, at Douglas in the 


Isle of Man. Descended from a line of 
Forefathers who had from time immemo. 
rial possessed a small freehold near that 
town, called Aalcaer, which devolved on 
the Doctor, he was placed under the tui. 
tion of the Rev. Philip Moore, Master of 
the Free Grammar-school of Douglas, 
Mr. K. became speedily distinguished by 
guiekness of intellect, by his industry, 
and the rapidity of his classical progress. 
From the pupil he became the favourite 
and the companion of his Instructor, whose 
regard he appears to haye particularly 
conciliated by his skill in the vernacular 
dialect of the Celtic tongue, spoken in 
that Island. Ere his attainment of 17, 
young Kelly attempted the difficult task 
of reducing to writing the grammatical 
Rules, and proceeded to compile a Dic. 
tionary of the Tongue. The obvious diffi. 
culties of such an undertaking to a school- 
boy may be estimated by the reflectiou that 
this was the very first attempt to embody, 
to arrange, or to grammaticize, this lan- 
guage: that it was made without any aid 
whatever from books, MSS. or from oral 
communications ; but merely by dint of 
observation on the converse of his un- 
lettered countrymen. It happened at.this 
moment that Dr. Hildesley, the then Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, had brought to matu- 
rity his benevolent plan of bestowing on 
the natives of the [sland a Translation of 
the Holy Scriptures, of the Common Prayer 
Buok, and of some Religious Tracts, in 
their own idiom. His Lordship most gladly 
availed himself of the talents and attain- 
ments of the subject of this brief notice, 
and prevailed on him to dedicate several 
years of his life to his Lordship’s favourite 
object. The Scriptures had seen distri- 
buted in portions amongst the Insular 
Clergy, for each to translate his part: ou 
Mr. K. the serious charge was imposed of 
revising, correcting, and giving uniformity 
to these several Translations of the Old 
Testament; and also that of conducting * 
through the press the whole of these pub- 
lications, In June 1768 he entered on his 
duties: in April 1770 he transmitted the 
first portion to Whitehaven, where the 
work was printed; and, when conveying 
the second, was shipwrecked, and nar- 
rowly escaped petishing. The MS, with 
which he was charged was held five hours 
above water ; and was nearly the only at- 
ticle on board preserved. In the course 
of ‘* his labours in the vineyard,” he trans- 
cribed, with his own hand, all the Books 
of the Old ‘Testament three several times. 
The whole impression was completed, 
under his guidance, in December 1772, 
speedily after the worthy Bishop died. 

In the year 1776, Mr. Kelly received an 
invitation from the Episcopal Congregation 
at Air, in North Britain, to become their 
Pastor. On this title he was ordained by 

the 
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the Bishop of Carlisle, before whom he 
hed the Ordination Sermon, From 
time be continued toreside at Air till 
the year 1779, when he was engaged by 
bis Grace the Duke of Gordon as tutor to 
hisson the Marquis of Hunley. The stu- 
dies of this young Noblemaa Mr. K. conti- 
sued to direct at Eton and Cambridge ; 
god afterwards accompanied him on a tour 
tothe Continent. After hie returp, in the 
year 179%, hy the interest of bis noble 
Patron, Mr. K. obtained from the Chan- 
gilor the presentation to the vicarage of 
near Colchester, which prefer- 
ment he continued to hold till the year 
(807. Being presented by the Chancellor 
tothe more valuable rectory of Cepford iu 
the same neighbourhood, Dr. K. had the 
satisfaction of being enabled to resign his 
vicarage of Ardleigh in fayour of his friend 
aod brother-in-law the Rev. Hcnry Bishop. 
He was of St. Joha’s college, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded LL, B, 1794; LL. D. 
1799. In 1803 he corrected- and sent to 
the press the Grammatical Notes ou his 
tative Dialect, above alluded to: these 
were printed by Nichols and Son, with a 
neat Dedication to the Doctor’s former pu- 
pil, under the title of “ A Practical Gram- 
mar of the Antient Gaelic, or Language of 
the Isle of Man, usually called Manks.” 
In 1805 he issued Proposats for printing 
“ATriglet Dictionary of the Celtic Tongue, 
% spoken in the Highlands of Svotiand, 
Ireland, and the Isic of Man ;” and bestowed 
considerable pains in bringing to comple- 
tion this useful and curious work. It has 
been the misfortune of Celtic Literature, 
that these learned persous whose maternal 
tngue happens to have been one of these 
8, have usually treated it with neg- 
ket: but it has been its still greater mis- 
fortune to be overlaid and made ridiculous 
the reveries of many of those whose 
“zeal” is utterly “ without knowledge” of 
the subject on which they descant. Dr. K, 
fumished the rare and probabty sdlitary 
fsample of a competent skill in these three 
he surviving dialects of the Celtic. With 
aid which could be afforded by a 
Dil perunded knowledge of the learned 


languages, and of the principal tongucs now 
eken in Europe, and with every atten- 
on tosach prior memorials of the tongne 
are really useful, Dr. K. proceeded, coa 


More, with his task. As it advanced, it 
"5 transmitted to the press: in 1508, 63 
were printed ; and the first part of 
ictionary, English turned into the 

fee Dialects, was nxarly or quite com- 
Med, when the fire at Mess, Nichols’s (see 
O LXXVIII. p. 100) reduced to ashes 
impression. The Doctor's MSS. 

tal some of the corrected proofs, it is uu- 
» Femain with the family ; but 


‘wether the printing may ever be resumed, 
isd btfut, printiag y 


The Doctor gave to the press an Assize 
Sermon, preached at Chelmsford ; and a 
Sermon for the benefit of a certain chari- 
table Institution,preached likewise at the 
same place, The former w inted at the 
instance of the present Chief | Baron ; the 
latter at the earnest request of the Right 
Hon. Lord Woodhouse, 

In 1785 Dr, Kelly married Louisa, 
eldest daughter of the ingenious Mr, Peter 
Dollond, of St. Pauls Church-yard, A 
short Memoir was printed in 1808 of Mrs. 
Kelly’s grandfather, Mr. John Dollond, 
to whom the whole civilized World is im- 
debted for the invention of the Achromatic 
refracting Telescope. This brief Mempir 
was prepared by the Doctor merely for the 
use of the family, and their friends. It 
was not published; but its principal con- 
tents were inserted, with the Doctor's per. 
mission, in the Philosophical Magazine. 

Whilst in possession of good health and 
Spirits, with the prospect of many happy 
aud useful years yet to come, Dr, K. was 
seized by atyphus: after a short struggle, 
on the 12th of November last, he expired, 
No man can be more sincerely regretted. 
To acuteness of intellect, sound and various 
learning, were added a disposition gentle, 
geacrous, and affectionate. His last re- 
mains, accompanied to the grave by his 
Parishioners in a body, were interred on 
the i7thof November in bis own parish~ 
church, when an occasional Discourse was 
delivered from the pulpit by the Rev. J. 
G. Taylor, of Dedham negr Cobchester. 
Dr. K..has left an only son, a fellow of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

SIR WILLIAM BENSLEY. 

Sir Wititam Benstey was brought up 
inthe Navy, and was made a Lieutenant 
at as early a period in life as the Rules of 
the Service would permit; this was io the 
year 1756, Ue continued ip employ till 
the Peace of 1765, when be was put upom 
half-pay. In.the year 1764 he went out 
in the East India Company's service te 
Bengal, where he remained, in divers em- 
ployments till 1777, when he returned to 
England, He was elected one of the. Di- 
rectors 1781; imwhich situation he contie 
uued till bis death. In the year 1798 he 
married Mary. only daughter of V meent 
Biscoe, esq. by Lady Mary Seyiavur, 
only daughter of Edward eighth Duke of So- 
merset. in 1801 his Majesty was moss 
graciously. pleased to confer on him the 
dignity of Baronet. The purity and up- 
rightness of his conduct when in India, and 
the zeal and integrity be manifested in the 
interests of the Company while in the J i- 
rection, are too generally known, and two 
jastly appreciated, by every one at all 
conversant in its affaivs, to stand in uped 
of any marked or peculiar eulogium. He 
died, in the 74th year of his age, most 

deeply 
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deeply and sincerely lamented by a large 
and respectable circle of friends, after an 
illness of about five months. His complaint 
was a gradual decline, from which he had 
been long convinced there was no expecta- 
tion of recovery, and which he supported 
with a truly Christian fortitade and resig- 
nation. He was possessed, in an eminent 
degree, of a sound and correct judgment, 
which could point out, in every occurrence, 
the wisest and most virtuous line of con- 
duct to be pursued, added to a, spotless 
and incorruptible integrity, together with 
a high sense of justice, and sacred love of 
truth ; principles which no consideration 
whatever coald induce him, in the slightest 
instance, to swerve from. These, and 
many other most estimable qualities, will 
ever remain as testimonies, in the hearts 
of all who knew him, to the solid and in- 
trinsic worth of his character, 


The Will of the late Dr. Gray, of India, 
whereby he bequeathed 30,000. to the 
Town of Elgin, in Scotland, for pious pur- 
poses, which was disputed by his friends, 
and has beer for some time past the sub- 
ject of a Chancery suit, has, by a late de- 
cision of -that Court, beeu declared valid, 
and the Town of Elgin found fully en- 
titled to the whole amount. 


Binrns. 
ATELY, at Deal,.the wife of Capt. 
Blackhouse, two daugliters. 
At Stoke-park, Wilts, the wife of J. Smith, 
esq. M. P. for Devizes, a son (see p. 94). 
At Cuffnells, Hants, the wife of George- 
Henry Rose, esq. M.P. a son, which died 
on the 27th of January. 
At Earswell-park, Kent, the wife of Ma- 
jor-general C. Hope, a daughter. 
In Durweston-street, Portman-square, 
the wife of J. Pymar, esq. a daughter. 
In Harley-street, Cavendish-square, the 
wife of Col, Agnew, a daughter. 
In Arlington-str. Piccadilly} Viscountess 
Anson, a daughter, . 
In Portland-place, 
Mansfield, a son. 
In Woburn-place, the wife of W. Peter, 


. & son. 
ap 3. At Theobalds-park, Herts, the 
wife of J. M. Raikes, esq. a son. 

6. Mrs, Dobson, one of the midwives 
belonging to the Westmin. er General Dis- 

nsary, three daughters, all likely to live. 

1, The wife of J, Chureh, esq. of Bed- 
ford-place, a son. 

9. The wife of John Phillips, of Surrey- 
lodge, Lambeth, a daughter. 

1@, In Charles - street, Mary -le- bone, 
Lady Ossulston, a son and hei 

At Guernsey, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Chipmell, a daughter. 

ln South Lambeth, the wife of S. Tom- 
kins, esq. a son. 


the Countess of 
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. Edward D. esq. 
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11. The lady of Sir Wiliams Gpambey 
Bagshaw, ofthe Oaks, Derbysh. ddaughter, 

15, In Great George-street, Westminster, 
the wife of S. F. Lettsom, esq. a son. 

16. At Tunbridge-wells, the wife of Wil. 
liain Shaw, esq. a daughter. 

24. At Wilton-park, Seagonsfield, Bucks, 
the wife of James Dupré, 4 Sen 

25. In New Norfolk-street, -lane, the 
wife of A. W. Robarts, esq. a son. 


Maretaces. 
ILLIAM-JOHN ct Ha 


Jan. 
1 


, of the War-office, to 
Anne, second daughter of the late 

ford Cater, esq. of Church-hall, Essex, and 
of Yate, co. Gloucester. 

3. At Lambeth church, E. Briggs, 
late of Malta, to Miss Sarah Stow, of 
Ripley, in Surrey. 

4. John Goodford, esq. of Yeovil, Somer 
setshire, to Charlotte, second daughter of 
the late M. Cholmeley, esq. and sisterto 
Sir Montague C. bart. of Easton, co. Ling, 

5. John Macdonald, esq. sargeon, 99 
of Gen. John M. of the Bengal Army, 
Miss Letitia Pearce. 

6. Mr. Thealson, of Christ church, sdli- 
citor, to Harriet, only daughter of The 
mas Holdsworth, esq. of Walworth, Surr, 

8. Robert Smyth, esq. of Upper Guild 
ford-street, to Miss Julia Pemberton, of 
Gough-house, Chelsea. 

11. At Charles church, Plymouth, 
Harward, R. N, to Julia, youngest da 
ter of Vice-admiral Sir Edw, -Pellew, bart, 

12. Captain Wall, of the 49th Foot, & 
Miss Bailey, of Golder’s-hil. z 

13, At Stoke Newington, Alexander-Ht 
gonin Rivaz, esq. to Elizabeth-Anne, elde 
daughter of the late Martin De Eavillant, 
esq. many years his Majesty’s sheriff 
the Island of Guernsey. . 

15. Sir William Geary, bart. of Oxo 
heath, Kent, to Mrs. Dering, widow d 
eldest sou of Sir Eds 
D. bart. of Surenden-Dering, in the samt 
county, and daughter pf Richard Nevil, 
esq. of Furnace, co. Kildare, in Irclant, 

16, At Ringwood, Hants, H. Combe 
Compton, esq. of Manor-house, to Chat- 
lotte, second daughter of W. Mills, 4 
M. P, for Coventry. 

17. Rev. John James, of Oundle, Nort 
amptonsh. to MissBell, of Blackbeath, Kem 

18, At Greenwich, Kent, Frane 
ward Gray, esq. of Brunswick-square, # 
Maria-Emma, youngest daugh. of the lat 
Henry Smith, esq. of Greenwich Hospite. 

20. Capt. Spicer, of the 2d Regiment d 
Life-guards, to Maria-Charlotte, only da 
of the late and sister of the present 
Prescott, bart. of Theobalds-park, Herts. 

22. At St. George’s, Hanozer-squate, J 
Smith, esq. of Sandwich, Kent, Mis 
L. Ellis, daughter of the Rey. William 
of Caversfield, Bucks, 1 
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4. At Camberwell church, Edward Ba- 
ker, esq. of Southampton, to Anua-Ma- 
, eldest daughter of Stephen 
> esq. of Camberwell. 

. 96. By the Bishop of ceatin, Oe _ 
Bryant Burgess, younger son of the late 
Hugh B, efq. of Mary-le-bone, to Miss 
Rutton, daughter of the Rev. Matthias R. 

of Selling, Kent, 


Dearas. 
OME months ago, on-board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Ville de Paris, off Toulon, 
iso, Mr. George Renuy, assistant- 
He was affected with an inflam- 
of.the Jungs, which terminated his 
qiistence in a few days. 

. Oct. 23, At St. Bartholomew’s, in 
the West Indies, aged 22, Mr. Samuel 
Dawson,'son of the late Mr. Elliot D. of 

, co. Leicester. 
In Portugal, aged 30, Dr. 

Ogilvy, physician to his Majesty’s 

eldest son of Mr, O. of South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lanc. 
At Paris, M. Fourcroy, the celebrated 
chemist, &c. His funeral took place on 
Qist, at-noon. The body was depo- 
in the cemetery of Mont Louis; and 
was attended by an immense concourse of 
personal friends of the deceased, and 
b admirers of his great abilities. Among 
them were Ministers of Gate, Civil Ma- 
, Military Officers, Members of 
Imperial University, the French In- 
fitute, &c. &c, His funeral oration was 
proriounced by Count Regnaud de Saint 
dean d’Angely ; and M. Desfontaines also 
paid some compliments to his memory. 
__ Mr. Barfoot, of Wimborne, Dorset. In 
uence of his son's illuess he sent to 
ury for his daughter; but Jefore 
the could reach him he was himself seized 
an apoplectic, fit, and on ber arrival 
found him dead. 
Brigg, Lincolnshire, in ber 90th year, 
tie Judith Anderton. ’ 
ie Marsh-chapel, in his 77th year, Mr. 
Paddison, grazier. 
At Sloothby, while eating his dinner in 
Pod health, Mr. Bains, farmer. 
.. Far advanced in years, Mr. Wm. Cooke. 
home from the Friendly Society 
at Wainfleet All Saints, co; Lincoin, 
was taken ill and died, 
At Newark, Notts, Mrs. Rastall, wife of 
‘the Rev. William R. 


Aged 73, Mr. Thomas Burbrough, of 
near Woodstock, co. Oxford, 
“He had been the parish church-warden, 
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thrown from a one-horse chaise while de- 
secending Madingley-hill, when his skull 
was fractured, and he died before he could 
be got home. ; . 

In Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, Mr, 
Edward Edwards, many years a respecta- 
ble broker, of London, 

At Mr. M‘Donald’s, in Chancery-lane, 
aged 15, Lydia, second daughter of Alex. 
ander Falconar, esq. senior mémber of the 
Revenue Board at Madras. 

Crocker, jun. the well-known and 
active patrole belonging to the Piblic-of- 
fice, Bow-street. He distinguished himself 
in the apprehension of a number of despe- 
rate characters; and, having a knowledge 
of most of the thieves and bad characters 
who resort to St. Giles’s, the Magistrates 
entrusted him with the superintendance of 
that dangerous neighbourhood. Some years 
since he was principally employed by the 
Inspector of Bank-notes to search out the 
forgers and utterers of forged Bank of 
England notes, In consequence of a long 
illness, he has left a pregnant wife and 
four children in great dis 

Dec. 1, About half past 10 o'clock this 
morning, Mr. William Wilson, of Cord- 
street, Liverpool, tallow-chandler, dropped 
from the top window of his house into his 
back yard; whereby he broke one of his 
thighs, one of his arms, and his breast, 
and survived only about an bour, Av In- 
quest was held the same day; when it ap- 
peared in evidence, from the testimony of 
his brother, that he was very much given te 
liquor; that when ite left off drinking for 
any length of time he became melancholy 
and deranged, and his friends were neces- 
sitated to have a person to take care of 
him, to prevent his doing mischief to him- 
self, which he had frequently attempted, 
and at length fatally succeeded. 

2. T. Henson, brewer to the late Mar- 
quis of Exeter. Returning, on the 2ist 
ult. from Wothorpe, he slipt into a pond, 
only up to the knees, buat could not extri- 
cate himself; in which situation his family 
found him six hours afterwards. He was 
conveyed bome in a state of insensibility, 
and languished till this day, when he died. 

3. Aged 40, Mrs. Holiday, wife of Mr. 
H. marshal of Oxford University. 

4. Mr. Farquharson, one of the bailies 
of Aberdeen. He went into his warehouse 
with a candle, when a spark flew amon 
some powder, which exploded, carried 
the roof, and forced one of the clerks inte 
the street. Mr. PF. was so dreadfully burnt 
as to cause his death in a short time. 

5. In bis 73d year, the Kev. Jonathan 
Davies, D. D. 18 years provost of Eton 
college, and formerly head master of Eton 
school, He. has left 1000/. fo the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, for the purpose of 
founding a scholarship there, similar to 
those of Lord Craven, ene of which Re 
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had himself enjoyed ; and has bequeathed 
2000/, to King’s College, to auginent their 
funds for the purchase of advowsous, 

At his house in the Minster-yard, aged 
78, the Rev. Anthony Reynolds, B.D. 
rector of Waldgrave, co. Northampton, 
and prebendary of Welton, im the cathe- 
‘drab of Lincoln. 

Av his apartments in Beigrave-place, 
Pimlico, the eccentric character George 
Wood, esq. wel) known by the name of 
Peok and Booze. We attended at Char- 
lotte-stréet chapel, Pimlico; and when the 
Minister was longer in his Sermon thaw 
ordinary, or the clock struck one, he 
would bang the pew-door to, and leave 
the chapel iw a rage; and he has ‘been 
heard to exclaim thut bis dinner would be 
spoiled, He also regularly attended the 
Court-yard, at St. James’s palace, every 
morning when the Guards were relieved. 

, 6. In New Bond-street, Mr. Alexander 
Cumming. He had been a faithful and 
confidential servant to Gen. Picton above 

, 40 years; and had realized wherewitbal- to 
be enabled to bequeath legacies to his re- 
lations; as also an annuity of 364 to a 
creditable and respectabfé female servauit, 
who had lived many years in his family. 

7. Iv King-squ. Bristol, Mr. John Cross. 

$. At Castor, Lincolnshire, aged 74, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kirkiy, widow, innkeeper. 

At Lovg Eaton, Jobn Hopkin, esq. of 
Kingsten-upon-Soar, nephew of Thomas 
H. esq. of the former place. 

$. At his house on Temple-back, Bris- 
tol, aged 34, Edward Bromley Wright, 
gent. ; whose qualitics of head and heart 
will long survive in the remembrance of a 
numerous circle of friends. 

10. At Wyton, in Holderness, co. York, 

his 60th year, Thomas Scatcherd, esq. — 

Tull, Dec, 16. “ In our list of deaths for 
the present week it is with much regret we 
have to insert the name of a man whose 
memory; we trust, will long be cherished 
inthis town and neighbourhood, If wide- 
ly-extended benevolence, heartfelt hila- 
rity, sound sense, and honest principles, 
can protect their owner from the oblivion 
of the grave, who can expect to live 
longer in the memory of their friends than 
Honest Tom Scatcherd ? Besides possess- 
ing these qualities in an eminent degree, 
he super-added that energy which was 
peculiarly calculated to give them their 
due effect: Heuvce his benevolence never 
slept ; and his hilarity, the natural effu- 
sion of a joyous soul, enlivened every so- 
ciety. His fine open countenance bespoke 
the good humour that dwelt within; and 
Melancholy and Misanthropy fled at his 
approach. His patriotism partook of the 
general warmth of his character; and no 
exertions were ever. wanting, of his part, 
te sem every hand and encourage every 
heart against our foreign enemy, or to de- 
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tect and to punisb corruption at home. On, 


the election of Members of Parliament. 
for this and the neighbourihg boroughs, 
Mr. Scatcherd’s exertions were most con- 
spicuous ; and to bis well-deserved popu- 
larity the successive Whig Representatives 
of this town have been greatly indebted 
for their election. With these qualities # 
is not surprising that his society wag 
much. sought after; and his connexiens 
widely extended im the upper as well ag 
iniddle ranks of life. In his politicks hg 
was warmly and stearlily attached to those 
principles which have been supported and 
adorned by a Chatham, a Savile, a Fos, 
and a Fitawilliam. But it is not on-the 
shifting ground of party politicks that Mr, 
Scatcherd’s character is te rest. It will 
find a move enduring basis in the many 
social virtues which endugred him to the 
large circle of his friends ; in his bospite- 
lity, his charity, his parental -affection; 
in the powerful faculties of his mind, and 
the kind feelings of his heart. He was 
buried at South Cave; and though his fae 
neral was performed, eccording to his own 
directions, with great privacy, many of 
his friends attended, unbidden, to dropa 
tear over the grave of poor Tom.” 
[From the Hull Acivertiser. 

11. At the parsonage-house, Redlealy 
near Bristol, a Baker, widow of the lates 
Jeremy B. esq. 

12. In the yirime of life, Mrs. Styche; 
of Halien, near Bristol: 

13, At Canterbury, in Kent, the Rev, 
Joshua Dix, sen. minor canon of the ca- 
thedral there sinee -1770. 

Aged 15, John Stapley, a bricklayer’s 
lad. Returning from Farlington farm, 
about the dusk of the evening, to Havant, 
near Portsmouth, he overtook two men; 
when, possessed of the fear of being rob- 
bed by then, he ran with great speed; 
but bad not proceeded far, when be drop. 
ped down, aid-expired. The cause of his 
sudden death is attributed to extreme fear 
and uncommon fright. 

At North Shields, R, Ramshaw; esq.at- 
torney, and. captain in the North shields: 
and Tynemouth Volunteers, who attended 
his remains to the grave with military ho- 
nours, His eldest daughter, a fine girl, 
about 14 years of age, died a few hours 
before her father's barial. 

14. In his 86th year, Mr. Mark Gillam, 
of Cambridge. 

At her todgings iv St. Peter's in the 
East, Oxford, aged 94; Mrs. Penelope 
Welman. Her mother was the daughter? 
of Michael Burghers, who engraved 
of the early Oxford Almanacks, and 
Mr. Hearne’s Plates. 

In ‘ber 81s! yeay, Mrs. Thorp, widow of 
the Ia‘e Mr. Wiiliam T, of Oxford. 

At Brighthelmstone, aged ‘82, Mr. 
Vaughan, widow of the late 8. V. esq: a 
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At Maryton, Exetér, Mr. James Adam, 
late second officer of the East India Com- 
pany’s Ship hinston, and son of Dr. 
Alexander A. of Edinburgh, whose death 
also occurs seventter, on the 20th inst. 

‘At Brompton, Captain Richard Carey, 
‘Ynany years commander of a vessel in the 
Barbados trade. 

At his hotel in St. Martin’s-lane, near 
Charing-cross, Mr. John Reid; leaving a 
wife and five children. His wife, on wak- 
ing in the morning, found him dead. 

dn Welbeck-street, Cavendish-sqdare, 

Gillon, esq. formerly of Dominica, 

61. He was a native of St. Marga- 
rit’s Westminster, but went early in life 
to the West Indies, where he acquired a 
considerable property. 

Of a decline, aged 53, Mrs. Margaret 
Bayley, wife of -Mr. William B. of Cock- 


perfumer. 
715. Aged 70, Thomas Soane, esq. of 
Bromley, Kent. 

At, Deptford, Kent, aged 53, Mrs. 
Bell, wife of Adam B. esq. of the Victual- 
ing department at that place. 

At Bury, Mrs. Bedingfield, relict of Jn. 
B. esq. of Caister, near Yarmouth, and 
formerly a resident at Aylsham. 

At Cheddar, aged 93, Mrs. Mary Jef- 
fries, grandmother of Mrs. Perry, of Cas- 
tle-street, Bristol. She has left a numerous 
progeny to lament her loss and imitate her 
virtues, consisting of 5 children, 40 grand- 
children, 95 great-grandchildren, and 4 
great-great-grandchildren; in all, 144, 
without any intermarriage. 

In his 87th year, Mr. Lewington, of 
Great Hasely, co. Oxford. 

At Bath, in her 68th year, Anne, wife 
of Dr. Hayward. 

A child vf Mr. Ward, of Oulton, Nor- 
folk. Being left by the nursery-maid, sit- 
ting on the edge of a copper, full of: hot 
Water, it fell in, and was so much scalded 
as to cause its death in a few hours. 

Aged 47, Mr. John Brumhead;’ silver- 
mith, of Stamford, co. Lincoln. 

Far advanced in years, Charles Latham, 

father of Mr. L. attorney, of Mel- 

Mowbray, co. Leicester, and of the 
Rev. Mr. L. rector of Billingborough, in 
Lincolnshire. 

In Berkeley-street, Manchester-square, 
Mrs. Dorothea Serle, relict-of Peter &, 
#8q. late of Testwood, co. Southampton. 

Atthe apartments of her uncle, in Ber- 
Wiek-strect, Soho, Miss Tredaway, a young 

, who was so shockingly burnt as to 
Cause her death in 48 hours. The fatal 
he was occasioned by setting fire 

to the bed furniture while reading. 

11. In Chester-place, Lambeth, aged 73, 
the widow of R. H. Larpent, esq. 

At his apartments in the Old Bailey, 
Mi. Samuel Davies, formerly of St, Ma- 
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ry-Axe, merchant ; whose death was occa- 
sioned by a mortification in his foot, from 
the pressure of a tight boot. 

At Woodhall, Middlesex, Mr. William 
Loudon, late of Kerse-hail, near Edin- 
burgh. He was one of the first Scotch 
Agriculturists who settled in England. 

Suddenly, Mr. Jameson, of Culver-str. 
Bristol, father of Miss J. of thetheatre there. 


At Bathford, co, Somerset, the wife of- 


James Rollinson, esq. 

At Dawlish, Devon, Mrs. Brunton, wife 
of Lieut t-colonel B, late miliary- au- 
ditor-general at Madras. 





At Caermarthen, i in consequence of hav- - 


ing slept in a room which had beeu re- 
cently famigated with charcoal, aged 21, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Rear-admi- 
zal Alms. 

19. Miss Eliza-Maria Goddard, of Lower 


Tooting, Surrey. 

In Knightsbridge, after a 
few days illness, aged 18, George, eldest 
son of Mr. Bowman, of Shillingtherpe- 
house, near Stamford. 

In Essex-street, Strand, aged 79, Mrs. 
Barlow, relict of the late Francis B. esq. 
of the Crown-office, 

At Sleaford, Lincolnshire, Mr. Robert 
Bedford, veterinary surgeon 

Elizabeth, widow of the late Richard 
Biggs, esq. of Radford, Somerset. 

Sir William Loraine, bart. of Kirkharle, 
Northumberland; a gentleman highly es- 
teemed by all who had the honour of his 
acquaintance, and eldest brother of C. 
Loraine Smith,-esq. of Enderby, co, Leic. 

20. At Edinburgh, after a few days ill- 
ness, Alexander Adam, LL. D. rector. of 
the High School, having filled that situa- 
tion near 40 years. His long life was, to 
its very close, an unremitted course of la- 
bour in the service of the Publick, all the 
leisure which the duties of his office left 
him being devoted to the composition of 


‘works for improving the methods of classi- 


cal education in Scotland, but which were 
found to be so useful and accurate that 
they have been received with approbation 
and adopted in this country 

Aged 62, Mrs. Trinder, relict of the late 
Mr. T. sen. of Wantage, Berks. © 

At Sproxton, in Leicestershire, aged 66, 
Mrs. Hawley, widow of the late Mr. John 
H. architect, of Skillington, and mother of 
Mrs. Mould, of the Crown and Woolpack 
inn at Stamford, co. Lincoln. 

In Harley- street, Cavendish-square,Cha- 
loner Arcedeckne, esq. of Clavering, Suff. 

21, After a short illness, James Yates, 
esq. of Mare-street, Hackocy. 

At Barnwell, aged 19, Mr. Alderman 
Bullen, of Cambridge ; leaving 8 children, 
24 grandchildren, and 1] great-grandchild. 

22. Iu his 45th year, Mr, James Green, 
of Ware, Herts. 

At 
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At Mollington, Oxfordshire, aged about 
3 years, Elizabeth Archer; who, im the 
absence of her mother, in taking some 
Straw from a cradle to the fire, the flame 
caught ber cloatns, and burnt her so much 
that she died in a few hours. 

Aged 78, Mrs. Ba!l, late of Norton-by- 
Twycross, co. Leicester. 

At Newark, Notts, Mr. Stannard, musi- 
cian to Mr. Robertson’s theatre there, 

Mg. Hull, farmer, of Brampton, near 
Huntingdon. He had frequently been 


hear! to express a wish to die suddenly ; 
but he little expectéd that, going to bed 
in apparent good. health, he should be 
found.a corpse in the morning. His fa- 
ther died as suddenly about a year ago. 

~ At his daughter's apartments in George- 
Mr John Prior, of 


street, Pall Mall, 
Hornchurch, Essex. : 

23. At Loughborough, co. Leicester, in 
his 69th year, much respected and regret- 
ted, Mr. John Farrow, one of Mr. Bake- 
well’s earliest followers in the improvement 
of the breed of sheep, from whose original 
ideas he never departed. 

Aged 79, Mr. John Middleton, many 
years cook of Magdalen college, Oxford. 

At Dursley, whilst on a journey, Mr. 
Hussey, earthen-ware-dealer, of Bristol. 

24, At Clapham, Surrey, aged 4 months, 
Charlies, and, on the following morning, in 
her 12h year, Anne, the childreu of Jas. 
Rule, of Gracechurch-street. 

At Winchelsea, Sussex, Sophia, eldest 
unmarried daughter of the late Wm. Dyne, 
esq. of Milton, in Kent. 

At Beeston, Notts, in his 58th year, 
John-Ball Mason, esq. 

At Woodhouse, co. Leicester, aged 84, 
Mr. Jobn Patchet, a very Worthy and re- 
spectable farmer. 

In her 65th year, after a severe iliness, 
Mrs. D. A. Russell, wife of Mr. W. R. 
banker, of Warwick. 

At Dean-court, Berks, aged 58, Mr. 
William Freeman, late of Wytham, and 
upwards of 30 years porter of All Souls 
college, Oxford. 

At Boughton-house, Jane, wife of Wil- 
fiam-Henry Douce, esq. 

25. At the deanry-house, aged 72, the 
Rev. Sir Richard Kaye, bart. LL.D. F.R. & 
A. 8S. dean of Lincoln, rector of St. Mary- 
le-bone, Middlesex, and of Kirkbyand Clay- 
worth, Notts; a prebendary of the colle- 
giate church ef Southwell, archdeacon of 
Nottingham, a governor of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, London, and member of other cha- 
nitable Corporations. The family of Sir 
Richard Kaye was‘ of very high antiquity 
in the county of York, being descended 
from Sir Kaye, one of the knights of the 
warlike table of King Arthur.—Sir John, 
in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
married -the daughter and heiress of Sir 
John Woodesham, of Woodesham, knt. 
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an autient Briton: from him, the twenty. 
seventh in lineal descent, was Sir John the 
first Baronet, a colonel of a regimént of 
Hevrse, in the service of Charles the First, 
in the Civi} Wars, in which he suffered 
much, both in person and estate. — Sir 
Richard, the sixth and last Baronet, sue- 
ceeded his half-brother, Sir Joha, on the 
2%th of December, 1789. Of his first 
steps to the very valuable church prefer- 
ment of which he died possessed we at 
present have not certain information; but 
recollect that, prior to his promotion to 
the deanry of Lincoln, be held the ho- 
nourable place of sub-almoner to the 
King. In the year 1785, by the influence 
of his great patron the late Duke of Port- 
land, he succeeded Dean Cust at Lincoln; 
and it is somewhat remarkable that, on 
the day !e died, he completed his own 
quarterly residence for the duties of the 
cathedral, being his twenty-seventh ; aod 
had he lived one day longer, he would 
have been a baronet just 20 years. Sir 
Richard had been confined to his room 
during the last four years, under the af- 
flicting effects of a paralytic stroke. In 
the year 1791 he married the relict of the 
late Thomas Mainwaring, esq. of Goltho, 
co. Lincoln ; but leaving’no issue, the ti- 
tle is become extinct. His remains were 
4mterred at the East end of the cathedral, 
behind the high altar; and the funeral 
ceremony was conducted with all the so- 
lemnity which the occasion so greatly de- 
manded, and a cathedral service is so ca- 
pable of affording. The procession from 
the deanry-house was met at the great 
Western door of the minster by the Choir, 
who sang a requiem before a full service, 
and an anthem at the grave. The Reve- 
rend the Chancellor read the impressive 
burial service, which had a visible effect 
upon a very great concourse of auditors, 
The chief mourners were, Charles Main- 
waring, esq. and the Rev, Mr. Chalmers, 
nephew of the deceased.—The instances 
of such valuable and diverse preferment 
becoming vacant by one death are sare. 
‘Fhe archdeaconry and the prebendal stall 
are in the patronage of the Archbishop of 
York; the livings of Kirkby and Mary- 
le-bone are in the gift of the Duke of 
Portland ; and Clayworth is in the Dean 
of Lincoln's own presentatien. 

In the prime of life, at ber house, Ca- 
thay, Mrs. Weaver, relict of the Jate Mr. 
William W. and daughter of James Se- 
vier, esq. of Stapleton, Somerset. 

Aged 87, George Swaffield, esq. late 
cashier of the Victualing department in 
the Navy Pay-office, which situation be 
had held more than 60 years. 

In Great Coram-street, Russell-squar, 
the wife of Benjamin Duncomb, esq. 

Mr. Purl, landlord of the Blue Posts, 
Bennet-street, St, James’s, He — 
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‘twenty. from the company of some friends, with 
Joba the whom he had passed a cheerful day; and 
iment of jn attempting to go down the stairs fell in- 
he First, to the celiar, and, notwithstanding imme- 
suffered diate aid, instantly expired. 
Le. — Sir After a few days illness, Mr. Youle, the 
et, suc. ddest son of the late Rev. I. Y. vicar of 
on the Higham, Kent. 
his first 26, At his house in Jobn-street, King’s- 
| preter. soad, advanced in age, Nathanie! Newn- 
| we at ham, esq. many years alderman of Viotry 
om; but ward (in which he is succeeded by Christo- 
tion to pher Magnay, esq.) and the next senior 
the ho. alderman to Sir Watkin Lewes, knt. and 
to the colonel of the West London Militia (in 
fluence which he is succeeded by Mr. Alderman 
f Port Hunter). Mr, N. was also a banker in 
incoln ; Mansion-house-street ; and served the of- 
bat, on fice of lord mayor in 1783-4, and was 
ue OWE M.P. for the city of London iu three Par- 
of the liaments. He was at one time a very po- 
n5 and /pular character, but lost his seat at the 
would election in 1790. “Perhaps one principal 
®. Sir cause was, his having proposed in the 
} room House of Commons the payment of the 
‘he af. Prince of Wales’s debts. He made an 
e. In attempt atterwards (on the death, we be- 
of the lieve; of Mr. Sawbridge); and, as a pre- 
altho, paratory step, renounced the errors of 
the ti- Whiggism; but this only served to ensure 
} were . his failure. He failed, likewise, in a con- 
redeal, tested election for Luggershall, the Com- 
uneral mittee determining that the sitting mem- 
he $0- ber (Sam. Smith, esq.) was duly elected. 
ly de- At his house in Montague-street, Rus- 
SO Ca- se!'-square, W- Norris, esq. 
| from Mr. Thomas Cary, son of Mr. John C, 
great of the Strand. 
hour, At his chambers iu Staple-inn, Holborn, 
rvice, aged 55. William Leeson, esy. attorney- 
Reve. at-law, formerly of Burton-upon-Trent, 
essive Staffordshire, younger brother of the late 
effect Mr. Daniel L. (see vol. LXXVIIL, p. 179.) 
itors, Aged 60, George Knowsley, esq. of Cot- 
fain- tingham-grange, in the commission of the 
ners, peace and deputy-licutenant for the East 
mnces Riding of the county of York. » To the du- 
ment ties of the Magistrate be devoted much 
rare. attention; and unicd, im an eminent de- 
stall gree, a scientific knowledge and practice 
rp of both of agriculture and commerce. 
ary- At Woburn, Bedfornshire, aged 72, Mrs. 
e of Anne Rogers 
ean Elizabeth, wife of Stephen Abbott, esq. 
of Ipswich, Suffolk. 
Ca- Dr. Colin Dallas, late of the Island of 
Mr. St. Vincent, iu the West Indies. 
Se- At Bigby, Mr.) John Foster, jun. roper, 





of Castor, Lincolnshire. He was taking 







late some refreshmeut with a friend of whoin 
he had bought. a quantity of hemp, when 
be he dropt down, and died instantly. 

m At Mr, P. Hickes’s, at Kingsdown, Mr. 





Wiltiam Jones, of Carhampton, 

Aged about 10 years, John, son of G. 
.” Riley.” He was killed by the falling upoo 
~ i of a quanttiy of sand, rock, and soil, 
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near the Hope and Anchor, in Notting- 
bam. A series of misfortunes has com- 
bined to afflict the unhappy father. About 
20 years ago his brother was struck dead 
by lightning, while in the act of eating his 
breakfast. About 17 years since, bis uncle 
was killed by the falling-in of a coal-pit. 
William Riley, his nephew, when ascend- 
ing a coal-pit, was, when near the surface, 
Precipitated to the bottom, and literally 
dashed to pieces, by the giving-way of the 
rope. German Riley himself, while work- 
ing in a pit, had some of hjs limbs broken 
by the failing-in upon him of a stratum of 
coal, which rendered hiat a miserable eb- 
ject for many years. His mother, also, 
Anne Riley, was killed in her bed, by the 
falling-in of the roof of her house. 

27. At the house of Mr. Keyne, in Ox- 
ford-street, Miss Harriet-Priscilla Poulton, 
aged 19, who expired suddenly. She was 
the daughter of a tradesman in Poland- 
street, and was dancing with a party at 
Mr. K’s house, when she complained of 
fatigue, sat down a few minutes, and died. 

In Chariton-street, Somers-town, Samuel 
Yateman; whose death was occasioned by 
the injury be received when knocked down 
by two men in soldiers jackets in Tothill- 
street, Westminster, whither he went to pay 
some club-money, on the night of the 18th. 

Found dead iu his bed, William Haynes, 
at the Bell, St. Magdalen’s parish, Oxford. 

In Gerard-street, Soho, in his 56th year, 
Thomas Salkeld, esq. 

James, son of the late Richard Johnson, 
esq. of Walthamstow, Essex. 

in his 72d year, Mr. Jonathan Pratt, of 
High-street, Mary-le-bone, 

At Kirton, in his 71st year, Wm Fowler, 
gent. many years inspector of taxes. His 
retnains were interred at Bottesford, Linr. 

At Forres, in Scotland, in his 76th year, 
Mr. Robert Wardew. 

28. In Gower-street, Mrs. Wombwell, 
widow of John W, esq. of Great Ormond- 
street, merchant, and brother of the late 
Sir George W. bart. 

At Battersea, Surrey, in his 97th year, 
Stephen Thompson, esq. 

At Wormersiey-hall, Yorkshire, aged 29, 
Joseph Thowpson, esq. 

At Wellingborough, Mr. Miller, col- 
lector of Exeise. 

At Withern, near Louth, Miss Holland, 
eldest daughter of John H. esq. 

At. Beeston Notts, in his’73d year, Mr. 
Robert Lacey, farmer. . 

At his seat, Faalkbourn-hail, near Wi- 
tham, Jobn Bullock, esq. M.P. fof the 

county of Essex, and colonel of the East 
F.ssex, Militia. He was in the 79th ‘year 
of his age; and had been 58 yehie’ a 
member of the House of Commons, 

At Elvas, in Portugal, of fever, daught 
in the hospital there, Dr. Dean, physician 
to the Forees, deservedly regretted, 

At 
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At Hatfield, Herts, J. Honeyball; who 
for the trifling wager of 1s. 6d. undertook 
to drink three quarts of beer in twelve 
minutes; which he performed within the 
time, but died in five-hours afterwards. 

29, Near Middleton, in Ireland, aged 
21, Gerard Donovan, esq aving heard 
a shot, and knowing that his younger bro- 
ther and a cousin hada gun out, he was 
apprehensive they might hurt themselves ; 
he therefore joined them, and took the 
gon to charge it; and having so done, on 
returning the ramrod, he struck the stock 
against the ground, when it went off at 
half-cock, and the entire contents lodged 
in the cavity of his chest, of which he lin- 
gered a few hours, and then died. 

In Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, Ca- 
vane Delane, esq. 

Suddenly, at his house at Maryland- 
point, Stratford, Essex, Sophia, wife of Mr. 
Edward George, of the Bank of England. 

At Winchcombe, Gloucestershire, aged 
90, Mr. Richard Fisher. 

In his 88th year, Samuel Barker, esq. 
of Lyndon, Rutland; of whom we hope 
to be enabled to give some farther parti- 
eulars. He attribated his attainment of 
$0 great an age chiefly to having ab- 
stained-from animal food. 

At his house in Highfield park, Hants, 
aged 81, the Right Hon. Sir William-Au- 
gustus Pitt, K. B. a general in the Ariny, 
colonel of the 1st Reg. of Dragoon-guards, 
and governor of Portsmouth gatrison. 

At Ormistoun, in Scotland, in her 94th 
year, the Hon. Helen Murray, fifth daugh. 
of the late Alexander Lord Elibank, and wi- 
dow of Sir Jolin Stewart, bart. of Grandully. 

30. At Wedderburn, in Berwickshire, 
General David Home, colonel of the Royal 
2d Veteran Battalion. 

At Limerick, in Iveland, the Hon. Mrs. 
Ross, wife of Major R. of the 28th Regi- 
ment of Foot, at present in Portugal, and 
sister to Lord Kilmain, 

In St. Mary’s-square, Birmingham, after 
ten years confinement from a stroke of the 
palsy, Mr. Samuel Osborne, 

At Cambridge, of a typhus fever, in his 
20th year, Mr. J. W. Woods, of St. Jonn’s 
college, son of John W, esq. of Chigrove, 
in Sussex. 

Mr. Jonas Fox; of the Original Hats 
public-house, at Ealing, Middlesex. 

n consequence of a fit on the preceding 
day, aged 58, Mr. Thomas Williamson, of 
Hull, ship-owner. 

Mr. John Lilly, of Coventry. 

Suddenly, at Stanton-Drew, Somerset, 
Thomas Coates, esq 

At Powick, in Worcestershire, aged 1, 
William Cave, esq. formerly an eminent 
druggist at Bristal. 

51. At Walpole, Norfolk, in her 31st 
year, Susannah, wife of Mr. Samuel Car- 
penter Tooke, late of Landon, 
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At Appleby, co. Lincoln, aged 39, Sq. 
rah, wife of Jobn ‘Thompson, tailor ang 
draper ;, leaving ten children. 

Aged 67, Mr. Woollumes, sexton of St. 

























































Peter’s in the East, Oxford. on the 
Lieut. Gawood, 25th Light Dragoons, ~ Re 
In his 71st year, Mr. Moore, of Thorpee § shall, 

Constantine, in Staffordshire, an eminent 18! 

breeder, grazier, and agriculturist. pow, : 
Mrs. Baker, wife of John B. esq, of &, § Charl 

Paul’s church-yard. Berk! 
At Mr. Shepbard’s, in Great Russell. In 

street, Bloomsbury, Capt. Donald Stewan, § Hear 

of the Lord Nelson Harwich packet. MP 
By hanging herself, Mrs. Sutton, wife of §— soa ¢ 

Mr. 8S. coach-painter, of Marsgaret-street, died 

She had been to church in the morning, Sth 

aud had gone through her occupations of ff lain! 

the day as usual. No reason is assigned, — Roll 
In Bury’s-buildings, New-read, Mary. § Lord 
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le-bone, Mrs Sukey Thomlinson, widow ; 
who was burnt to death in consequence of 
reading iv bed, to which she had unfortu- 
nately accustomed herself, 

Burnt to death, at ber house in Prince's. 
court, Duke-street, St. James’s, Mrs, Van- 
ryne. She was near 80 years of age; had 
lived in that house upwards of 40 years; 
but for several years past was unable to 
go about without assistance ; and was at- 
tended by her daughter, whe used fre- 
quently, at the desire of the deceased, to 
lock her into the parlour while she had 
occasion to be absent; and, this evening, 
the daughter went out, and left her mother 
in the parlour as usyal, witha book and 
candle, There was no other person in the 
house. Some time afterwards, a smell of 
fire being very powerful, alarmed a man 
that was passing, who went into the house, 
and broke open the parlour-door, when be 
beheld a most shocking spectacle. At 
some distance from the fire-place, the floor 
was burnt in the shape of a coffin; and of 
the unfortunate old lady only ove leg, 
with a stocking on, remained in the room, 
the rest of the body having fallen into the 
Jower apartinent, ina complete mass of 
cinders ; the back-bone alone remained 
unconsumed, 

Latey, in the West Indies, in the 65th 
year of his age, Sir John Bernard, bart.’ 
He was second son of the late Sir Francis 
B. bart. governor of New Jersey and Mas- 
sachuset’s Bay ; and sueceeded, in 1779, 
to the title, which, as he died without is- 
sue, now devolves to his next brother, 
Thomas B. esq. of Wimpole-street and 
Roehampton, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Foundling hospital, and well known 
for hig attention to the various and nu- 
merous charities and useful public insti- 
tutions of the Metropolis. 

Rev. John Sampson, reetor of Thorn- 
ford, near Sherborn, Dorset. 

Aged "0, the Rev, John Hughes, rector 
of Penegoes, Montgomerysbire. 
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At Shipton-Beauchamp, near Crewk- 
eme, Wilts, the Rev. Thomas Allen, rec- 
torof Walton-in-Gordano; in which he is 
geceeded by the Rev. Drax Durbin, M.A. 
on the presentation of hisefather, Sir Jn. D. 
~ Rev. Henry Du Cane, vicar of Cogge- 


wall, Essex. 

1810. Jan. 1, At his house in Cleveland- 
pow, St. James’s, in his 70th year, the Rev. 
Charles de Guiffardiere, M. A. rector of 
Berkhampstead, Herts. ~ 

In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, Sir 
Henry Strachey, bait. F.S. A. and lately 
M, P. for East Grinstead. He was ‘the 
ton of Henry S. of Sutton Court, esq. who 
died 1765, and brether of the Rev. Dr. John 
§, the present archdeacon of Suffolk, chap- 
lain to his Majesty, and preacher at the 
Rolls, Sir Henry was private secretary to 
Lord Clive, im his last expedition to India, 
1764; M, P. for Pontefract in 1770, and 
in 1774 for Bishop's Castle; secretary 
tothe commission for restoring peace in 
América, 1774 ; Clerk of the deliveries of 
his Majesty’s ordnance, and M. P. for 
Saltash, 1776 ; M. P. for Bishop’s Castle, 
from 1780 to 1802 ; joint secretary of the 
treasury, 1752; afterwards, in the same 
year, one of the under secretaries of state ; 
ia the negotiation for peace with America, 
he assisted the King’s commissioners at 
Paris ; again store-keeper of the ordnance, 
1783; and master of the King’s houseiold, 
1794, He married May 23, 1770, Jane, 
daughter of John Kelsall, of Greenwich, 
Kent, esq. relict of Thomas Latham, esq. 
faptain in the Royal Navy, by whom he 
bas had issue, Henry, born Dec. 7, 1772 ; 
Edward, Dec. 18, 1774; Richard, May 
21, 1781 (all im the civil servicé of the 
East India Company); Charlotte-Mar- 
garet, died unmarried ; and Lucy, ua- 
Warried in 1804. 

In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-squa. 
> 74, Mrs. Wainewright.—Also, in his 

ist year, Thomas Gally, esq. formerly of 
the island of Jamaica. voces 

At his son's house in Guildford-street, 
“aged: 78, Matthew Consett, esy. 

Athis father’s house at Ealing, Middle- 
tex, iu his 2ist year, Barré Charles Ro- 
berts, esq. stadent of Christ Church. 

At Long Stratton, Norfolk, aged 71, Mrs. 
D'Urban, relict of the late Dr. D’U. late of 

i , in the said county, and only 
daughter of the Inte Mr. Benjamin Gooch, 


£At Brighthelmstone, Jane, wife of 
James Rennell, of Suffolk-street, 

&. Mary-le-bone. 
At Dudley, co, Worcester, Mrs. Mason, 
Me bf Benjamin M. esq. of Great Rus- 

Bloomsbury. 

‘Jn, Reeves, esq. banker, Lombard-street, 
5, Ather seat at-Ham common, Mary, 
‘Countess of Courtown. She was the daugh- 
Wand coliciress of Richard Powys, esq. 
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of Hintlesham-hall, Suffolk, by the Lady 
Mary Brudenell, sister of the late Duke 
of Montagu; and was tharried, April 16, 
1762, to James Stopford, second Earl of 
Courtown, Knight of St. Patrick; by whom 
she has left issue, 1. James-George Lord 
Stopford, comptroller of the King’s Howse- 
hold, married to Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry Duke of Buccleugh, K. G; ; 
2, the Hon. Colonel Edward Stopford; 3. 
the Hon. Robert, colonel of Marines, and 
captain of the Spencer man of war of 74 
gans; 4, the Hon. Richard-Bruce, chap- 
lain in ordinary to his Majesty, married to 
Helena, eldest daughter of Thomas Powis, 
Lord Lilford. Her Ladyship’s remains 
were interred in the family cemetery at 
Dean, in Northamptonshire, with great 
funeral pomp. 

Aged 68, Mrs. Nelson; whose death 
was occasioned by being run over, in 
Skinnver-street, by the Liverpool coach, 
on the 19th of December last. 

At Melton Constable, Norfolk, where he 
was on a visit to Sir Jacob Astley, and in 
his 44th year, George Wyndham, esq. of 
Cromer, im that county. 

Very far advanced in years, Mrs. Bridges, 
of Charter. house-square, widow. 

At his son’s house on Turnham-green, 
aged 83, Robert Campbell, esq. 

Mrs. Cooper, wiie of Samuel C. esq. of 
Brompton-grove, Middlesex. 

At Kennington, aged 40, Mr. James 
Redfarn, of the Bank of England. 

4. The wife of Mr, S. J. Bargebur, of 
Burr-street, East Smithfield. 

At Stanmore, Middlesex, Rd. Corbet, esq. 

In Newman-street, Oxford-street, J. D. 
Englehart, esq. late of Kew-green. 

At Limefield, Thomas Gloag, esq. of 
Chapelton, W. 8. joint collector of cess for 
the county of Edinburgh, 

5. In Stanhope-street, May-fair, Vice. 
amiral Dacres, 

Mr, John Lewis, wharfinger, Gloueester, 

6. Rev. William Barnwell, rector of Ox- 
wich, and of Beeston and Milcham, Norfolk, 

Suddenly, in Bell’s-buildings, Oxford. 
street, Jane Ruspert, an unfortunate wo- 
man of the town, in great distress. 

At Plymouth, Lieut. Isham, of the Royal 
Navy, third son of Sir Justinian I. bart. of 
Lamport, co. Northampton, 

At Lea, in Kent, aged 26, Mr, Charles 
Brown, of Muscovy-court. 

". Mrs. Thomlinson, wife of Mr. John 
T. of Baker-street, Portman-square. 

Mrs. Ralfs, wife of Mr. R. silversmith, 
of Portsea, Hants. 

In Tralee, Jreland, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Morris, relict of the late Sam. M, esq. 
and sister of the late Sir Berry Denny, bart. 

8. At Corby castle, co. Cumberiarid 
Philip Howard, esq. ’ 

In Bell’s-buildings, Salisbury-square, 
aged 38, John Batten, juo, esq, solicitor. 

, 9) At 
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9. At bis house in’ Paragon-buildings, 
Bath, the Rev. John Amyatt, M. A. vicar 
of South Brent, Devon. 
Brooker Derby, esq. of Horton, near 
Colnbrock. 
At Camelford, in a decline, in her 45th 
year, Mrs, Carpenter, wife of Charles C. 
. esq. of New inn, London, and of Modi- 
tonham, Cornwall. 
10. At Brighthelmstone, in her 58th 
year, Coristian, wife of Grant Allen, esq. 
At Lambeth, Mrs. Northcote, widew of 
- the late Henry N. esq. 

In her 20th year, Miss Maclean, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Henry M. of Waiworth, 

At hisseat at Stoke park, Wilts, the wife 
of Joshua Smith, esq, M. P. for Devizes, 
mother to the Countess of Northampton. 

11. Aged 86, Lazarus Levy, a poor Jew, 
residing in Exeter-street, Strand. He sud- 
denly dropt down dead in Holy weil-street, 
Strand, while attending the funeral of Bar- 
net Levy, of that street. 

At Barnard castle, Cumberland, aged 
Miss Martha Peverall. Her immense pyro- 
perty will devolve upon eight nephews and 
nieces (children of the jate Mr, Rt. Wood, 
attorney-at-law); to each of whom she 
made it an invariable rule to present a 
crown-piece on every New-year’s day. 

12, At Leeds, Yorkshire, aged 74, much 
respected by all who knew her, Mrs. Trant, 
wife of Mr. William-Thomas T, druggist. 

At Queen’s Elms, Brompton, Capt, Jo- 
siah Pryce, many years in the East India 
Company’s Service. 

At Cheltenham, Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late John Lewis, esq. of Harp- 
ton-court, Radnorshire. 

13, Mrs. Royde, wife of Mr. R. No.'78, 
Newgate-street. 

Aged 16, W. Hockaday, esq, late of the 
ist Regiment of Foot-guards, in which be 
had served 50 years. 

At Cottingham, aged 77, Mrs. Moxon, 
mother of William M. esq. ' 

At Whitby, aged 55, Mr. Joseph Lock- 
wood, of the bank of Messrs, Simpson and 
Co, of that place. Finding-himself indis- 
posed on waking out of his sleep about 5 
o’clock in the morning, he rose, and paced 
his room a few minutes; after which, he 
reclined on the bed, and expired, leaving 
a wife and numerous family. 

14. At the family-seat at Sudbrooke, in 
her 56th vear, Mrs. Ellison, wife of Col E. 
M. P. for Lincoln, ° 

Mrs. Cadogan, mother of Lady Hamil- 
ton. She was buried im a private manner 
in a vault under Paddington church, 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from 
Christened, Buried. 
Males - 957 ; 1870 Males - 838 
Females 913 Females . 710 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 
Peck Loaf 5s.5d.;»5s.5d.; 5s.6d.; 5s.5d. 


Salt 1/, Os, Od, per bushel ; 4¢.} per pound, 
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At Knightsbridge, Mr. George Gi 
late of Piccadilly. hy 


Suddenly, Mr. Wilde, of the Theatel 


Royal, Covent-garden. 

In Sloane-sireet, Mrs. Farr, relict gf 
Dr. William F. whose decease is recone 
in our Obituary for September iast, % 
brilliant talents she added *xalted virtug 
and earyest piety. 

15. Simpson, son of Mr. S. sale. 
man, in Tothi!l-street, Westminster, fe 
ventured to skait on the ice on the Caml 
in St. James’s park, when it broke, aid 
he was unfortunately drowned. 

At his house im King-street, Caerma. 
then, Willlam Morris, esq. banker. 

At Cerney-house, Gloucestershire, th 
wife of J. H. Holder, esq. 

16, At Kilmington, Devonshire, aged %, 
Mr. Francis Smith Auning. 

Mrs. Cope, of Bridgen-place, Kent. 

In Burr-street, East Smithfield, Mr,4, 
Walker, sail-maker. 

Suddenly, Mr. Michel, florist to the Quem 
and Princesses, Dover-street, Piccadilly,, 

17, At Hinckley, in Leicestershire, Ma, 
Bonner, wife of Mr. Samuel B. 

18. In Addington-place, Camberwell, ia 
her 57th year, Mrs. Anne Huntly. 

19, At her apartments in Leicester-sqi. 
Mary-Anne, wife of Charles Melville, esq, 
of the island of Tvinidad. 

20, Aged 56, Mr. William Howell, up- 
wards of 20 years master of Garr 
coffee-house, Exchange-alley, C 
By habits of industry and attention, and 
actuated by the strictest integrity, M. 
Howell raised himself, most deservedly, 
from narrow circumstances to a state of 
comparative opulence. He was of ani 
telligent mind; and his house has bee, 
for many years, and still continues, 4 
public mart for ccmmercial traffick of 
every kind; but peculiarly distinguished 
by the millions of money that changed 
masters in it through the medium of sales 
by auction, His tongue was truly thei 
dex of his mind; his manners weré anal 
fected; and his hospitality to those who 
needed it was prompt and abundant. 

21, In St. George’s hospital, im cons 
quence of her cloaths taking fire on th 
15th, Mes, Seymour, wife of the Keeper 
of Hyde park. 

22. Mr, George Rew, of the Adelphi. 

23. Mr. Tattersall, of Hyde-park-comet, 
the celebrated horse-dealer. 

24. Aged 17, after four weeks illness 
William-Reynolds, eldest son of ———~ 
Bankhead, M. D. of Berkeley-square. 4 


December 26, 1809, to January 23, 1810, 
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AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasre Canat Paorerty, Doce Sroex, Fing-Orrice Suanns, 
jn January 1810 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, 
on:—The Trent and Mersey or Grand |'runk Navigation, 1055. 1050/. ex Dividend. 
Nett per Annum.—Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 715/. ex Dividend. $0/. Nett per 

—Monmouthshire, 125/, to 128/. ex Dividend. 5/. per Share Half-y arly, Ditto 

ures, 90), to 941. per Ceut.—Leeds and Liverpool, 186/. «x Dividend.—Grand Junc- 

9511. to 2361. ex Dividend of 21. 10s. per Share clear.—Kennet and Avon, 45/. 10s, 

ip $61.—Wilts and Berks, 531. to 52d, 10s,—Huddersfield, 41/.—Reehdele, 40/. to 401. 

10.—Ellesmere, 80/.—Lancaster, 20/. to 23/.—Grand Surrey Old Shares at 65/. with New 

attached, at Par.—West India Dock Stock at 181/. per Cent. ex Divivlend of 5/. per 

Gent. Nett Half-yearly.—East India Ditto, 195/.—London Dock, 136/. to 156/. 10s. ex Di- 

i 2. 15s. Nett Half-yearly.—Commercial Ditto, 901. Premium, ex Dividend.—-Giobe 

Assurance, 130/, per Share, ex Dividend, 3/. Nett Half-yearly.—Atlas, Par,—East London 

Water Works, 2271.—West Middlesex Ditto, 42/. Premium.—Portsmouth and Farling- 
ton Ditto, 53/. Premium. with New Subscription attached. 


a AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending January 20, 1810. 
INLAND COUNTIES. 3 MARITIME COUNTIBS. 


Wheat; Rye | Barly } Oats {Beans} Wheat; Rye ; Barly} Oats 
S Ss. s dis. d s djs. dis. djs. djs. 
Middlesex 102 2)53 1/41 138 O Essex 98 8150 U6 8154 O}5 
52 46 37: «OO Kent 99 6)62 47 4 3 
55 47 4“ 45 Sussex 101 0j00 47 29 
64 +9 85 U5 suffolk 95 9150 48 W Ss 
00 C147 O28 © Cambridg. 99 5/52 0/59 10123 
10 46 28 10/56 Norfolk 90 51 36 29 
00 50 30 Lincoln 89 57 42 22 . 
61 50 30 York 88 0161 il 25 
60 48 28 Durham 88 500 +8 271 
JO 51 a8 .f Northum. 82 dj51 +2 4 
0 58 36 Cumberl. 99 10}o1 0 28 
70 63 34 Westmor.102 5162 All 28 
54 52 i1 5s Lancaster!02 9})0 3 31 
53 62 42 Chester 95 10/00 0j58 30 
100 39 38 Flint 118 4/00 59 0 
90 = O0146 Denbigh 111 2j90 oY 27 
50 43 55 Anglesea 00 00 + 23 
WO O)42 56 O0}|Carmarvon96 (00 0/48 O)24 
90 43 55 Merionet, 103 90 56 28 
39 55 8}00 Cardigan 90 00 00 16 J 
tgom. 106 10 0160 00 Pembroke 82 /00 90 i9 
nor 110 JO 53 4100 Carmarth. 97 6)00 47 18 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Glamorg. 106 8/0 0/52 6/22 800 
101 10559 %49 6)29 754 | |}Gloucest.112 53 34 4 
Average of Scotland, per quarter: Somerset 117 54 5100 000 
79 240 0139 10127 5,49 8/|Monmo. 118 4 6190 0]00 
' : Devon 103 i} 49. 6)23 11,00 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-| |Cornwall 101 4 1/22 00 
Titime Districts of England and Wales, by| |Dorset 109 11/00 48 «100 0 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be||Hants 105 €,00 O|48 9/32 800 
regulated in Great Britain 99 347 O27 9152 
, PRICES OF FLOUR, January 22: 

Fine 90s. to 95.—Secunds 85s. to 90s.—Bran 10s. to 12;.—Pollard 28s. to 32s. 
BETURN of WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from January 8 to January 15: 
Total 10,870 Quarters.. Average 97s. 9d.4—Us. 8d.4 bigher than last Return. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, January 20, 51s. 5d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, January 24, 49s. 5d.4 per Cot. 

PRICE OF HOPS, EIN THE BOROUGH MARKET, January 20: 

seserereneeee Oe 105, to 61. 15s. | Kent Pockets 41. 10s. to 61, 10. 
4s, to 51. Os. | Sussex Ditto............-..41 Os. to 5h Os. 
Easex Ditto................ 4l. 4s. to 51. 15s. | Farnham Ditio............6/. Qs. to 10 Os. 
AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, January 22: 
& James's, Hay 5/. 6s. Straw 2. 18s, 6d. — Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 13s. Clover 7. 4s. 
Straw 2/. 15s. — Smithfield, Clover 6/. 18s. 6d. Hay 5. 19s. 6d, Straw 21. 9s. 6d. 
SMITHFIELD, Jauuary 22. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lb. 
Pevcecccssiececsescces 4s. Sd. to6s. 4d. Lamd...........0cceeee e008. Od. toOs. Od. 
iekchatibececcooses 5s. Od. to6s. 64d. Head of Cattle at Market this Day; 
ae ceverseee Os, “Od, to Bs. Od. Beasts about 2770. Calves 110. 
PUK .......crseceseveree 58. 4d, tots. Od. | Sheep and Lambs 15,770. Pigs 950. 
COALS, January 24: Newcastle 55s. to 65s. “Sunderland 56s. to 57s. 9d. 
SOAP, Yellow 935, Mottled 108s. Curd 112s. | CANDLES, 13s. Od. per Doz. Moulds 14s. Od, 
_TaLLow, per Stgne, Sib, St. James's 5s. 2d. Clare Market 5s, 2d. Whitechapel 5s, 0d. 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JANUARY, 1810. 


4perCtf5 perCt/5 perCt} Long | India | India Rachoqu fost Seay Old New Imp. [|Eng.Lott.{ English 
Cons, | Navy.| 1797.| Ann. | Stock. | Bonds. | Bills. } Stock. Ann. | Ann. SperCt.} Tickets, | Prizes. 


shut shut [24a25pr./7 a 9 pr.| shut | shut QjFull Money 
shut shut |23a24pr./7 a 10 pr.| shut shut 24 0 Ditto. 
1024 | shut |24a25pr.j8 a 12pr.} shut | shut 681 Cc} Ditto. 
shut shut [24 pr. Tallpr.| shut shut 0 Ditto. 
shut. shut [24 pr. |8a10pr.) shut shut 68} ¢ Ditto, 
































shut [25a26pr.j/$ a 10pr.j 74} shut 683 |: ) Ditte. 
shut /27a28pr.j9 a i2pr.| shut shut ‘ } Ditto. 
shut |28a29pr.j10al3pr.} shut shut ‘ j Ditto. 
shut |28a27pr.jllai4prj shut shut ’ ; Ditto, 
1864 P7aWSpr.jllal4pr| shut shut ; : Ditte. 
-[2@3 a2ipr.j13 a9 pr.} shut 68} Ditte. 












































1854 [22a 18pr.j15 a 8 pr. shut 21: Ditta, 
1753 [18 a2Opr.j11 a 8 pr. : Ditto. 
180 [2 pr. par |10a6 pr. yas | Ditte, 
182, |5 a 4 pr. |8 a 10 pr. } Ditto. 
———-|4 a 8 pr. |8 a 11 pr. ) Ditto. 
186 {7a 6 pr. [8 a 11 pr. ‘ |} Ditto, 


























187 [7 a6 pr. j5a11 pr. ‘ } Ditto. 
187 [5a 8 pr. |10a 4 pr. ) Ditto. 
187 j6a 8 pr. |5 a 9 pr. 4 Ditto, 
187} {8 a 10 pr./6 a 9 pr. Ditte. 
188 j12a15pr.j6 a 10 pr. 681 67% 4 Ditto, 
187 j}8 a 10 pr.j6 a 10 pr. Ditto. 















































188} |6a 8 pr. [5 a 9 pr. 0} —— Ditto. 
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